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By Herbert Kaufman 


f { 7 E have beaten .our plowshares into blades to slay an abominable 
thing. ° If America 1s to endure, this mailed horror must pass. 
We are battling for all the ideals that democracies have 

tried for and died for. 

We are defending a holy heritage—we are fighting for secure to-morrows 
to insure to our children the sovereignties entailed by our fathers. 

We hold for the right of independent action—for the right of honest 
speech—for the right of basic equality—for the right to choose our own 
carriers—for the right to elect our governors and the right to displace them 
when inefficient or arrogant—for all the rights of the highroad and for the 
right of dreams and their fulfilment. 

All this ts threatened by the purposes of Germany, and as we meet her, we 
shall find ourselves. 

In the crucible of peril, men reveal their metal. Their shoddy stuff 
shows through pretentious gilds, and gold, however deeply hidden, breaks 
splendid from its dross. 

Now by their deeds of valor and devotion shall the great be measured. 

Shame on the genius that does not enlist for victory! Shame on the 
wealth that does not fund our cause! Shame on the wisdom that does not 
seek a council-seat to-day! 

This war—thts supreme test of brains and souls—will challenge all posi- 
tion and ambition, call upon every leader to justify his prominence and his 
office, exposé graft and ignorance, and win now every field for keen, clean 
minds to serve America. 

Opportunity is rapping on humble doors with an impatient sword-hilt, 
while the republic summons incompetents ond dastards to unmask and yield 
their power to fitter, finer men. Base ores cannot cheat the smelting-pot. 

The hour of sacrifice reassays every citizen and correctly marks his 
quality. 
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By Ella Wheeler Wileose 


Decoration by W.T Benda 


HIS Age of Woman has produced a race 
That sets the very gods agape in space, 
And keeps our small world wondering “what next; 
Yet not so often now the cry, “Unsexed!" 
Falls on our ears. The death is very slow 
Of old traditions, yet at last they go 
Into the vault of time. 


Woman has risen 
‘ Out of her kitchen-prison, 
Out of the sewing-room environment 
Into the larger world, where she was meant 
To be man's comrade and coworker. Art, 
Commerce, and science, all proclaim the part— 
The noble part the modern woman plays— 
And never in the old- time house-drudge days 
Was she so fitted for the réle of wife 
And mother as in this new-knowledged life, 
Where babies grow like plants, if like plants fed, 
And like plants bred 
d From virile seeds. 
A motherhood has come the whole world needs. 


But there is something else this world of noise 
Needs just now sadly—one of its best joys— 
The restful woman, who, amidst earth's riot, 

Is eloquently quiet, 
Knowing that stillness means not being dull, 
But like the sunshine, bright and beautiful, 
And warm with tender, life-producing forces. 

he stars upon their courses 

Move quietly ; the music of the spheres 
Is so attuned it does not hurt the ears 
Of listening angels; but the thunder’s clatter, 

The noise of winds that scatter 
The quivering leaves of meditative trees, 

The loud-mouthed seas, 
Telling their deeds of violence—all these 
Weary the listening, pained heart of earth. 
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Sad and protesting is the cry of birth, 
Awesome the silent majesty of death. 

The silence following that last-drawn breath 
We know is opulent with God. No sound 
Can ever hold such meaning vast, profound. 


Between the rivers and the seas of talk 
Let us plant islands of sweet silences, 
Where weary voyagers may pause and walk 


And know that there God is. 
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Wives 


By Owen Johnson 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


FOREWORD 


EW YORK is a city always on the march. 
It grows as no other city has grown, de- 
vouring its past. The great capitals of the 
world—London, Paris, Rome—present the 
phenomenon of a stone dropped into a surface of 
water. The expanding circles of population, widen- 
ing and receding, leave a central calm—the calm of 
its history, of its traditions, of its cherished memo- 
ries, the solidifying calm of its monumented genera- 
tions. But New York is like an upturned bottle, 
constantly charged with champagne through its nar- 
row neck, and this restless, increasing pressure, driv- 
ing from the Battery to Central Park, has not only 
in one generation consumed its ancient residential 
area and dispersed its once conservative landmarks 
but created a new and feverish society. 

As late as 1884, when Delmonico’s, on Madison 
Square, was the northern advance of public restaurants, and 
Wallack’s at Thirtieth Street, suffered from its isolation in 
the theatrical district, New York, from Washington Square 
to the Grand Central Station, between the iron limits of the 
elevated railways, was one unvexed stretch of brownstone 
fronts with high descending steps, which gave to the vistas 
of its streets the aspect of two brown-clad regiments march- 
ing into each other. Each brownstone front was a home. 
A few apartment-houses (called at that time “‘flats”) had 
made a timid entry, but were associated in the popular 
mind with that symbol of the slums, the tenement. The 
millionaires could be counted on the fingers, and most of 
them were still waiting their entrance into a rigid society that 
quoted Emerson, served cold suppers for Sunday, packed 
the churches, knew no divorce, and brought up their children 
at home. Thirty years ago, a woman who appeared on the 
streets rouged and powdered attracted as much attention 
as a Zulu princess in native costume would to-day. 

Toward the end of this decade, the tide of emigration 
surged in. The first sky-scrapers began to multiply. The 
front offices of the nation were transferred to the lower city, 
and, from the Battery upward, three great invading columns 
began their march. Greenwich Village was overrun, 
Stuyvesant Square isolated, Washington Square invested, 
and Fifth Avenue began to fall. New York society became 
a society in retreat, driven toward the park, while historic 
homes, if they were not leveled to permit the sudden rise 
of citadels of industry, passed down the inevitable ladder of 
degradation—from boarding-house to furnished robms, to 
modified flats, their lowest. stories finally converted into 
laundries, groceries, and cellars for small produce. 

There is something grandiose in this spectacle of a city 
constantly on the march, a spectacle unique in history. 
In the center, the main attack—the heavy battalions of 
industry—leveling great areas with its puissant artillery, 
fortifying each acre conquered with immense redoubts— 
strikes straight through the heart of a crumbling: resistance 
toward its main objective, the park, leaving to its covering 
battalions the task of subjugating those last strongholds 


~ of resistance where its enemy 
clings to its homes in Washington 
Square and embattled Murray Hill. 

On the West Side, the spreading invasion has been with- 
out discipline or directing force—the horde of guerillas, free- 
booters, and scavengers, which rolls up in the wake of an 
invasion; a vast, contaminating, pestilential torrent, en- 
gulfing the last vestiges of the old Dutch and Colonial 
life with the greed of a tidal wave. The West Side contains 
the true slums of the city—slums of little sweat-shops and 
ramshackle factories, slums of stagnant existences where 
all filth and all degradation, all bleakness and all suffocation, 
all races intermingle in the mediocrity of arrested develop- 
ment. It is a region without clear racial definition, except 
in the upper reaches, where the negro has established 
himself like a spreading shadow cast by the advancing 
line of sky-scrapers. If this western invasion seems at 
first formless and without intent, it still flows upward, a 
soiling barrier from which society recoils as from a pest. 

On the East Side, an immensearmy of immigration marches 
toward the future, like the cohorts of Imperial Rome, na- 
tion upon nation treading each other down. What spectacle 
in history is comparable to this sublime procession of races 
up the East Side, healing in a generation the ills and out- 
rages of old injustices as flowing water purifies itself, its 
face to the future, marching toward destiny for its children? 
Brawling, quick-witted, gay, the Irish landed first. They 
formed their clans, fighting for the love of combat, hard t 
drinkers, loyal friends, predestined politicians, establishing . 
themselves in the old Bowery and the now forgotten Five . 
Points, until forced upward by a new wave of refugees from 
Prussian militarism. The great disciplined solidarity of 
Germany arrived, bringing their theaters, their restaurants, 
their newspapers, their Turnvereins, their choral societies— 
organizers and architects of industry. The Italian immigta- 
tion and the Russian-Hebrew inflow followed, each in de- 
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Back from her bath, indo- 
lently installed in the deep 
cushion of the chaise longue, 
Amy Forrester began the 
perusal of her morning mail 


fined waves, washing its precursor further up the island and 
further up the social scale, founding, in the tenacity of the 
national instinct, “Little Italy” and the great Yiddish 
Ghetto. Other waves have rolled in. The first colonies of 
Italians and Hebrews, always driven upward, have seized 
Possession of the outskirts of the‘Bronx and overflowed across 
rapidly multiplying bridges into Williamsburg and into 
Queens, while below, on the lower East Side, the swarming 
immigrants still land by the hundreds of thousands, their 
fortunes on their backs, occupying the lately relinquished 
tenements in that great cellar to opportunity which lies 
below Grand Street. This stupendous march of four nations 
completes the investiture of old New York by piercing its 
left flank, cutting it off from the river, and crowding it more 
and more against the eastern boundaries of the park. 

What has happened? Just as the discovery of gunpowder 
destroyed the social state of feudalism, and the invention of 
the printing-press, by the democratic dissemination of knowl- 
edge, made possible Cromwell and the French Revolution, 
80 the configuration of New York, which has made the 
sky-scraper a necessity, has determined an unrelenting 
conflict between the Past and the Present, a war visualized 
‘o the minutest military comparison which goes on day by 
day before our eyes. Below this material destruction and 
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reconstruction, a profound change has been wrought in 
the soul of the society in flight. In 1890, New York was a 
city of homes; to-day, it is a wilderness of transient hotels. 


When man had achieved the right to live and con- 
quered political liberty, there still remained ahead 
that ultimate human goal toward which all his efforts 
throughout history have tended, in search 
of which he has tried every form of govern- 
ment and attempted every code of moral- 
ity—the pursuit of happiness, the final 
realization of which lies in ethical 
and spiritual domains. It is his 
final judgment on society, by which 
it stands or falls, for which it has 
created its forms and es- 
tablished its traditions. 
Man does not seek to 
live under a republic, a 
' liberal kingdom, or a 
beneficent despotism. 
Instinctively he 
seeks his individual 
happiness, but as his 
soul is not the soul 
of an ox, to acquire 
complete happiness 
he must have the 
consciousness of free- 
dom to think, to 
speak, and to act. 
The conquests of 
these rights (which 
we call history) are 
visible and material. 
There remains the 
future of human 
speculation, that 
pursuit of happiness 
which is the inner life of 
the man himself, in 
quest of which he has 
created the symbol of 
the home and attempt- 
ed to perfect the con- 
vention of marriage. 
The most terrifying 
emotion which he can 
feel is the sense of detachment which oppresses 
him when he finds himself unrelated to the 
progress of the multitude, either by marriage, by the ties of 
a home, or by intimate association with his fellows. Man 
is not a solitary creature. His instinct is to associate him- 
self with others in the partnership of his joys and his sor- 
rows. His sanity and morality depend on some responsi- 
bility toward others. To him, home is not merely four walls 
and a roof. It isa symbol. To supply the need of his 
imagination, it must have the permanence of a continuing 
tradition. The two profoundest instincts of which he is 
capable, which direct him in all his course through life, are 
the instincts of acquisition and possession. To acquire, to 
add, is to progress. To possess a home is to give permanence 
to this progress. For there is a certain immortality about 
property which extends its consoling significance to its 
possessor. But to have that sentiment of permanence which 
is attached to the symbol of the home, he must have his feet 
planted in the soil. Man does not possess one hundred 
cubic feet of air sixty feet above the ground. 


Three additional developments in New York have been 
insidiously corrupting the old institution of the home— 
the telephone, which has leveled its walls; the apartment- 
hotel, which has torn it from the soil, and the automobile, 
which has finally transferred it to breathless wheels. The 
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modern wife finds the privacy of her bedroom invaded by 
a swarm of acquaintances who call her up at all moments 
of the day and night, interrupt her conversations, disturb 
her sleep, and summon her from the dinner-table. Her 
automobile rushes her forty miles away for dinner in a 
popular restaurant, and she changes her apartment every 
three years without a memory or a regret. 

A new and restless cosmopolitan society has formed, 
always in motion, without relation to the past or attachment 
to the present, without definite object ahead except the 
exigencies of pleasure. In this society, maternity consists 
in: delegating to governesses and boarding-schools the educa- 
tion of the children while, matrimony is little more than 
a legalized method of circulating in society in couples. 

When one realizes in the shifting, tireless city of New 
York the disappearance of the old-fashioned home, the 
slight authority of the parent generation, the confusion 
of social standards, the relaxing of religious discipline, 
one can see that each marriage is to its participants a 
fact apart, wherein two bewildered mortals are suddenly 
compelled to establish for themselves, in their search for 
happiness and mutual respect, some code of standards, 
responsibilities, and concessions, as though they were 
themselves creating the institution of marriage. 

The one patent social fact’ to-day is man’s injustice 
to woman in the sentimentalization of her education. 
As a child, she is taught an excessive value of her own 
preciousness. As a débutante, she is displayed with bar- 
baric luxury in the marts of society, and the crowded 
vears of servitude to pleasure leave her tired, disillu- 
sioned, and restless. She marries, and the acquired thirst 
for sensations tends naturally, after the accident of 
motherhood, to send her back to the freedom from re- 
sponsibilities and the need of admiration which was 
her life as a young girl. In place of a consecrating ideal 
of duty, which alone can satisfy her spiritual longing for 
happiness, she is taught at every step to conceive of her 
privileged existence as the pursuit of pleasure. 

In this parvenu society (which finds its reflections in 
certain social sets throughout the country), the women 
have created a society of sensations never deep or lasting 
—sensations which must rapidly succeed one another 
and be constantly intensified. Man to them is a multi- 
ple animal; the flattery of the crowd replaces the 
adoration of the individual. They are capable neither 
of great passions nor great wickedness, and therefore 
easily convince themselves that, despite luxury and pleas- 
ure, they are the most virtuous of wives. It is a tran- 
sitory society, for it is a society profoundly discontented 
and tragically inconsequential, which will disappear as 
humanity continues to move restlessly onward, reestab- 
lishing its discipline and harking back to old landmarks 
in its eternal pursuit of happiness. 


Part I 
I 


Ir lacked a few minutes to seven by the gilded clock in 
the brilliant yellow salon of the Forresters’ apartment on the 
tenth floor of oneof those great stone bastions which a society 
in retreat has erected to stem the march of theinvader. At 
the first stroke of the hour, Gregory, who had been waiting, 
entered the red bedroom of his master, and closed the heavy 
windows, through which, on the crisp September sunshine, 
the whistled cries of the awakening city were already pene- 
trating. By the time he had arranged the massive lace cur- 
tains of the third window, with its slaten sweep of chimneyed 
roofs and the flowing green of Central Park, Mr. Forrester, 
who had sprung from his bed at the first knock, was already 
in his riding-breeches and drawing on his boots. 

“Well, Gregory, what’s the weather?” he cried, with the 
vigor of a man of strong health who wakes with alacrity 
to the enthusiasms of the day. 


“Tt’s a lovely morning, sir.” 

“First rate! Tell Morley Mrs. Forrester is not to be 
disturbed—unless she rings.”’ 

“Not to be disturbed—yes, sir,”’ said Gregory, with the 
impassiveness of forty years of unemotional service. 

His recent marriage had changed little in the routine of 
Andrew Forrester’s day. The instinct toward order which 
dominated his life had made each step so mechanical that 
Gregory himself had acquired the precision of an automaton, 
He knew to the second the precise moment when, shaved 
and refreshed, the master would bolt from the tiled bath- 
room ready for the tendered shirt and cravat, and when, 
capped and clothed, he had seen him swallowed up in the 


Mr. Forrester, who had sprung from his bed at the 
already in his riding-breeches and drawing 


voluminous green ulster and conducted him to the waiting 
elevator, he could have glanced at his watch and pro- 
nounced with certitude, “Twenty-two after the hour.” 

But on the present morning, to his growing astonishment, 
when he had offered the gray woollen riding-shirt, instead 
of the customary snap and celerity, he perceived a look 
of abstraction on the still young face of his master—a face 
which, despite its first impression of agreeable ugliness, 
had a contagious radiance of success, confidence, and de- 
cision. Instead of extending his hand for the stock which 
Gregory held tenderly poised, Mr. Forrester wandered over 
to the window and stood staring out on the golden city, 
hands pocketed, whistling windily the soldiers’ chorus from 
“Faust.” He came back frowning, his glance in the dis- 
tance, and extended his arms for his jacket. 

“Beg pardon, sir—your stock.” 

“What? Oh, yes.” 

He took the stock, tied it hastily, and, slipping into his 
riding-coat, started for the door. 
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“Begpardon, sir; you’ve forgotten your watch and wallet.” 

“Hullo, so I have—that’s queer!” 

“Jt is queer,” said Gregory to himself, when Mr. For- 
rester had disappeared by the elevator. ‘Something is on 
his mind, that’s flat.” And returning to the servants’ 
dining-room, where Morley, the lady’s-maid, was breakfast- 


ing luxuriously on a grapefruit with the addition of a pot 


of cream which Quito, the Japanese cook, had offered in 
respectful admiration, he inquired, 
“Bit of a tiff last night between the master and the 
missis?”’ 
“Bit of a what?” said Morley, with a frigid stare, for 
she resented the condescension of his attitude. 
“Bit of a tiff.” 
““Go on now,” said Morley, shrug- 


first knock, was 
on his boots 


ging her shoulders; “can’t you see beyond your old polished 
nose? Why, they are like turtle-doves together, stupid.”’ 

“The missis is not to be waked,” said Gregory, surveying 
er evidences of petty peculations on the table. “‘Master’s 
orders.” 

“As though she‘intended to get up at such an hour, 
the pretty dear!” said Morley, shrugging her shoulders, 
with instinctive hostility toward the husband’s pretensions. 
_ “It’s a pity she doesn’t. She might find something to 
Interest her if she would take the pains to look,” said the 
butler, with a scornful glance. ‘Pity you wouldn’t break- 
fast on champagne and humming-birds’ wings!” 

He was of the old order and, if he availed himself of an 
occasional glass or a cigar, he never stole beyond the tradi- 
tions of his position, while the extravagance, the disorder, 
and the waste which reigned in the kitchen profoundly 
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shocked his sense of loyalty toward the master, whom, 
as a bachelor, he had protected from other transgressors. 

Meanwhile, Forrester, out in the open, swinging power- 
fully toward his riding club through the sleepy mobiliza- 
tion of the army of labor—white, soiled, and dusty—crowd- 
ing surface-cars, disgorging from the subway, streaming 
toward the river, the docks, the excavations, and the 
waiting furnaces, was saying to himself, 

“Shall I take it or not?” 

He had placed the question fifty times since yesterday, 
and had come no nearer to an answer. This, in itself, was 
unusual, for he prided himself on his power of instant de- 
cision. There was no hesitancy in his soaring nature, and 
he tolerated none in his subordinates of the Cambridge 
Structural Steel Works, of which, at the age of thirty-five, 
he was already the gen- 
eral manager. 

“A year ago, I would 


chance,” he said to him- 
self, in surprise—a year 
ago he had had no 
thought of marriage. 
“Tt’s big!” 

He entered the riding 
club, still absorbed in 
his perplexity. From the 
urchin in buttons to the 
stable-boy who held his 
horse, everyone greeted 
him with extra eager- 
ness. He wasa favorite 
with all the servants, not 
only. for the sense of 

. health and good humor 
Which he communicated 
but: for an_ exact disci- 
pline, tempered with 
prodigal generosity. He 
was well served, and 
served with respect. He 
had the best horse, the 
finest equipment, and 
the most expert groom. 
Wildfire, coal-black 
Kentucky thorough- 
bred, was capering in the 
sawdust.. Forrester ex- 
amined the bit with care, 
ordered the girth tight- 
ened, and, swinging 


into the park, where the horse 
broke into a headlong gallop. 
The mounted policeman smiled 
tolerantly at his lawless passage, flattered to be distin- 
guished by name by one who had the intimacy of such 
rulers of destiny as magistrates and commissioners. 

The sun was yet young in the sky, the air delicious, and a 
little dew hung in the dark-green shadows. Forrester 
snatched off his cap and stuffed it in his pocket and, rev- 
eling in the cut of the wind, which made His body tingle 
with a consciousness of his youth and strength, drove 
Wildfire into a frenzied rush. Though he rode without the 
elegance of the classic style—he used a Mexican saddle with 
box stirrups.in loyalty to. early training on the Western 
plains—he had that spirit of mastery which a horse instantly 
recognizes, and held his seat where many a more graceful 
rider might have wavered.- 

He rode at life as though he were riding at a high hurdle. 
Each salient feature seemed fashioned by the action of 
tempestuous elements, like the sharpened figurehead of a 
ship worked by wind and wave—the keen, vulturelike nose 
under the open .flight of the eyebrows, the Jean, starting 


have jumped at the. 


into the’saddle, went clattering. 
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cheek-bones, the worn maxillary muscles of the jaw, the 
set, crooked tenacity of the lips, while the black abundant 
hair, slightly shot with silver, rippled back from the thin 
forehead, past the large ears, which adhered to the skull 
as though blown against it by the rapidity of his progress 
through life. The first impression was of gauntness, of 
primitive force, of crude vitality, but, with this, there was 
such naturalness, such boyish zest in the lighted gray of his 
glance, such resonant friendliness in the deep bass of his 
voice, such a swing of success and power in his bearing 
that this overflowing quality of good humor, confidence, 
and decision exerted a distinct physical exhilaration upon 
all persons with whom he came in contact. At the upper end 
of the reservoir, he reined in abruptly for a bantering dis- 
cussion of the approaching baseball championship with 
Corcoran, the-officer on duty, and bolted away on his re- 
turn trip. 

“T’ll put it over until to-morrow,” he said, thinking of 
the momentous decision he would be called upon to make. 

Other problems were clamoring for immediate adjust- 
ment. This violent racing half-hour was indeed not a 
relaxation but the beginning of his working-day. The 
sensation of speed gave him the sensation of power. Under 
this stimulus, his mind experienced an extraordinary clarity. 
He was of that new electric business temperament, masters 
of New York, riding the shock and fury of its combat as the 
aeroplane soars above the shock and fury of the storm—a 
type which has a marked resemblance to those abnormal 
masters of the air, whose nerves, far from breaking under 
the shriek and roar of motors, the giddy rise or sickening 
drop on treacherous air currents, or faltering at the in- 
human spectacle of swimming earth and unstable skies, 
derive, on the contrary, an intense emotion of freedom and 
power, a superhuman delight in combat, a joy in returning 
to life, where normal imaginations would collapse. The 
clamor and shock of the city, the shattering iron, beating 
against the ear, of train, trolley, truck, and steam-riveter, 
of all the hideous uplifting scream of the day, which fatigues 
the ears of the New Yorker and leaves its straining lines 
across his eyes and lips, was to Forrester a nervous, com- 
bustible chemistry. It awoke every mental faculty. It 
surrounded his intellect with a protecting wall of noise and 
permitted it a steady concentration. 

“Peters is not the man for the operating department,” 
he said to himself rapidly. “Ideas but no order. No 
economy. Fromme’s my man. The overhead expenses 
can be cut another hundred thousand. By the way, Dick- 
son can dispense with a third stenographer,” he added, his 
mind leaping from big to trivial details. “‘I must shave 
down my bid on that Argentine contract. Wonder if 
Argulés is straight. I must have that contract.” 

The great neglected field of South America stirred his 
imagination, and he sought a means of making sure of the 
contract without offense to his conscience, which was built 
on the letter of the law. At the same time, he did not intend 
to overlook the possibility of another competitor acting 
with less scruple. He decided to employ that classic method 
of conversion, by which great industries assimilate the fear- 
less Federal inquisitor. He decided to digest Argulés. 

“T need a representative for that field, a very comfortable 
commission he can make of it, too,’ he said, smiling. 
Instead of haifdling Argulés at this end, which was re- 
pugnant to him, it should be a straight transaction—a re- 
taining-fee and a liberal commission. What was done at the 
other end was not his affair. By the time he had returned 
to the club, he had passed upon a dozen bids which he would 
be called upon to offer or accept, appropriated twenty- 
five thousand dollars for a test of a new Swedish separating 
process, and planned a personal visit to the Pennsylvania 
foundries, where a knotty question with a labor union had 
to be met with tact. 

Back in his apartment, he passed under the cold sting 
of the shower and, glowing from a vigorous friction, dressed 
rapidly while giving his orders for the day. 


“The blue suit, Gregory. Pack up my things for over * 
Sunday. Tell Bingham the car at four. Better slip jn 
my riding-togs; I might want them.” As this visit, the first 
of his married life, represented to him a social departure, 
he went to his bureau and carefully selected a handful of 
cravats in dark, solid colors. “A couple of silk shirts and, 
instead of my riding-clothes, put in my golf suit and q 
brown cutaway—that ought to do.” He went into ‘the hall 
and returned to add, “‘ And, Gregory, a pair of pumps, also,” 

This week-end invitation to the Dellabarres, at Chilton, 
was indeed such an event of troubling importance that he 
felt the need of superior counsel. He passed into the great 
tiled bathroom, which separated his room from his young 
wife’s, and, tiptoeing to the door, listened hopefully. He 
had given orders that she should not be wakened—and yet 
he had hoped that just this one morning she might be up, 
radiant and girlish in her pink panne-velvet morning gown, 
giving a glow of fragility and gentleness to the breakfast- 
table, to which for such long years he had come with the 
feeling of a Junch-counter. He listened, and then, conceal- 
ing his disappointment, went into the green dining-room, 
where his eggs,which had boiled three and a half minutes, 
were waiting at his place, with three newspapers and the 
morning mail. He deviated again from his military schedule 
and, approaching the white-marble fireplace, in which a 
gas-fire was licking imitation logs, turned to survey witha 
feeling of still new possession, the heavy rococo walnut 
furnishings, the massive candelabra, the stout silver service, 
and the flagrant red-and-white sporting-prints—an assem- 
blage which pleased him enormously with its substantial 
elegance. Standing thus, confident, successful, and alone, 
before an imitation hearth in an imitation home, he might 
have served as a symbol of modern individualism. 

But Forrester was conscious of no lack. A decade of 
boarding-houses, hotels, and bachelor lodgings had left him 
with the feeling that home was a sort of inner office. Not 
that, in the background of his imagination, he did not havea 
visualization of another home, set under the shelter of 
whispering trees, with memories of other hands on olden 
sofas and reveries in the depths of charred fireplaces. Only, 
this was for the future. For the present, he wished to enjoy, 
and to enjoy in the richness of his youth. He had the need 
of the self-made man to visualize his success, of being seen, 
of parading the beauty and charm of the young wife, whom 
he had chosen, as he chose his chef, his chauffeur, and his 
tailor, with the instinct to achieve the rarest. 

‘Decidedly I shall refuse. I have enough,” he said to 
himself suddenly. ‘In five years, I should be a millionaire 
—but what five vears!” 

The offer which he had all at once determined to refuse 
was this: The day before, ne less a personage than T. P. 
Gunther himself, organizer of colossal enterprises, one of 
the three despots of the Street, in whose hands lay the gift 
of a hundred fortunes, had personally offered him the 
presidency of the Osaba Refining and Smelting—a vast 
property recently consolidated by his interests in the mining 
districts of Arizona and northern Mexico. The offer had 
been peculiarly tempting in financial opportunity, but the 
condition was attached that he should not relinquish office 
before five years. i 

“No; I have had enough,” he repeated, with a smile. 
But this extraordinary and un-American expression in 4 
country where the rich grow progressively poorer was not 
as limiting as it appeared. In his contentment, he em- 
braced not only his present situation but that future success 
which he could count upon as his reorganization of the 
Cambridge Structural Steel made itself felt. 

He established himself at the table for that triple process 
of breakfasting, to which he ordinarily alloted ten minutes 
of his schedule, and which consisted in devouring three oF 
four courses while he digested the news of the day in the 
head-lines of two papers propped up before him an 
sorted his correspondence. From his mail, he carefully se 
lected a dozen bills for Miss Burroughs, the social secretary 
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he had generously provided for 
his wifé, who, at the end of the 
month, would give him the total 
required. 

He finished breakfast, glanced 
voraciously through a_ third 
paper, lit his morning cigar, and, 
as though staggered by the gran- 
deur of the renunciation, brought 
forth pencil and paper in the 
need of visualizing his situation. 
He drew a neat dividing line, 
jotting down in parallel columns 
the figures of the decision he 
intended to make. 

“Let’s see how we stand: I 
have forty thousand in good 
securities at four and a half per 
cent. plus one thousand shares 
of Cambridge, market value 
fifty-five thousand—will go to 
par in three years. Adding my 
salary of twenty-five thousand, 
which certainly will be increased 
on the publication of my year’s 
report, I can count on a capital 
of at least one hundred and fifty 
thousand within three years.” 
He contemplated the figures, 
which, to his imagination, 
crowned twenty years of struggle 
as with a monument and, to his 
vision of a bachelor, they seemed 
grandiose. ‘Now for the other 
side. Salary fifty thousand, 
bonus twenty thousand shares 
of the new common stock, put 
out at ten dollarsa share.” He 
stopped and, before his eyes, the 
figures expanded with the vision 
of the future. He multiplied 
them by twenty, by thirty, and 
by fifty, inscribing, in glowing 
progression, the sums which rep- 
resented the mounting fortune 
his efforts could accomplish. 
“Ves; in five years I'd be a 
millionaire. But those five years 
—that’s just the point!” 

He rose and entered the bril- 
liant yellow salon for the morn- 
ing survey of what hehad himself 
assembled for the coming of his bride. 


It was heavy; it 
was massive, and it was gorgeous. A dozen eras crowded 
together, Louis XVI, Empire, Colonial, and Heppelwhite, 
amid a profusion of Japanese prints, modern porcelains, and 


imitation flowers. In this herding of bric-a-brac, his eye 
detected a vacant corner which offended it, and he remem- 
bered a bronze on a marble pedestal which would fit 
exactly. 

“Tl have it sent up as a surprise to the missis,” he said, 
delighted. He loved the room with the wholesome joy 
of possession. ‘Well, Andrew B. Forrester, I guess we’ve 
settled that,” he said, but a little doubtfully. ‘‘ Years are 
more precious than money, and I’ve earned the right to 
take it easy. In four or five years, when she’s had a chance 
to play, we can buy a country place and settle down. Chil- 
dren—yes; I suppose that will be all right then. There 
ought to be some one to inherit what I have to leave. I’ve 
got enough as it is—I’m satisfied. That’s settled. Every- 
thing’s settled.” 

He thought of his young wife with a sudden feeling of 
tenderness, of pride, and of gratitude. His pride in her 
possession was the pride of his whole self-made existence 


The rendezvous had been at Sherry’s. just 


in achieving the impossible, and his gratitude was deepest of 
all that, at the critical period of his life when emerging from 
the struggle for power, at that dangerous age when the self- 
made man, in this first leisure, experiences the temptation of 
a boy of twenty, she had brought to him contentment, order, 
and security when other men found themselves distracted 
and torn by a life of dissipation. It is at this point 
where, in his simple faith, he saw an end, that the human 
drama which awaits the shock of opposite sexes, the 
action and reaction of one mind on another, the conflict 
of wills, of instincts, and of temperaments was prepar- 
ing its beginning. 


Il 


WELL after nine o’clock, little Mrs. Forrester awoke 
with a start, as she had done each morning of the two 
weeks in her new surroundings, with a feeling of being lost 
in some strange land. For a moment, still caught in a pass- 


ing dream, it seemed to her that she was turning in the, 
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beginning to fill up with the return of society 


perfumed crush of one of thg brilliant balls which had 
crowded her last year’s appearance in society. 
“I must be dreaming,” she said to herself, with an effort. 


“That can’t be: I know very well that I am in my little 
blue room and old Hannah is coming in with the coffee 
and the roses. That’s it. I’m waking up.” 

Smiling to herself, she succeeded in half opening her eyes. 
But instead of the mahogany foot-boards and the casement 
window with red ramblers nodding across the gray thread 
of the far-off Hudson, she beheld something draped and lacy 
above her head, and, then, through the diluted shadows of 
the Louis XVI bedroom, a shining dressing-table weighted 
down with silver, a white-and-gold chaise longue, while 
from a corner, hazily giving back her own image in the 
Canopied paneled bed, a cheval-glass grew from the floor 
to the ceiling of the soft pink room. She had again an acute 
eeling of strangeness. But all at once she began to laugh. 

Oh, yes—I’m married, and I must get up in time to 
breakfast with Andrew.” At this moment, her glance en- 
‘ountered the accusing face of a jeweled clock. “Half 
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past nine! Oh dear, I never 
seem to get up, and I ought to 
—it’s—it’s my duty. Imust— 
to-morrow. Poor dear boy, it’s 
so lonely! If I telephoned 
him—” A little hand groped 
for the receiver and stopped. 
“No, no—too_ sentimental, 
Amy! He won’t say anything, 
but he won't like it. That 
horrid business! Oh dear, I 
must grow up!”’ 

To grow up and to get up 
were two ideas hopelessly en- 
tangled in her foggy mind. She 
rang for her maid and went off 
into dreams, wherein were 
strangely mingled rapid nights 
of social pleasures and memo- 
ries of the sheltered home of 
her childhood, where every- 
thing had revolved about her, 
where her father, Judge Star- 
ling, and her uncle Tom car- 
ried her round on their shoul- 
ders as though determined that 
she should never grow up. 
She was not yet twenty-one. 
She had made her début in 
society the year before, and her 
abrupt marriage to Andrew 
Forrester the summer after a 
frantic season, which had still 
left her a few illusions and a 
part of her health, had been 
a mystery to her intimates and 
a shock to a multitude of more 
or less fervent admirers. 

Five minutes later, Morley’s 
bleached features appeared be- 
hind the massive silver break- 
fast-service (a gift of Forres- 
ter’s business a-sociates). The 
maid set the tray gingerly 
down, and stood a moment, 
contemplating the charming 
figure of her young mistress. 

“She is quite too ravish- 
ing,’ she said contentedly. 
“How in the world did he ever 
gether? Pretty little beauty!” 

In that miraculous garden, 

America, where a virgin soil and an ardent sky combine to 
produce exquisite human flowers, she was of the most deli- 
cate loveliness. She slept lightly, her dainty head pillowed 
against one soft white arm, and everything in the modeled 
oval of her face seemed alert and on the wing—the thin 
hazel eyebrows which were lifted until they seemed to form 
an acute angle on the forehead, the slender nose a little in 
the air, the thin upper lip rising to a point above a line of 
teeth that glistened like milky beads, while the red splash 
of the underlip was sensitive and full with the already 
awakened instinct toward the pleasant intoxication of the 
senses. The light and abundant hair was drawn clear of 
the neck, which was as fragile as the support of a Venetian- 
glass vase. In all this there was something that hovered 
like the pleasure of a hidden perfume—the spirit of uncon- 
scious pleasing which remained in spite of her first contact 
with the artificial world, a charm which was not yet of 
art or experience but of youth and anticipation, a charm 
that was just beginning. 

When she again awoke, it was past ten o’clock, and the 
telephone at her bed was buzzing imperiously. She took up 
the receiver with some petulance. (Continued on page 102) 
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Penrod and Sam plan a new career 


By Booth Tarkington 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


“How's that for high, Penrod?” he cried 


N a Friday in April, Penrod Schofield, having re- 
turned from school at noon promptly, on account 
of an earnest appetite, found lunch considerably 
delayed and himself (after a bit of simple tech- 

nique) alone in the pantry with a large, open, metal recep- 
tacle containing about two-thirds of a peck of perfect 
doughnuts which had just come into the world. 

The history of catastrophe is merely the history of irre- 
sistible juxtapositions. When Penrod left the pantry, he 
walked slowly. In the large metal receptacle were left seven 
untouched doughnuts; while upon the shelf beside it were 
two further doughnuts, each with a small bite experimentally 
removed—and one of these bites itself lay, little mangled, 
beside the parent doughnut. 

Nothing having been discovered, he seated himself gently 
at the lunch-table and, making no attempt to take part 
in the family conversation, avoided rather than sought at- 
tention. This decorum on his part was so unusual as to be 
the means of defeating its object, for his mother and father 
and his sister Margaret naturally began to stare at him. 
Nevertheless, his presence continued to be unobtrusive and 
his manner preoccupied. Rallied by Margaret, he offered 
for reply only a smile, faint, courteous, and strange, fol- 
lowed, upon further badinage, by an almost imperceptible 
shake of the head, which he seemed to fear might come off 
if more decisively agitated. 

“But, Penrod dear,” his mother insisted, “you must eat 
a little something or other.”’ 

For the sake of appearances, Penrod made a terrible 
effort to eat a little something or other. 


When they had got him to his bed, he said, with what 
resentful strength remained to him, that it was all the 
fault of his mother, and she was indeed convinced that 
her insistence had been a mistake. For several hours the 


consequences continued to be more or less demonstrative; 
then they verged from physical to mental, as the thoughts 
of Penrod and the thoughts of his insides merged into one. 
Their decision was unanimous—a conclusive horror of 
doughnuts. Throughout ghastly durations of time there 
was no thought possible to him but the intolerable thought 
of doughnuts. There was no past but doughnuts; there 
was no future but doughnuts. He descended into the bot- 
tomest pit of an abyss of doughnuts; he lay suffocating in 
a universe of doughnuts. He looked back over his dreadful 
life to that time, before lunch, when he had been alone with 
the doughnuts in the pantry, and it seemed to him that he 
must have been out of his mind. How could he have en- 
dured even the noxious smell of the things? It was incredi- 
ble to him that any human being could ever become hardy 
enough to bear the mere sight of a doughnut. 

Not until the next morning did Penrod Schofield quit his 
chamber and come out into the fair ways of mankind again, 
and then his step was cautious; there was upon his brow the 
trace of an experience. For a little while after his emergence 
to the air he had the look of one who has discovered some- 
thing alarming in the pleasant places of life, the look of one 
who has found a scorpion hiding under a violet. He went 
out into the yard through the front door, and, even with 
his eyes, avoided the kitchen. 

“Yay, Penrod!” a shout greeted him. “Look! Looky 
here! Look what J got!” 

Upon the sidewalk was Sam Williams in a state of un- 
mistakable elation. His right hand grasped one end of a 
taut piece of clothes-line; the other end had been tied 
round the neck of a pup, but, owing to the pup’s reluctance, 
the makeshift collar was now just behind his ears, so that 
his brow was furrowed, his throat elongated, and his head 
horizontal. Asa matter of fact, he was sitting down; never 
theless, Sam evidently held that the pup was being led. 
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“This good ole dog o’ mine’s not so easy to lead, I can 

ll you!” 
ye were Sam’s words, in spite of the pup’s seated 
attitude. On the other hand, to support the use of “lead,” 
the pup was certainly moving along at a fair rate of speed. 
In regard to his state of mind, any beholder must have hesi- 
tated between two guesses: his expression denoted either 
resignation or profound obstinacy, and, by maintaining si- 
lence throughout what could not possibly have been other 
than a spiritual and bodily trial, he produced an impression 
of reserve altogether deceptive. There do exist reserved 
pups, of course, but this was not one of them. 

Sam brought him into the yard. 

“How’s that for high, Penrod?” he cried. 

Penrod forgot doughnuts utterly. 

“Where’d you get him?” he demanded. ‘‘Where’d you 
get that fellow, Sam?” 

“Yay!” shouted Master Williams. “He belongs to me.” 

“Where'd you get him? Didn’t you hear me?” 

“You just look him over,” Sam said importantly. ‘Take 
a good ole look at him and see what you got to say. He’sa 
full-blooded dog, all right! You just look this good ole 
dog over.” 

With warm interest, Penrod complied. He looked the 
good ole dog over. 

The pup, released from the stress of the rope, lay placidly 
upon the grass. He was tan-colored over most of him, 
though interspersed with black; and the fact that he had 
nearly attained his adolescence was demonstrated by the 
cumbersomeness of his feet and the half-knowing look of his 
eye. He was large; already he was much taller and heavier 
than Duke, Penrod’s little old dog. 

“How do you know he’s full-blooded?” asked Penrod 
cautiously, before expressing any opinion. 

“My goodness!”” Sam exclaimed. ‘Can’t you look at 
him? Don’t you know a full-blooded dog when you see 
one?” 

Penrod frowned. 

“Well, who told you he was?” ° 

“John Carmichael.” 

“Who’s John Carmichael?” 

“He’s the man works on my uncle’s farm. 
John Carmichael owns the mother o’ this dog 
here; and he said he took a fancy to me and 
he was goin’ to give me this dog’s mother and 
all the other pups besides this one, too, only 
my fam’ly wouldn’t let me. John says they 
were all pretty full- 
blooded, except the 
runt, but this one was 
the best. This one is 
the most full-blooded 


hasn't got any full blood in him at all! All you’d haf to 
do’d be look at Duke and this dog together; then you’d see 
in a minute. I bet you, when this dog grows up, he could 
whip Duke four times out o’ five. I bet he could whip 
Duke now, only pups won’t fight. All T ast is, you go get 
Duke and just look which is the most full-blooded.”’ 
“All right,” said Penrod. “T’ll get him, and I guess 
maybe you'll have sense enough to see yourself which is. 
Duke’s got more full blood in his hind feet than that dog’s 
got all over him.” 
He departed hotly, calling and whistling for his own, and 
Duke, roused from a nap on the back porch, loyally obeyed 
the summons. A moment or two later, he made his ap- 
pearance, following his master to the front yard, where Sam 
and the new pup were waiting. However, upon his first 
sight of this conjuncture, Duke paused at the corner of the 
house, then quietly turned to withdraw. Penrod was 
obliged to take him by the collar. 
“Well, now you're satisfied, I guess!’ said Sam Williams, 
when Penrod had dragged Duke to a spot about five feet 
from the pup. “I expeck you can tell which is the full- 
bloodedest now, can’t you?” 
“Yes; I guess I can!’’*Penrod retorted. “Look at that 
ole cur beside good ole Dukie, and anybody can see he isn’t 
full-blooded a-tall!”’ 
“He isn’t?” Sam cried indig- 
nantly, and, as a con- 
clusive test, he gath- 
ered in both hands a 
large, apparently un- 


of whole kitama- 

For the moment Pen- 
tod’s attention was dis- 
tracted from the pup. 

“Ofthe whole what?” 
he inquired. 

“Of the whole kit- 
amaboodle,”’ Sam _ re- 
peated carelessly. 

“Oh,” said Penrod, 
and he again considered 
the pup. “T bet he 
isnt as full-blooded as 
Duke. I bet he isn’t 
anyway near as full- 
blooded as Duke.” 

Sam hooted. 

“Duke!” he cried. 
_Why, bet Duke 
isnt a quarter full- 
blooded! I bet Duke 


Penrod Schofield found himself alone in the pantry with a large, open, metal receptacle containing 
about two-thirds of a peck of perfect doughnuts which had just come into the world 
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occupied area of the pup’s back, lifting it and displaying 
it proudly, much as a clerk shows goods upon a counter. 
“Look at that!” he shouted. “Look how loose his hide is! 
You never saw a looser-hided dog in your life, and you 
can’t any more do that with Duke’n you can fly! Just try 
it once; that’s all I ast.” 

“That’s nothing. Any pup can do that. When Duke 
was a pu 

“Just try it once, I said. That’s all I ast.” 

“T got a right to talk, haven’t I?”’ Penrod demanded 
bitterly. “I guess this is my own father’s yard, and I got a 

“Just try it, once,” Sam repeated, perhaps a little irri- 
tatingly. “‘That’s all I ast.” 

“My goodness HEAVENS!” Penrod bellowed. “I never 
heard such a crazy racket as you’re making. Haven’t you 
got enough sense to——” 

“Just try it once. That’s all I——” 

“Dry UP!” Penrod was furious. 

Sam relapsed into indignant silence. Penrod similarly 
relapsed. Each felt that the other knew nothing whatever 
about full-blooded dogs. 

“Well,” said Sam finally, “what you want to keep aholt 
o’ Duke for? My dog ain’t goin’ to hurt him.” 

“T guess not! You said yourself he couldn’t fight.” 

“T did not! I said no pup will x 

“All right then,” said Penrod. “TI was only holdin’ him 
to keep him from chewin’ up that poor cur. Better let him 
loose so’s he can get away if good ole Dukie takes after him.” 

“Let’s let ’em both loose,”’ said Sam, forgetting animosity. 
“Let’s see what they'll do.” 

“All right,” Penrod, likewise suddenly amiable, agreed. 
“T expeck they kind of like each other, anyways.” 

Released, both animals shook themselves. Then Duke 
approached the pup and sniffed carelessly and without 
much interest at the back ot his neck. Duke was so bored 
by the information thus obtained that he yawned and 
made evident his intention to retire once more to the back 
yard. The new pup, however, after having presented up to 
this moment an appearance uninterruptedly lethargic, 
suddenly took it into his head to play the jolly rogue. Ata 
pup’s gallop, he proceeded to a point directly in Duke’s line 
of march, and halted. Then he placed his muzzle flat upon 
the ground between his wide-spread paws and showed the 
white of his eyes in a waggish manner. Duke also halted, 
confronting the joker and emitting low sounds of warning 
and detestation. 

Then, for the sake of peace, he decided to go round the 
house the other way; in fact, he was in the act of turning 
to do so when the pup rushed upon him and frolicsomely 
upset him. Thereupon, Duke swore, cursing all the pups in 
the world and claiming blasphemously to be a dangerous 
person whom it were safer not again to jostle. For a mo- 
ment, the pup was startled by the elderly dog’s intensive 
oratory; then he decided that Duke was joking, too, and 
returned to his clowning. Again and again he charged pon- 
derously upon, into, and over Duke, whose words and ac- 
tions now grew wild indeed. But he was helpless. The pup’s 
humor expressed itself in a fever of physical badinage, and 
Duke no sooner rose than he was upset again. When he lay 
upon his back, raving and snapping, the disregardful pup’s 
large feet would flop weightily upon the pit of his stomach 
or upon his very face with equal unconcern. Duke had about 
as much chance with him as an elderly gentlemah would 
have with a jocular horse. Never before was a creature of 
settled life so badgered. 

Both boys were captivated by the pup’s display of 
gaiety, and Penrod, naturally prejudiced against the blithe 
animal, unwillingly felt his heart warming. It was impossi- 
ble to preserve any coldness of feeling toward so engaging 
a creature, and, besides, no boy can long resist a pup. 
Penrod began to yearn toward this one. He wished that 
_ Carmichael had worked on a farm belonging to his 
uncie. 


“That is a pretty good dog, Sam,” he said, his eyes fol-. 
lowing the pup’s merry violence. “I guess you’re right— 
he’s probably part full-blooded, maybe not as much as 
Duke, but a good deal, anyhow. What you goin’ to name 
him?” 

“ John Carmichael.” 

“T wouldn't,” said Penrod. “I’d name him sumpthing 
nice. I’d name him Frank, or Walter, or sumpthing.” 

“No, sir,” Sam said firmly; “I’m goin’ to name him John 
Carmichael. I told John Carmichael I would.” 

“Well, all right,” Penrod returned, a little 
“Always got to have your own way!” 

“Well, haven’t I got a right to?” Sam inquired, with 
justifiable heat. “I'd like to know why I oughtn’t to have 
my own way about my own dog!” 

“T don’t care,” said Penrod. “You can call. him John 
Carmichael when you speak to him, but when J speak to 
him, I’m goin’ to call him Walter.” 

“You can if you want to,” Sam returned. “It won't be 
his name.” 

“Well, Walter’ll be his name long as I’m talkin’ to him.” 

“Tt won’t, either!” 

“Why won’t it?” Penrod demanded. 
why.” 

“Because,” said Sam, “his name’ll be John Carmichael 
all the time, no matter who’s talkin’ to him.” 

“That’s what you think,” said Penrod, and he added, in 
a tone of determination, ‘“‘His name’ll be Walter whenever 
I say a word to him.” 

Sam began to wear a baffled expression, for the contro- 
versy was unusual and confusing. 

“Tt won’t,” he said. ‘Do you s’pose Duke’s name ’d be 
Walter, if you called him Walter while you were talkin’ to 
him, and then change back to Duke the rest o’ the time 
when you aren’t talkin’ to him?” 

“What?” 

“T said—well, suppose Duke’s name was Walter—” Sam 
paused, finding himself unable to recall the details of the 
argumentative illustration he had offered. 

“What’s all that stuff you were talkin’ about?” Penrod 
insisted. 

“His name’s John Carmichael,” said Sam curtly. ‘“ Hyuh, 

ohn!” 
P “Hyuh, Walter!” cried Penrod. 

“Hyuh, John! Hyuh, John Carmichael!” 

“Hyuh, Walter, Walter! Come here, good ole Walter, 
Walter, Walter!” 

“Hyuh, John! Good ole Johnny!” 

The pup paid no attention to either of the rival god- 
fathers, but continued to clown it over Duke, whose mood 
was beginning to change. His bad temper had exhausted 
itself, and, little by little, the pup’s antics began to stir the 
elderly dog’s memory of his own puphood. He remembered 
the glad unconventionality, the long days of irresponsible 
romping, and he wished that he might live these days again. 
By imperceptible degrees, his indignation diminished; he 
grew milder and milder until, finally, he found himself actu- 
ally collaborating in the pup’s hoydenish assaults. Duke’s 
tone of voice became whimsical; he lay upon his back and 
pretended to swear and snap, but the swearing and snapping 
were now intentional burlesque and meant to be understood 
as such. Duke ended by taking a decided fancy to Walter- 
John Carmichael. 


peevishly, 


“Just answer me 


The moral influence of dogs upon one another is profound 
—a matter seldom estimated at its value. People are often 
mystified by a change of character in a known and tried 
dog; they should seek to discover with whom he has been 
associating himself. Sometimes the change in a dog’s char- 
acter is permanent; sometimes it is merely temporary. In 
the latter case, when the animal returns to his former habit 
of mind, it is usually a sign that the source of influence has 
vanished—the other dog has moved away. Or it may be 
merely that the influenced dog has concluded that his new 
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manner does not pay. One thing, however, is certain: When 
a dog goes wrong late in life, it is almost invariably due to the 
influence and example of some other dog—usually a younger 
one, odd as that may seem. 

Walter-John Carmichael proved his light-headedness by 
forgetting Duke abruptly and galloping off after a sparrow 
which had flown near the ground. The sparrow betook him- 
self to the limb of a tree, while the pup continued to careen 
and zigzag over the grass in the lunatic belief that he was 
still chasing the sparrow. Duke thereupon scampered upon 
an imaginary track, shaped like a large figure 8, and then 
made a jovial rush at Walter-John, bowling him over and 
over. Finding that the thing could be done, Duke knocked 
Walter-John over as often as the latter rose to his feet. 
Duke had caught the infection of youth; he had been lifted 
out of himself by Walter-John’s simple happiness, and the 
little old dog was in great spirits. Of course, he did not 
weigh the question of his conduct carefully; later events 
proved that he acted on the spur of emotion, and paused 
neither to reason nor to estimate consequences. His prompt- 
ings were, indeed, physical rather than mental—simply, 
he felt like a pup once more, and in all things behaved 
like one. 

Meanwhile, the two boys sat upon the grass and watched 
the friendly battle. 

“T’m goin’ to train John to be a trick dog,” said Sam. 

“What you goin’ to train him?” 

“Oh, like dogs in the dog show,” Sam replied, with care- 
less ease. ‘I’m goin’ to make him do all those tricks.”’ 

“Yes, you are!” 

“T am, too!” 

“Well, how are you?” asked the skeptical Penrod. “How 
you goin’ to train him?” 

“Lot’s o’ ways.” 

“Well, what are they?” 

“Why, it’s the easiest thing in the world to train a pup,” 
said Sam. ‘Take an old dog like Duke, and ’course vou 
can’t train him. First thing I’m goin’ to train John is to 
catch a ball when I throw it to him.” 

“You mean catch it in his mouth the same as a baseball 
player does with his hands?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Penrod laughed scornfully. 

“You wait and see!” Sam cried. 

“Well, how are you goin’ to? Just answer me that!” 

“You'll see how.” 

“Well, why can’t 
you answer how 
you're goin’ to do 
so much? Just an- 
swer me that; that’s 
all I——” 


“Well, I'll tell you how,” Sam began, speaking thought- 4 


“Well, why’n’t you ¢e/ll me, then, instead 0’ talkin’ so 

“How can I, when you won’t let me? You talk yourself 
all the 

“You don’t know how! That’s the reason you talk so 
much,” Penrod asserted. ‘You couldn’t any more teach a 
dog to catch a ball than——’” 

“T could, too! I’d put something on it.” 

Penrod’s loud laugh was again scornful. 

“*Put sumpthing on it!’” he mocked. “That'd teach a 
dog to catch a ball, wouldn’t it? What you goin’ to put 
on it? Tar? So it’d stick in his mouth?” 

And, overcome by the humor of this satire, Penrod rolled 
in the grass, shouting derisively. Not at all disconcerted, 
his friend explained: 

“No; I wouldn’t put any ole tar on it. Id take a ball 
and rub sumpthing that tastes good to him on the ball.” 

“What for?” 

“Then I’d throw it to him, and he’d catch it just like he 
would a piece o’ beefsteak. Haven’t you ever seen a dog 
catch meat?” 

Penrod’s laughter ceased; the idea fascinated him at 
once. 

“Look here, Sam,” he said: “Let’s teach both our dogs 
to do that. Let’s go round to the barn and start gettin’ 
‘em all trained up so’s we can have a dog show.” 

“That's the ticket!” cried Sam. 

Within five minutes, the unfortunate Duke and Walter- 
John, interrupted in their gambols, were beginning to un- 
dergo a course of instruction. The two trainers agreed to 
avoid all harshness; the new method of teaching by at- 
tractive deceptions was to be followed throughout the 
course, and, for a while, they were consistently persuasive 
and diplomatic. Penrod brought a bit of raw meat and a 
solid-rubber ball from the house. The meat was rubbed on 
the ball, which was then presented to the two dogs for in- 
spection and sniffing. Both took some interest in it, and 
Duke licked it casually. 

The ball was tossed first to Duke, who moved aside and 
would have taken his unobtrusive departure had he not 
been detained. Next, Sam tossed the ball to Walter-John, 
who, without budging, placidly watched its approach 
through the air, and yet seemed surprised and troubled 
when it concluded its flight upon his right eye. 

Meat was freshly rubbed upon the ball and the ex- 
periment repeated again and again, so that, after a little 
experience, Walter-John learned to watch 
the ball and to move as soon as he saw it 
coming toward him. After half an hour, he 
was almost as able a dodger as Duke. 

It may not be denied that, by this time, 
the trainers were irritated. Their theory 
was so plausible—it had sounded so simple, 
so inevitable—that the il- 
logical conduct of the two 
dogs could not fail to get 


The pup paid no attention to either of the rival go 1fathers, but continued 
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more and more upon the theorists’ nerves. Naturally, then, 
in spite of all agreements never to resort to harshness, there 
were times when, instead of tossing, Penrod threw the ball 
to Duke, and Sam to Walter-John. 

In fact, to an observer who had no knowledge of dog- 
training, the instruction finally might have seemed to be 
a contest in accuracy between the two trainers, especially 
as they had found it necessary to tie both Walter-John 
and Duke rather closely to the stable wall. Indeed, that 
was the view which Della, Mrs. Schofield’s cook, ignorantly 
took of the matter. 

“T niver see th’ beat!” she exclaimed, coming out upon 
the back porch from the kitchen. ‘‘Chainin’ thim two poor 
dogs aginst the wall and throwin’ big rocks at ’em to see 
which can hit ’em the most times and——” 

“Rocks!” Penrod interrupted angrily. ‘“‘Who’s throwin’ 
rocks? You tell me who’s throwin’ any rocks!” 

“T’ll tell ye to come to lunch,” Della retorted. ‘And 
Mrs. Williams has been telephonin’ a quarter ’v an hour. 
They're waitin’ lunch at the Williamses; so ye’d both better 
let them poor dogs go—if they still got the strenk to walk. 
Are ye comin’ to yer lunch, Musther Penrod, or not? 
Come in and try to eat like a human person and not like a 
rhinoceros the way ye did yesterday, and ye know what ye 
got fer it, too—I’m glad, praise hiven!” 

She returned into the house, slamming the door. 

“What’s she mean, Penrod?” Sam inquired, as he re- 
leased Walter-John from the wall. ‘What did you get for 
what, that she says she was so glad about?” 

“Nothin’,” said Penrod, though his expression had be- 
come momentarily unpleasant. ‘Those Irish always got to 
be sayin’ sumpthing or other.” 

“Yep,” Sam agreed. “Let’s go ahead and train our dogs 
some more this afternoon. You bring Duke over to our 
yard, Penrod, and let’s get started early.” 

Penrod assented, and, at a little after one o’clock, the 
training began again in the Williams’ yard. Duke and 
Walter-John passed two hours comparable to hours human 
beings pass at the dentist’s, and both the trainers gradually 
became hoarse, though they still maintained that their 
method continued to be humane and persuasive. Experi- 
ments with the ball were finally postponed to another day, as 
both dogs persisted in their dodging, and each refused to 
grasp the idea of a ball’s purpose—even when it was forcibly 
placed in his mouth and held there for minutes at a time. 

Duke had long ago mastered the art 
of ‘sitting-up,”’ and to-day, upon com- 
mand, he “sat up” till he was ready 
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to drop, while Walter-John was held up in a similar position 
and bidden to learn from the example of Duke, but would 
not even look at him. No progress being perceptible in 
this, a barrel-hoop was procured, and one trainer held the 
hoop while the other accustomed the dogs to passing through 
it. Patiently, untél his back ached, Penrod again and again 
threw Duke and the cumbersome Walter-John in turn 
through the hoop, then held it while Sam manipulated the 
dogs. 
“ Now I expeck they unnerstand what we want ’em to do,” 

said Sam, at last, straightening up with a gasp. “ Any- 
ways, they cert ‘nly ought to!” 


“Jump, Dukie!” Penrod urged. “Jump through the 
hoop just like you been doin’! Come on, ole Dukie— 
jump!” 


Again the patience of the instructors was strained. Both 
Duke and Walter-John could be coaxed to pass under the 
hoop or upon either side of it, but each refused to pass 
through it of his free will. Manifestly, they had, for in- 
explicable reasons, conceived a prejudice against hoop- 
jumping, and nothing served to remove their aversion. 

“T’'ll tell you what we can train ’em,’’ Penrod suggested, 
after a long pause of discouragement. ‘We can train ’em 
to walk the tight rope. We could do that, anyway!” 

After the setbacks received in processes apparently so 
much simpler (especially for dogs) than tight-rope walking, 
Penrod’s proposal naturally produced a feeling of surprise 
in Sam. 

“What on earth you talkin’ about now?” 

“Why, look!” said Penrod. “Listen, Sam—you listen 
here a minute! We can teach ’em 
to walk the tight rope easy’ It won’t 
be anything at all, the way 7 
got fixed up to do it. Then 
just look where we'll be, when 
our good ole dogs get so’s all j 
we got to do’ll just be to say, , 
‘Hyuh, Dukie, jump up on that , 
clo’es-line and walk it!’ And 
then you can say, ‘Hyuh, Walter, 
jump u 

“T wouldn’t, neither!”? Sam in- 
terrupted. “His name’s John!” 

“Well, anyway,” Penrod contin- 
ued evasively, (Continued on page 112) 
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DRAWS BY FRANK 


The spectacle of a stylish dress stylishly worn is extremely agree- 
able. The spectacle of a roomful of stylish dresses 
stylishly worn is entrancing 


(The Meaning of Frocks) 
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The 


Meaning 


By Arnold Bennett 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


Have you ever pondered over the question of why the 
cost of feminine clothes, as well as the time and thought put 
into their making, is so much in excess of their purely 
utilitarian value? In most things, usefulness determines 
worth, but this is not the case-when it comes to the adorn- 
ment of the fair sex. On first thought, you may say that 
women wear elaborate frocks for esthetic reasons and for 
making themselves attractive to men, but here is explained 
an ingenious theory that will give you quite a different view 
of the matter. 

This is the first of a series of entertaining and instructive 
articles on specially selected topics written by Mr. Bennett 
for Cosmopolitan—an announcement that will create 
anticipatory pleasure in the minds of all who are acquainted 
with his characteristic view-point toward every subject 


that possesses human intcrest. 


4 EING a man, I know that, on the subject of wo- 


men’s fashions, men still talk a vast amount 
of nonsense, partly sincere and partly insincere— 


f especially when there are no women present. 
The fact is that the whole subject is deeply misunderstood. 


Men try to explain the feminine cult of clothes by 


asserting that women as a sex are vain. It is a profound 


begin to fear for the safety of the commonwealth. 


truth that women as a <ex are vain. It is alsc a profound 
truth that men as a sex are vain. Have you ever been with 
aman into a men’s-furnishing shop? If you are a woman, 
you certainly have not, because, though a woman is often 
glad to be accompanied by a man when she is choosing her 
adornments, a man will not allow a woman to watch him at 
thesame work. Fashionable dressmakers are delighted to wel- 
come the accompanying man. But at the sight of a woman 
in his establishment, the fashionable haberdasher would 


Even 


if you are a man, you probably have not been with another 
man into a haberdasher’s shop. Men prefer to do these 
deeds quite alone; they shun even their own sex; the shop- 
man does not count. Why this secrecy? The answer is 
clear. Men are ashamed of themselves on such occasions 
because, on such occasions, their real vanity is exposed. 
Tailors, haberdashers, and hatters are a loyal clan; but it 
must be admitted that they all have a strange look on their 
faces. That look is due to the revelations of male vanity 
which they carry locked eternally in their breasts. To these 
purveyors, men give themselves away and are shameless 


before them. The ordinary man well knows that he is vain. 


Besides, you can see him surreptitiously glancing at himself 


in shop windows any day. And in some American periodi- 


cals there are positively more advertisements of men’s 


finery than of women’s. 


Again, men try to explain the feminine cult of clothes by 

asserting that women are like sheep and must follow one 

a another. What one does, all must do. This argument is 
more than insincere; ic is impudent. For women show 


The woman who bedeck.:; herself is 
actuated by three motives 


much wider originality and variations of attire among 
themselves than men do among themselves. Half a dozen 
average well-dressed women will be as different one from 
another as half a dozen flowers of different species; you 
could distinguish between them half a mile off. But half 
a dozen well-dressed men would be indistinguishably alike 
if you decapitated them. It is notorious that men are the 
slaves of fashion. If a new shade of cravat or sock comes 
out, the city will be painted with that shade in less than a 
week. One year, every handkerchief is worn in the sleeve. 
Another year, it will be shocking to wear a handkerchief in 
the sleeve, because the only proper place for wearing a 
handkerchief is in a pocket over the heart. At the slight- 
est change in the fashionable diameter of the leg of a pair 
of trousers, every man with adequate cash or credit will 
rush privily to his tailor’s, and in sixty hours a parcel will 
arrive at that man’s home marked: “Very urgent. Deliver 
at once.” 

Men have a perfect passion for being exactly like other 
men—not merely in clothes but in everything. So much 
so that they cannot bear to think that there are men unlike 
themselves. Thus, men will form clubs, of which all the 
members are alike in some important point; so that, while 
they are in the club, they will live under the beautiful 
illusion of universal -resemblance. They loathe opinions 
which are unfashionable, or unfashionable in their particular 


set and environment; they will not even read about such 
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opinions if they can help it; they are ready to imprison or 
kill (and often actually have imprisoned or killed) the hold- 
ers of such opinions, solely because they are not in the 
fashion. And could a man with a bag-wig walk down the 
Strand or Fifth Avenue without having it knocked off or 
being arrested for obstruction? He could not. Neverthe- 
less, a bag-wig is less preposterous than a silk hat. 

Yet again, men try to explain the feminine cult of clothes 
by asserting that women as a sex really enjoy the huge 
task of dressing, and really enjoy spending money for the 
sake of spending money, and have no brains above personal 
embellishment. All these arguments are patently ridicu- 
lous. To very many well-dressed women, the task of 
dressing is naught but a tedious and heavy burden. As 
for brains, it frequently occurs that the women with the 
most intelligence (intelligence far surpassing that of the 
average man) are the most chic. In regard to the enjoy- 
ment of mere spending, the charge is true. It is, however, 
equally true of men. I could refer to tailors, haberdashers, 
and hatters, but I will not. Take, for a change, two dining 
parties at a restaurant, one consisting of three men and three 
women, the other consisting of six men. The bill of the six 
men will be the heavier. As a sex, men, in the French 
phrase, “refuse themselves nothing.” And their felicity in 
spending for the sake of spending is touchingly boyish. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the subjection of 
women to costly fashion, we are now, at any rate, in a 
position to say what the explanation is not. It is not that 
women are specially vain. It is not that women are spe- 
cially like sheep. It is not that they lack intelligence. It 
is not that they enjoy the tyranny. And it is not that they 
are spendthrift. If the explanation lay in any of these 
directions, men would read fashion papers, go to sales, and 
change their suits four times a day. 


Yeu will say, 

“Women adorn themselves in order to be attractive to the 
othe sex.” 

This is true, but only to a limited extent. And men also 
adorn themselves in order to be attractive to the other 
sex. Moreover, a Woman who has found the man of her 
desire, and is utterly satisfied therewith, will still go on 
adorning herself, even though the man in question has made 
it quite clear that she would attract him just as strongly 
in a sack as in a Poiret gown. Further, some fashions do 
not attract—they excite ridicule rather than admiration— 
yet they are persisted in. And women of the classes who 
do not and cannot cultivate fashionableness succeed at 
least as well as the other women in attracting men, even 
when these men, by reason of laborious lives, have almost 
no leisure for dalliance. The truth is that the competition 
among women for men is chiefly a legend—not wholly. 
There are more women than men, but not many more. 
Women want marriage more than men want marriage, but 
not much more. Competition is by no means so fierce 
that women have to perform prodigies of self-ornamentation 
in order to inveigle a fellow creature so simple that he 
worries about the tint of his own necktie and socks; and 
the idea of such a phenomenon is derogatory to women. 
After all, nature has the business of sex-attraction in hand, 
and she is not dependent on fashions. Long before fashions 
had been evolved, she managed it precisely as well as she 
manages it to-day. She relies not upon textile stuffs but 
upon the stuff that dreams are made ofi—namelt¥, glances, 
gestures, actions, and speech. 

The authentic major explanation of the expensive fashion- 
ableness of women must be sought in another direction. 
As usual, men are at the bottom of the affair. When 
woman gloriously dresses herself up to go out, she does so 
in order to prove to the world something which man wants 
to be proved to the world. In old days, the two attributes 
which man held in the highest esteem were wealth and 
idleness. To be poor was shameful, and to work for a 
living was shameful. Man, therefore, had to demonstrate 


publicly that he was neither needy nor industrious. One of 
the best methods of demonstration was costume, and the 
costume of the successful man in those days was ve 
expensive, and so gorgeous and delicate as to make toil 
impossible for him. 

The time came when man ceased to be proud of his own 
idleness, and his costume altered accordingly. Ther the 
duty of demonstrating wealth and idleness by means of 
costume fell on woman. Man could not do the demonstra- 
tion on his own person—he was too busy—and hence he 
employed the lady to be expensive on his behalf. Such 
was her function, and still is her function. The Rue de la 
Paix is based firmly on the distant past. Assuredly, long 
years will elapse before feminine costume ceases to be 
used as a demonstration that man possesses the attributes 
that are most admired. Estates demonstrate the possession 
of those attributes; bonds demonstrate the possession of 
those attributes. But estates are a fixture, and bonds are 
kept in a safe. Costume walks about; your wife can take 
it to the seaside with her; the world cannot help noticing 
it, and it has the further advantage of ministering to the 
senses. 

The proofs of the substantial correctness of this explana- 
tion of women’s dress are iniumerable. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal proof is that the very man who grumbles at fashion- 
ableness in women would be the first to complain if his 
wife started to ignore fashion and to dress merely for 
comfort, utility, and charm. No man objects to the in- 
expensiveness of his wife’s clothes, but every man objects 
to their looking inexpensive. The advertised lure of a 
blouse marked “Five Dollars” at a sale is that it has the 
air of a blouse costing ten dollars. Suppose a rich man 
sees a delightful typewriting voung woman walking down 
the street, falls in love with her, and marries her. Now, 
although the clothes in which he saw her suited her admi- 
rably in every way, and although she has simple tastes and 
more elaborate clothes do not suit her so well, the first 
thing she has to do on marriage is to alter her style of 
dress for a more expensive style. Otherwise, the man will 
say, “I don’t want my wife to look like a clerk.” In other 
words, “I insist on my wife demonstrating to the universe 
that I possess wealth and can afford to keep her idle on 
my behalf.””, Even in small country towns, where per- 
sonal adornment is theoretically discouraged, and where 
people preach the entirely false maxim that externals don’t 
matter—even there the theory holds good. The middle- 
class wife will have her sealskin coat before she has her 
automobile. Fur coats are detestable garments to walk 
in, but real sealskin is a symbol which cannot be denied. 

And it is as important that costume should prove idle- 
ness as that it should prove wealth. Hence the fragility 
of extremely fashionable costumes and their unpracticality. 
The fashionable costume must be of such a nature that the 
least touch of the workaday world will ruin it; and it must 
go beyond this—it must be of such a nature that the wearer 
is actually prevented by it from her full and proper activity. 
An unconsidered movement would rip it to pieces. Rich 
Chinese males till recently kept their finger nails so long 
that it was impossible for them to use their hands; and 
they maimed Chinese females so that they could not walk. 
Both sexes were thus rendered helpless, and the ability to 
be futile was proved like a problem of Euclid. We laugh 
at thet. Crinolines were admirably designed to hinder 
honest work. And we laugh at crinolines, too. But we 
still have the corset, though the corset is not the homicidal 
contrivance it once was. And we have the high-heeled 
shoe, higher than ever. : 

You say, “But women wear high heels to increase their 
apparent height.” Not a bit! All women whose business 
it is to demonstrate idleness to the universe wear high 
heels because high heels are a clear presumption that the 
wearer is not obliged really to exert herself. If a woman 
with a rich husband is so inordinately tall that she 3 
ashamed of her height, she will wear high heels to prove 


DRAWN BY FRANK SNAPP 


I even have hope that women will one day wear dresses which 
they can put on and fasten unaided—without the 
help of one, two, or three assistants 
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that her husband is rich. And, not to be outdone, the 
delightful typewriting girl walking down the street at eight- 
thirty A. M. will also wear high heels—and each hurried 
step she takes is a miracle of balance, pluck, and endurance. 
Life is marvelous! 


You will say, 

“Life may be marvelous, but these revelations about 
human motives are terrible, and they depress us.” 

They ought not to depress you. The saving quality 
about human motives is that they are so human, and there- 
fore so forgivable. And, be it remembered, I have not 
asserted that the demonstration of wealth and leisure is 
the sole explanation of fashionableness. I have already 
referred to the desire to be attractive, and to this must 
be added the sense of beauty, which is nearly allied to it. 
The woman who bedecks herself is actuated by three 
motives—the motive of ostentation (to satisty primarily 
the man), the motive to attract, and the motive to satisfy 
the sense of beauty. 

As regards the last, it may be said that the sense of 
beauty does not regularly improve in mankind, like, for 
instance, the sense of justice. No feminine raiment has 
ever equaled the classic Greek, which was not costly. But, 
then, the Greeks were not worried by too much wealth. 
And the Greek dress would be highly inconvenient without 
the Greek daily life, and especially without the Greek 
climate. And I doubt if, nowadays, we should care greatly 
for the Greek life. Still, the sense of beauty does em- 
phatically exist among us, and the desire of women to be 
attractive is quite as powerful as it was in the time of 
Aspasia. These two motives are constantly, and often 
victoriously, fighting against the motive of ostentation, and 
it is probably the interplay of the three motives that pro- 


If the possession of wealth has to be proved to the world, it could not be proved 
in a more charming way than in the costumes of women 


duces the continual confusion and expensive changes of 
fashion, as has been well argued by Professor Franklin 
Henry Giddings, one of the most brilliant social philosophers 
in the United States. 

“But all this must be altered!” the ardent among you 
will cry out. “In future, women must dress solely to be 
attractive and to satisfy the sense of beauty.”’ 

Well, they just won’t. Men will never allow it, and women 
themselves would never agree to it. Costume will always 
be more than costume; costume is so handy and effective 
as a symbol of something else, and that something else 
will always be—success. When wealth ceases to be the 
standard of success, then costume will cease to be employed 
as a proof of wealth, and not before. Meanwhile, we must 
admit that, if the possession of wealth has to be proved to 
the world, it could not be proved in a more charming and 
less offensive way than in the costumes of women. The 
spectacle of a stylish dress stylishly worn is extremely 
agreeable. The spectacle of a roomful of stylish dresses 
stylishly worn is entrancing. 

Leisure, the ability to be idle and useless, is still, to a 
certain extent, a standard of success in life, but not any- 
thing like so much so as in the past. People are gradually 
perceiving that to be idle and useless is vicious. Hence the 
unpracticalness of women’s .costumes will gradually de- 
crease. Beyond question, high heels, for example, will 
vanish from our pavements and from our drawing-rooms. 
I even have hope that women will one day wear dresses 
which they can put on and fasten unaided—without the 
help of one, two, or three assistants. But such changes 
will arrive slowly. You cannot hurry nature. It is a great 
truth that the present is firmly rooted in the past. It 
refuses to be pulled up by theroots. Futile to announce 
that vou will in future be guided by nothing but common 
sense! Whose common sense? Com- 
mon sense is a purely relative thing. 
The common sense of the past often 
seems silly to us, and the common 
sense of the present will often seem 
silly to the future. The progress of 

mankind is an extraor- 

dinarily complex busi- 
ness. It cannot be 
settled in a_ phrase. 

Nothing in it is simple; 

nothing in it is unre- 

lated to the rest. Every- 

thing in it has a 

reason which will ap- 

peal to trueintelligence. 

And men should. bear 
this in mind when they 
talk lightly and scornfully 
(and foolishly) about 
women’s fashions. 

To conclude, let me 
utter one word about the 
secret fear that lies always 
at the back of most men’s 
minds—the fear that such 

_and such a change in the 
habits of women will de- 
stroy their femininity. 
This fear is groundless. 
Femininity, thank heaven! 
is entirely indestructible. 
It will survive all prog- 
ress and all revolutions 
of taste. “And when the 
end comes on this coo.int 
planet, the last vestige of it 
will be there, fronting the 
last vestige of masculinity. 


Arnold Bennett’s next article, Some Axioms of War-work, will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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Henry Calverly forms an odd partnership 


By Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


T was half-past nine of a Sabbath morning at the beginning 
of June. The beneficent sunshine streamed down on the maples, 
oaks, and elms that shaded the parklike streets of Sunbury, 
on the shingled roofs of the many decorous but comfortable 

homes, on the wide lawns, on the hundreds of washed and brushed 
little boys and starched little girls who were marching meekly to 
the various Sunday-schools. Above the new cement sidewalk on 
Simpson Street—where all the stores were closed excepting the two 
drug stores and Swanson’s flower shop—the sunshine quivered and 
wavered, bringing oppressive promise of the first really warm day 
of the young summer. Slow-swinging church-bells sent out widen- 
ing, reverberating circles of mellow tone through the still air. 

The sun shone, too, on the old barn back of the Parmenter place 
on Filbert Avenue, where dwelt the editorial staff of the Weekly 
Voice of Sunbury, Humphrey Weaver and Henry Calverly, 3d. 

The barn presented an odd appearance—the red paint of an earlier 
decade in the nineteenth century here faded to brown, there flaked 
off altogether, but the up-stairs part, once the haymow, embellished 
with neat double windows. Below, giving on the alley, was a white- 
painted door with a single step and an ornamental boot-scraper. 

Within, down-stairs, in the old carriage-room and stalls, was Hum- 
phrey Weaver’s “shop’’—lathes, large and small, tool-benches, two 
large reels of piano-wire, rows of wall boxes filled with metal machine 
parts, several round objects that might have been small electric 
motors hanging by wires or twisted strings from the ceiling-joists, 
heavy steel wheels of various sizes mounted in frames, some with 
wooden handles at one side, very large box kites at one end of the 
room, smaller models of what might have been another sort of kite; 
up-stairs, a spacious living-room with cushioned seats under the win- 
dows, hard-wood floor with plain rugs, wicker furniture, piano; also, 
adjoining, a bathroom and two bedrooms. The larger of the bed- 
rooms, Humphrey’s own, was partly lined, floor to ceiling, with books, 
mostly works on physics and the principles of mechanics. Electric 
lights (the wiring all done by Humphrey) hung about in convenient 
places. The bed was neatly made; clothes were hung in a corner; 
shoes and slippers stood in a row. 

In the other bedroom, Henry’s, the couch-bed was a rumpled heap, 
a suitcase lay on the floor, half unpacked; a trunk was in the same 


. condition; clothes, shoes, neckties, photographs were scattered about 


on table, chairs, and floor, a box of books by the bed, a guitar in an 
old green-flannel bag leaning against the door. 

In a corner of the living-room, the doors of an ingeniously contrived 
cupboard stood open, disclosing a sink, shelves of dishes, and a small 
ice-box. 

Humphrey, tall, angular, in shirt, trousers, and slippers, stood wash- 
ing the breakfast things. He was smoking a cob pipe. His long, 


wrinkly, usually quizzical face, could Henry have seen it, wasdeathly 


sober. 

Henry, however, could see only the lean back. And he looked at 
that only momentarily. He was busy smoothing the faint blond 
fringe along his upper lip and twisting it up at the ends. Too, he 
leaned slightly on his bamboo walking-stick, staring down at it, watch- 


ing it bend. Despite his white ducks and shoes, blue-serge coat, k 


creamy white-felt hat on the back of his shapely head, despite the 
rather noticeable nose-glasses with the black-silk cord hanging from 
them to his lapel, he presented a forlorn picture. He wished Hum- 
phrey would say something. That long back was hostile. 

Not twenty-four hours back, Humphrey, who was a lot older— 
twenty-four or -five, if a year—had lifted him, as by the scruff of 
the neck, out of Mrs. Wilcox’s boarding-house and brought him, bag 
and baggage, in here. And already they weren’t getting on. Little 
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Henry was muttering, mumbling, tracing 
+ out the pattern in the rug-border 
with his silly little stick 
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34 In Sand-fly Time 


things like washing dishes and making beds and—dusting! 
Humphrey was proving an old fuss-budget. And Henry 
couldn't think what to do about it. He could never, never 
in the world,do those fussy. things, use his hands. He 
couldn’t even flounder through the little mental processes 
that lead up to doing things with your hands. He wasn’t 
that sort of person. Humphrey was. 

“Oh, thunder, Hump!” Thus Henry weakly. 

 &§ the o!d dishes slide a little while. Ill be back. 
— my fault that I’ve got a date now.” 
Te Humphrey set down a cup rather hard, rolled the dish- 
: towel into a ball, and threw it, with heat, after the cup, 
then strode to the window, nursing his pipe and staring 
out at the gooseberry and currant bushes in the back yard 
of the First Presbyterian parsonage across the alley. 

Humphrey liked order. It was the breath of his life. 
Combined with solitude, it spelled peace to his bachelor 
soul. But here it was only the second day, and the place 
was a pigsty. What would it be in a week? 

He was aware that Henry moved over, all hesitation and 
with words, to shut the door of that hopelessly littered 
bedroom. The boy appeared to have no intention of 
picking up his things; he wasn’t even unpacking. Leaving 
his clothes that way! The words he was so con- 
fusedly uttering were the absurdest excuses. 

“Just shut the door—fix it all up when I get 
back—an hour or so——” 

Why, he had gone out before six of the 
preceding evening to get some cheese for a 
little supper @ deux, and had not reappeared 
until twenty minutes past midnight! He 
had met the pretty Mrs. Arthur V. Hen- 
derson and her prettier guest, Corinne 
Doag, of St. Louis, and had 
promptly taken the cheese down 
to Mrs. Henderson’s for a rabbit. 
The cheese stood charged now 
to Humphrey’s account at Ber- 
ger’s grocery! 

And his trouble at the board- 
ing-house—a common, down- 
right vulgar little girl had figured 
in it, one Mamie Wilcox, right 
out of the boarding-house. He 
had taken her to Hoffmann’s 
Garden, up the shore. A little 
wheeling party, on a tandem. 
They had been seen, of course, 
and by Sunbury folk; for Hoff- 
mann’s was popular, one of the 
few possible places to go. It 
appeared that the Wilcox girl 
had worn bloomers and drunk 
beer. Rather tight bloomers, 
apparently Henry had mum- 
bled to Humphrey things he 
couldn’t wholly mean about leaving town 
in disgrace, beginning life again farther 
west. 

It was in a wave of unaccustomed sentimentalism that 
Humphrey had gathered him in. Humphrey had few 
visitors. You couldn’t work with aimless youths hanging 
around. He knew all about that. Humphrey’s evenings 
were precious. His time was figured out, Monday morning 
to Saturday night, to the minute. And the Sundays were 
always an orgy of work. But this youth, to whom he had 
opened his quarters and his slightly acid heart, was the most 
aimless being he had ever known. An utter surprise, 
. shock. Yet here he was, all over the place. It was the 
imit! 

_Humphrey was trying, by a mighty effort of will, to get 
himself back into that maudlin state of pity which had 
brought on all this trouble. If he could only manage again 
to feel sorry for the boy, perhaps he could stand him. But 


“Let 
It ain't 


he could only bite his pipe-stem. Anger was stirring within 
him, a sort of nervous rage, just at the mess in the rooms 
and the abject, invertebrate young person planted there. 
As he struggled against it, his temper rose and rose. He 
was afraid he might say something he would be sorry for. 
No good in that, of course. 

The boy was over by the stairs now, all apologies, 
mumbling useless words. But he was going—no doubt 
whatever as to that. Wilful, selfish, as useless as his words, 

“T’m late now,” he was saying. ‘‘What else can I do, 
Hump? I promised. If you just wouldn’t be in such a 


thundering hurry about those darn dishes—I can’t live like 
I just can’t!” 


a machine. 


“She doesn't know I'm here,” 
he mused, with bitterness 


“You could have cleaned up your 
room while you’ve been standing there,” 
said Humphrey, in a rumbling voice. 

“No, I couldn’t. Put up all my 
pictures and books and things! I’m not like you. You 
don’t understand.” 

“Understand—piffle! 
is where I live?” 

“T know. But——” 

Humphrey wheeled on him, pipe in hand, a cold light in 
his eyes. 

“T’m not asking much of you,” he said. 

“Oh, thunder, Hump! Do you think I don’t appre- 
ciate——”’ 

“T’d be glad to help you. But you’ve got to do a lilile 
on your own account. Darn it; this is more than I 
can stand! It smothers me! How can I work? How 
can I think?” He stopped short, bit his lip, turned back 
to the window, and thrust his pipe into his mouth. 


Can’t you understand that this 
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Humphrey’ knew without looking that the boy was 
fussing endlessly at that absurd mustache. And sighing— 
he heard that. He bit hard on his pipe-stem. His temper 
rarely broke loose like this—only under unusual provoca- 
tion. The day was wrecked already. He would be boiling 
up every few moments, tripping over Henry’s things, 
regretting his perhaps too harsh words. Yes; they were 
too harsh, of course. 

Henry was muttering, mumbling, tracing out the pattern 
in the rug-border with his silly little stick. These words 
were audible: 

“T don’t see why you asked me to come here. I suppose 
I— Of course, if you don’t want me to stay here with 
you, I suppose I— Oh, well, I guess I aint much good!” 
The voice trailed huskily off into silence. 
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After all, there didn’t seem to be any place the boy 
could stay, if not here. Living alone in a boarding-house 
hadn’t worked at all. To send him out into the world 
would be like condemning him. 

Henry moved off down the stairs slowly, pausing once 
as if he had not yet actually determined to go. Walking 
more briskly, he emerged from the alley and swung round 
into Filbert Avenue. The starched and shining children 
were pouring in an intermittent stream into the First 
Presbyterian chapel behind the big church. 

Gloom in his eyes, striking in a savage aimlessness with 
his cane at the grass, he passed the edifice. Walking thus, 
he felt a presence and lifted his eyes. 

Approaching was a pleasant-looking young woman of 
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twenty. It was Martha Caldwell. She had a class in the 
Sunday-school. 

Doubtless there were uninformed folk in Sunbury who 
supposed that Henry and Martha were still going together. 
For three years, barring a few brief emotional digressions 
on the part of each, the fact that they were going together 
had been accepted locally as a tradition. What the un- 
informed ones didn’t know was that Martha had, by chance, 
perhaps by way of a faint revolt against Henry’s fixed 
position across the threshold of her social life, accepted 
an invitation to join James B. Merchant, Jr.’s driving 
party to Hoffmann’s Garden. This on a certain evening. 

Martha saw him now. No doubt about that. 

For the moment, in Henry’s abasement of spirit, he half 
forgot that she had cut him dead, publicly, on Simpson 
Street on the Saturday. Or, if it was not a forgetting, it 
was a vagueness. Henry was full to brimming of himself. 
He was in trouble. Never, not in years, had he craved 
sympathy as he craved it today. The word “craved,” 
though, isn’t strong enough. It was an utter need. An 
outcast, perhaps literally homeless; for how could he go 
back to Humphrey’s after what had occurred? He must 

pack his things, of course. 
a He raised his hand—slowly, a thought 
stiffly—toward his hat. Martha moved 
swiftly by, staring past him fixedly, her 
lips compressed, her color rising. 

Henry’s hand hung suspended a mo- 
ment, than sank to his side. 

He himself was capable of any sort 
of heedlessness, but never of unkindness. 
That such an action could be anything 
but deliberate unkindness did not occur to 
him. The color surged hotly over his face 
and reddened his ears. 

There was a chance—a pretty good 
chance, it seemed, as he recalled the pleasant 
Saturday evening over a rabbit—that he 
might find sympathy at Mrs. 
Arthur V. Henderson’s. There 
was one place where, within 
twelve hours, Henry Calverly, 
3d had had some standing. 
They had seemed to like him. 
Mrs. Henderson had unques- 
tionably played up to him. 
And her guest was a peach! 

At a feverish pace, almost running, 
he went there. 


Corinne Doag was a big girl with 
blue-black hair and a profile like the 
Goddess of Liberty on the silver quarter of the 
period. Her full face rather belied the profile; it was 
an easy, good-natured face, though with.a hint of 
preoccupation about the dark eyes. Her smile was 
almost a grin. Shehad the great giftofhealth. She 
radiated it. You couldn’t ignore her; you felt her. 

Though not a day older than Henry, Corinne was a singer 
of promise. At Mrs. Henderson’s musicale on the Thursday 
just gone, she had managed song-groups of Schumann, 
Schubert, Franz, and Wolf, an Italian aria or two, and some 
quaint French folk-songs with ample evidence of sound 
training and coaching. Her voice had faults. It was still 
a little too big for her. It was a contralto without a hollow 
note in it, firm and strong, with a good upper range. There 
was in it more than a hint of power. It moved you, even 
in her cruder moments. Her speaking voice—slow, lazy, 
strongly sensuous—gave Henry thrills. 

She and Henry strolled up the lake, along the bluff, 
through and beyond the oak-clad campus, away up past the 
lighthouse. She seemed not to mind the increasing heat. 

Henry himself minded no external thing. He was ablaze 
with self. Corinne Doag was, at the moment, the one 
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person in the world who could help him in his hour of 
deep trouble. It was not clear how she could help him, 
but, somehow, she could. He was blindly sure of it. If he 
could just impress himself on her, make her forget other 
men, other interests! 

He was leading her to a secluded breakwater between 
the lighthouse and Pennyweather Point, where, under the 
clay bluff, the shell of an old boat gave you a back and 
shielded you at once from morning sun and from the gaze 
of casual strollers up the beach. Henry knew the place 
well, had guided various girls there. Martha had often 
spoken of it as “our” breakwater. But no twinge of 
memory disturbed him now. His nervous intentness on this 
immediate, rather desperate task of conquering Corinne’s 
sympathy fully occupied his thoughts. 

When they arrived at the chosen spot, he was stilted in 
manner, though atremble within. He ostentatiously took 
off his coat and spread it for her, overpowering her easy 
protests. 

It had been thought by a number of girls and by a few 
of his elders that Henry had charm. He was aware of 
this, had even resented it; for well he knew that the 
quality they called “charm” he could usually turn 
on and off like water at a faucet. Now, of all occa- 
sions, was the time to turn it on. But he 
was breathlessly unequal to it. 

Perversity seized his tongue. He stood 
over her, glaring down rather fiercely and 
saying nothing at all. 

“The shade does feel good,” said she. 

Still he groped for words or for a 
mental attitude that might result 
in words. None came. Here she 
was, at his feet, and he couldn’t 
even speak. He fell back, in per- 
turbation, on physical display, be- 
came the prancing male. 

“T like to skip stones,” he 
managed to say, with husky sellf- 
consciousness. He hunted flat 
stones, threw them hard and far 
until his face shone with sweat. 

To her, “Better let me hold your 
glasses,”’ he responded with an ir- 
ritable shake of the head. 

But such physical violence 
couldn’t go on indefinitely. Not 
in this heat. He threw less vigor- 
ously. He wondered, in something 
of a funk, why he couldn’t grasp 
his opportunity. He became aware 
of asound—a sound that in a more 
felicitous moment would have 
thrilled him. 

She was singing softly. Once she 
stopped and did a phrase over, as 
if she were practising. 

He stole a glance. She wasn’t 
even looking at him. She had sunk 
back on an elbow, her long frame stretched 
comfortably out, and seemed to be observing 
the gulls rather absently. Henry came over, 
sat on a spile, glared at her. 

“T skipped that last one seven times,” said he. 

She gave him an indulgent little smile and 
hummed on. 

doesn’t know I’m here,” he mused, with bit- 
terness. ‘‘Idon’t count. Nobody wantsme.” And 
added, ‘‘She’s selfish.”” Suddenly he broke 
out tragically: “You don’t know what 
I've been through. I wouldn’t tell you.” 

The tune came to an end. Still watch- 
ing the gulls, still absently, she asked, 
after a pause, 


“Why not?” 

“You'd despise me. Everybody does.” 

“T doubt that. Mildred Henderson certainly doesn’t. 
You ought to hear her talk about you.” 

“She'll be like the others, too. My life has been very 
hard. Living alone with my way to make. Wha’d she 
say about me?” 

‘That you’re a genius. She can’t make out why you’ve 
been burying yourself. Working for a little country 
paper.” 


Henry considered this. It was pleasing. But he might 


have wished for a less impersonal manner in Corinne. Still— 
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He danced about the kitchen and sang comic songs as he wiped dj 


it was pleasing. He sat erect. A light glimmered in his 
eve, glimmered and grew. When he spoke, his voice took 
on body. 

“So she says I’m a genius, eh? Well, maybe it’s true. 
Maybe I am. I’m something. Or there’s something in 
me. Sometimes I feel it. I’ve done a few things. I put 
on ‘Iolanthe’ here. .When I was only eighteen. Chorus of 
fifty, and big soloists. I ran it—drilled °em——”’ 

“[T know. Mildred told me.” 

“T'll do something else one of these days.” 

“I’m sure you will,” she murmured politely. 

It was going none too well. She wasn’t really interested. 
He hadn’t touched her. Perhaps he had better not talk 
about himself. He thought it over, and decided not to. 
Another avenue of approach would be better. 

*That’s an awfully pretty brooch,” he ventured. 
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She glanced down, touched it with her long fingers. The 
brooch was a cameo, set in beaded old gold. 

“It was a present,” she said, “from one of the nicest 
men I ever knew.” 

This chilled Henry’s heart. Out of his first-hand ex- 
perience he had been able at times, in youthfully masculine 
company, to expound general views regarding the sex that 
might be termed cynical. But confronted with the par- 
ticular girl, the new girl, Henry was an incorrigible and 
cruel idealist. 

It had only vaguely occurred to him that Corinne had 
men friends. It hurt, just to think of it. And presents— 
things like that, gold in it—the thing had cost many 
a penny! His bitterness swelled, blackened his thoughts. 

“That’s it,” theserannow. ‘Presents! Money! That’s 
what girls want. Keep you dancing. String you. Make 

you spend a lot on ’em. That’s what they’re 

after.” 

The situation was so painful that he got up 
abruptly and again skipped stones. He shame- 
» lessly exhibited the grace and strength of 
a his slimly athletic young body. Until the 
| Nye fact that she let him do it, amused herself 
: ip practising songs and drinking in the 
beauty of the place and the day, 

became quite too much for him. 

When he came gloomily over, 
she remarked, 

must be starting back.” 

He stood motionless, even let her 
get up, with an amused expression 
throw his coat over her arm. 

“Oh, come on; don’t go yet,” he 
begged. “Why, we’ve only just 
got here!” 

“It’s a long walk. And it’s hot. 
We'll never get back for dinner if 
we don’t start. I mustn’t keep 
Mildred waiting.’ 

He thought: 

‘A lot she’d care if she wanted 
to be with me!” 

He said: 

“What are you doing to-night?” 

“Oh, a couple of Chicago men 
are coming out.” 

“Oh!” It was between a grunt 
anda snort. Hestruck out at such 
a gait that she finally said: 

“Tf you want to walk at that 
pace, I’m afraid you'll have to 
walk alone.” 

So far a failure. Just as with 
Humphrey, the situation had 
given him no opportunity to dis- 

play his own kind of thing. The 
picturesque slang phrase had not 
then been coined, but Henry was 
in wrong and knew it. 

The first faint hope stirred when 
Mrs. Henderson rose from a ham- 
mock and came to the top step to 
clasp his hand. She thought him 
a genius. Well, she had been ac- 
companist through all those rehear- 
sals for ‘‘Iolanthe.” She ought 
to know. 

She asked him now, in her alertly 
offhand way, to stay to dinner. He ac- 
cepted instantly. 

Mildred Henderson was little, slim, 
quick, with tiny feet and hands. Despite 
these latter, she was the most accomplished 
pianist in Sunbury. She had snappy little 
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eyes, and a way of smiling quickly and brightly. The 
Hendersons had lived four or five years in Sunbury. They 
had no children. They had no servant at this time—but 
she possessed the gift of getting up pleasant little meals 
without apparent effort. 

After the arrival of Corinne and Henry, she disappeared 
for a few moments, then called them to the dining-room. 

“Tt’s really a cold lunch,” she said, as they gathered at 
the table, “chicken and salad and things. But there’s 
plenty for you, Henry. Do have some iced tea. I know 
they starve you at that old boarding-house.”’ 

“I—I’'m not living there any more. I’ve moved.” 

to Mrs. Wombast’s?”’ 

“No. You see, I work with Humphrey Weaver at 
the Voice office, and he asked me to come and live with 
him.” 

“With him? And where does he live?”’ 

“Why, just back of the old Parmenter place.”’ 

“But there’s nothing back of the Parmenter place.” 

““Yes—you see, the barn——”’ 

“Not that old red——” 

“Ves. You’d be surprised. Humphrey’s put in hard- 
wood and electricity and things. He’s really a wonderful 
person. Don’t you think for a minute that he’s just a 
country editor. That’s just while he’s feeling his way. Oh, 
Hump’s a smart fellow! Mighty decent of him to take 
me in that way, too, because he’s busy, and I know he’d 
rather live alone. You see, he’s quiet and orderly about 
things, and I—well, I’m different.” 

“‘Offhand,” mused Mrs. Henderson, “I shouldn’t suspect 
Humphrey Weaver of temperament. But tell me—how 
on earth do you live? Who cooks and cleans up?”’ 

“Well, Hump gets breakfast and—and we'll probably 
take turns cleaning up.”’ 

‘*“You remember Humphrey Weaver, Corinne,” the little 
hostess breezed on. ‘‘ You've met him.”’ Then, to Henry, 
“But do you mean to say that so fascinating a man as that 
lives undiscovered, right under our noses, in this bourgeois 
town?” 

Henry didn’t know the meaning of ‘‘ bourgeois,” but he 
nodded gravely. 

“You must bring him down here, Henry. J can’t imagine 
what I’ve been thinking of to overlook him. Tell you 
what—we'll have a little rabbit to-morrow night. We 
four. We'll devote an evening to drawing Mr. Humphrey 
Weaver out of his shell.’’, Her quick eyes caught a doubtful 
look in Corinne’s eyes. ‘‘Oh,” she said, “we did speak 
of letting Will and Fred take us in town, didn’t we?” 

Corinne nodded. 

It seemed to Henry that he ought to take the situation 
in hand. As regerded his relations with Humphrey, he 
was sailing under false colors. Among his confused thoughts 
he sought, gropingly, a way out. The speech he did make 
was clumsy. 

“T don’t know whether I could make him come. He likes 
to read evenings, or work in his shop.” 

Mrs. Henderson took this in; then let her eyes rest 
a moment thoughtfully on Henry’s ingenuous countenance. 
An intent look crept into her eyes. 

“Do you mean that you two sweep and make beds and 
wash dishes and dust?” 

‘““Well’”—Henry’s voice faltered—‘‘you see, I haven’t 
been—I just moved over there yesterday afternoon.” 

“Hm!” There wes a bright flash in Mrs. Hendtrson’s 
eyes. She chuckled abruptly. ‘“‘I’d like to see the corners 
of those rooms. There ought to be some woman that could 
take care of you.” . She turned again on Henry. “Be sure 
and bring him down to-morrow. Come in about six for a 
picnic supper. Or, no—let me think 7 

Henry’s eyes were on Corinne. She was eating now, 
composedly, like an accomplished feminine fatalist, leaving 
the disposition of matters to her more aggressive hostess. 
The food he had eaten rested comfortably on his long- 
ill-treated but still responsive young stomach. His nervous 


concern of the morning was giving place to a glow of snug 
inner well-being. Ice-cream was before him now, a heaping 
plate of it—vanilla, with hot fudge sauce—and a huge 
slice of chocolate layer-cake. He blessed Mrs. Henderson 
for the rich cream as he let heaping spoonfuls slip down 
his throat and followed them with healthy bites of the 
cake. What a jolly little woman she was! And he knew 
she was on his side. She had sympathy. Even if she 
hadn't yet heard. When she did hear, it - wouldn't 
matter. She would be on his side; he was sure of it. 

Corinne’s hair, a loose curl of it, curved down over her 
ear and part of her cheek. She reached up a long hand and 
brushed it back. The motion thrilled him. He was quiver- 
ingly responsive to the faint down on her cheek, to the 
slight ebbing and flowing of the color under her fine skin, 
to the whiteness of her temple, the curve of her rather 
heavy eyebrow, even to the waist she wore—a simple 
garment, with an open throat and a wide collar that sug- 
gested the sea. 

Mrs. Henderson was talking about something or other 
in her brisk way. 

Henry only partly heard. He was day-dreaming, weav- 
ing an imaginative web of iridescent fancy about the 
healthy, rather matter-of-fact girl before him. And eating 
rapidly his second large helping of ice-cream and his second 
piece of cake. 

Little resentments were still popping up among his 
thoughts, taunting him. But tentative little hopes were 
struggling with these now. A sense of power, even, was 
stirring to life in his breast. This brought new thrills. 
It was a long, long time since he had felt as he was now 
beginning to feel. Life had dealt pretty harshly with him 
these two years. But he wasn’t beaten vet. Not even if 
nice men did give cameo brooches mounted on beaded 
gold. 

He felt in his pocket. Nearly all of the week’s pay was 
there—about eight dollars. It wasn’t much. It wouldn't 
buy gold brooches. Space-reporting on a country weekly 
at a dollar and a quarter a column was pretty hard sledding. 
He would have to scheme out something. There would be 
seventeen dollars more on the fifth from his uncle Arthur, 
executor of his mother’s estate and guardian to Henry, but 
that had been mentally pledged to the purchase of necessary 
summer underwear and things. Still, he might manage 
somehow. " You had to do a lot for girls, of course. They 
expected it. Expensive business. 

He indulged himself a moment, shading his eyes with 
one hand and eating steadily on, in a momentary wave of 
bitterness against well-to-do young men. 

Corinne was speaking now, and he was answering. He 
even laughed at something she said. But the train of his 
thoughts rumbled steadily on. 

After the coffee, they all carried out the dishes and 
washed them. Henry amused them by wearing a full- 
length kitchen apron. Corinne tied the strings round his 
waist. He found an excuse to reach back, and, for an 
instant, his hands covered hers. She laughed a little. 
The touch of her smooth skin and the sound of that rich, 
low-toned laugh made him suddenly hilarious. He danced 
about the kitchen and sang comic songs as he wiped 
dishes and took them to the china-closet in the butler’s 
pantry. 

This chore finished, they went to the living-room. 

Mrs. Henderson said, : 

“Oh, Corinne, you must hear Henry sing ‘When Britain 
really ruled’ from ‘Tolanthe.’ ” ; 

She found the score and played for him. He sang lustily 
all three verses. 

“Too much dinner,” he remarked, beaming with pleasure, 
at the close. “Voice is rotten.” 

“Tt’s a good organ,” said Corinne. “You ought to work 
at it.” 

‘Perfect shame he won’t study,” said Mrs. Henderson. 
Henry found ‘‘The Geisha” on the piano. 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD OANDLER CHRISTY 


Corinne’s firm, long hand slipped for a moment into his. He gripped it. The pressure 
was returned. “Don't be silly!’ she breathed 
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“Come on, Corinne!” he cried. ‘Do the ‘Jewel of Asia!’ 
Mrs. Henderson’ll transpose it.”’ 

Corinne leaned carelessly against the piano and sang the 
pleasant little melody with an ease and a steady flow of 
tone that brought a shine to Henry’s eyes. He had to 
hide it, dropping on the big couch and resting his head on 
his hand. He could look nowhere but at her. He ordered 
her to sing Amorous Goldfish.” 

She fell into the spirit of it, and moved away from the 
piano, looking provocatively at Henry, gesturing, making an 
audience of him. She even danced a few steps at the end. 

Henry sprang up. The Power was upon him. Obstacles, 
difficulties, the little scene with Humphrey, while not for- 
gotten, were swept aside. He was irresistible. He felt 
this to be a fact, and exulted in it. And he was charming. 

“Tell you what,” he said gaily, with supreme ease; 
“we'll send those Chicago men a box of poisoned candy 
to-morrow, and—oh, yes, we will—and then we'll have 
a party at the rooms. You'll be chaperon, Mrs. Henderson, 
and Hump’ll cook things in the chafing-dish, and——”’ 

“What a perfectly lovely. idea!” said Mrs. Henderson, 
in a surprisingly calm voice. “I'll bring the cold chicken, 
and a vegetable salad.” 

Henry watched Corinne. For an instant—she was rum- 
maging through the music—her éves met his. She nodded. 

“Tt’'ll be fun,” she said. 

Henry felt a shock as if he had plunged unexpectedly, 
headlong, into ice-water—then a glow. 

He was a daring soul. They didn’t understand him in 
Sunbury. He had temperament, a bohemian nature. The 
thing was, he’d wasted two years trying to make another 
sort of himself. Kept account of every penny in a little 
red book. All that! Book was in his pocket now. 

He decided to tear it up. He wouldn’t be a coward 
another day. That plodding self-discipline hadn’ t got him 
anywhere. Now, really, had it? 

Little inner voices were protesting weakly. People might 
find out about it. Have to be pretty quiet. And keep the 
shades down. It wouldn’t do for the folks in the parsonage 
across the alley to know that Mrs. Arthur V. Henderson 


‘and her guest were in the Parmenter barn. Have to find 


some tactful way of suggesting that they come after dark. 


“Well,” he remarked listlessly, “I'll say good-night, then™ 


As if she could read his thoughts, Mrs. Henderson 
remarked, calmly: 

“You come for us, Henry. Say about eight.” 

Still the little voices of doubt and confusion. Even of 
fear. He mentally shouted them down, fixing his eyes on 
the disturbingly radiant Corinne, then glancing for moral 
support at the really pretty little Mrs. Henderson, who gave 
out such a reassuring air of knowing precisely what she 
was about, of being altogether in the right. Funny, know- 
ing her all these years, he hadn’t realized she was so nice! 

He had turned defeat into victory. Single-handed. Will 
and Fred could go sit on the Wells Street bridge and eat 
bananas. He had settled their hash. 

To this lofty mood there came, promptly, an opposite and 
fully equal reaction. 

Difficulties having arisen in connection with the problem 
of breaking the news to Humphrey, he couldn’t very well 
go back to the rooms. 

The thing would have to be put right before Humphrey. 
He decided to think it over. That was the idea—think it 
over. Humphrey would be eating his supper, if not at the 
rooms then at Stanley’s little restaurant on Simpson Street. 
So he could hardly go to Stanley’s. There was another 
little lunch-room down by the tracks, but Humphrey had 
been known to go there. And, of course, it was impossible 
to return for a transient meal to Mrs. Wilcox’s. For one 
thing, the’student-waiters would be off and Mamie Wilcox 
on duty in the dining-room. He didn’t want Mamie back 
in his life.. Not if he could help it. He even went so far 
as to wonder, with a paralyzing sense of helplessness in 
certain conceivable contingencies, if he could help it. 

So, instead of eating supper, he sat on a breakwater, 
alone, unobserved, while the golden sunset glow faded 
from lake and sky, and darkness claimed him for her own. 

Later, handkerchief over face, rushing and pawing his 
way through the myriads of sand-flies that swarmed about 
each corner-light, he walked into the neighborhood of 
Martha Caldwell’s house. He walked back and forth for 
a time on the other side of the street and stood motion- 
less by trees. He found the situation trying, as he didn’t 
know why he had come—whether he wanted to see 
Martha or what he cond: say to her. 

He could hear voices 
from the porch. And, he 
thought he could see one 
white dress. Then, because 
it seemed to be the next 
thing to do, he crossed 
over and mounted the 
familiar front steps. 

He found _ himself 
touching the non-com- 
mittal hand of James 
B. Merchant, Jr., who 
was calling on Martha. 
A rich and older young 
man, known on the 
Chicago South Side as 
a cotillion leader. He 
carried the talk along 
glibly, ignoring the 
gloomy youth with the 
glasses and the tiny 
mustache who sat in a 
shadow and_ sulked. 
Finally, after deliber- 
ately, ‘boldly arranging 
a drivi ing party of two 
for Monday evening, 
the cotillion leader left. 

Martha, when he had 
disappeared beyond the 
swirling, illuminated 

(Continued on page 130) 
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HIS war—a war such 
as has never yet been 
waged upon this earth 
of ours—leads us to 


consider the great problem of the Maeterlinck, who has revealed so much of what lies just 
out of sight beneath the surface of conscious life, has found 


future of mankind. 


Invisible Helpers 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Decoration by W. T. Benda 


of such worlds at present, the 
infinity of space being compar- 
able with that of time. These 
coincidences, however difficult 
for us to picture, must inevitably 
occur and recur in the immeas- 


Dare we hope that humanity the European war a fruitful matter upon which to play the urable and the innumerous in 
will one day renounce these mon- _ search-light of his great mental powers. His writings have which we are immersed—that is, 


strous follies, that they will be- 


brought much sustaining solace to all who have been appalled 


unless the infinity of possible 


come altogether impossible? To or crushed by the stupendous tragedy, and in this thought- combinations be less unlimited 


this question, if we wish to meet ful little essay he sets forth some ideas that must prove 
It at its source, I see but one re- deeply suggestive to those who hold the future peace of the 


than those of time and space. 
This is where our capacity of 


ply,namely, that we are engulfed world their chief solicitude and the dearest wish of their hearts. imagination halts, for it is easier 


in a universe which has no more 

limit in time than it has in space, which had no beginning, 
as it will have no end, and which has behind it as many 
myriad myriads of years as it perceives ahead of it. Yester- 
day’s eternity and to-morrow’s are precisely identical in 
extent. All that the universe is going to do it must have 
already done, for it has had as many opportunities of action 
in the past as it will have in the future. All the things that it 
has not done are things which it will never be able to do, for 
nothing will be added in space or time to what it has already 
possessed in space or time. It has necessarily made in the 
past all the efforts and all the experiments which it will make 
in the future; and all that has gone before, having been 
subject to the same chances, is, perforce, the same as that 
Is to follow. ‘ 

* It is probable, therefore, that there was once an infinity 
of worlds like ours, even as it is likely that there is an infinity 


for us to conceive the infinities 
of space and time than the infinity of combinations. To 
obtain some idea of the latter, we should have to under- 
stand the substance and the nature, the laws and the forces, 
in a word, the whole riddle of existence. None the less is 
it true that this possible infinity of combinations is our 
sole hope; without it, there would be nothing more to expect 
of a universe which obviously would have tried and ex- 
hausted everything before our coming. 

But, if this number of combinations is really infinite, it 
may be said that the future of the earth is an experiment 
that has not yet been made and that the earth’s past is an 
experiment that has failed, since suffering and evil have the 
upper hand of happiness and goodness. If the experiment 
has failed, we are its victims; but we are not forbidden to 
hope that our efforts sill in some way modify combinations 
which will be more fortunate in other (Conc!uded on page 100) 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 4 
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A Novel of Divorce 
By Elizabeth Robins 


Author of “My Little Sister,” etc. 


Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball 


AMILLA TREN- 
HOLME, an Ameri- 

can living in London, the 
divorced wife of Leroy 
Trenholme, while touring 
the Alps meets Lady St. 
Amant (Alice), who, with 
a companion, is in the 
company of Lord Har- 
borough. Alice’s brother, 
Michael Nancarrow, joins 
them. Michael had met 
Camilla some years be- 
fore while tarpon-fishing 
in Florida, where she had 
spent much of her time 
since early childhood. 
Mrs. Trenholme and her 
English friends return 
home together, and _ it 
is evident that Michael 
is in love with Camilla. 

The question of admitting 
her into the Nancarrow family 
circle is somewhat difficult, for 
the mother, Mrs. Nancarrow, 
has all the prejudices of her 
class, but permission to invite 
Camilla to Nancarrow Hall, the 
family estate in Cumberland, is 
finally obtained after Alice tells her 
mother that her new American 
friend is wealthy and a widow. 

When Camilla arrives, she finds 
many of the family. Besides the mother 
and Michael, there are Mrs. George Nancar- 
row (Nelly), wife of the elder son, a colonel 
serving in India; her children, of whom the 
oldest are Tony, Blanche, and Sue; Lady St. Amant 
and her daughters, Diana, Marjory, and Peggy. Also 
there are Alec Fairbairn, Tony’s tutor, who appears to 
be in love with Diana, although Blanche Nancarrow 
seems to claim him; Hilda Wilton, the daughter of an 
old friend of the family; a Mr. Croft, and Miss Colby, 
the governess. Some more people are coming to shoot, 
the next day. Camilla makes a good impression; the 
young people like her immensely. When she has gone 
to her room for the night, Alice says she will find out 
what she really thinks of them. “If you do,” Michael 
calls to her, as she starts, “I'll give you sixpence.” 


Ill 


THE SHOOTING PARTY 


FTER sitting with Camilla for a quarter of an 
hour in front of the bedroom fire, Alice felt the 
chance of winning that sixpence very slight. 
Direct attack on Camilla’s reserve having failed, 

Alice tried a flank movement. 
“You musn’t be afraid of my mother.” 


“ Afraid?”’ Camilla opened her eyes very wide indeed. 
“Oh, a good many people are, you know.” 
“Yes,” came reflectivelv; suppose so.” 

42 


Michael drew her rapidly back toward the hall. He had 

“And why mightn’t you be?” 

Camilla considered that. 

“T should never be afraid of anybody,” she brought out, 
“who was herself afraid.” F 
‘““My mother afraid! And of what, in the name of—— 

“Oh, of more than one thing.” And nothing that Atfice 
could say would get a word more out of her. 

“You're a queer creature.” 

“Am 

“But I rather love you, all the same.” Alice kissed 
her. “Now I must go down and have a cigarette with 
Michael.” 

“T thought you told me you weren’t allowed——” 

“T told you if I had a cigarette in my bedroom, I had to 
smoke up the chimney.” 

“Because she ‘wouldn’t have women smoking in her 
house.’ And I noticed you didn’t smoke after dinner: 
It was the only occasion on which Camilla had seen that 
indulgence omitted. 

‘Oh, even Michael mayn’t smoke in the drawing-room 
here,” Alice said, smiling. “‘‘ But Michael and I have a little 
fiction—that he enjoys his cigar the more if I go and talk 
to him while he smokes it.” 
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carried her hand up under his arm and laid it across his lips 


“How can you be sure your mother mightn’t take it into 
her head some night i“ 
aa go into the smoking-room? Why on earth should 
she: 
“Aren’t you ever nervous for fear she might catch you?” 
“The last thing she wants is to catch me.” 
“You don’t mean she knows all the while?” 
“Knows I smoke? Well, of course.’ 
“But knows you smoke here?” 
“With her nose?” Alice laughed again. 
“Just lets you, so long as——” 
“So long as I don’t flaunt it. Does that shock you?” 
“It—surprises me a little.” 
“You're about ten in some things, Camilla.” Alice 
kissed her again before she ran down to Michael. 


.. Not for nothing had Mrs. Trenholme carefully inquired 
the hour of breakfast. She was down on the stroke. 

A beautiful long room full of pale shining—the shining 
of old silver and the shining of a sun that was more silvery 
than golden. The guest stood at the window, looking out. 
It occurred to her as odd that everybody in so large a party 
should be late. 
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Presently a voice. 

“Oh, you are down already!” 
Mrs. Trenholme turned to face her hostess. They said 
good-morning. Conscious of a something indefi- 
nable in the air, the guest inquired. 

‘“‘Wasn’t it the breakfast-bell?” 

Yes, it was the breakfast-bell; and Mrs. Nan- 
carrow apologized for her three minutes’ tardiness. 
She mentioned the extent of her dereliction with a 

certain tartness. Mrs. Trenholme noticed later 
that those who weren’t so punctual and those 
who were downright and even fearfully late 
were not reproached. 
While they were still alone, 
“What are you going to have?” Mrs. Nan- 
carrow asked. 
Mrs. Trenholme looked up and down with 
a hasty impression that there was more silver 
on the table than anything else. There seemed 
to be quite extraordinarily little to eat. Shin- 
ing racks of severe, unbuttered toast, plates of 
biscuits—she knew she must call them ‘‘scones” 
~-and the inevitable marmalade. Not a single 
comforting hot dish. Unless you called “a dish” 
the boiled eggs, each in its silver cup, all sitting 
in a kind of cruet-stand. 
The sight of the equipage in front of her 
hostess revived a sinking courage. 
“May I have coffee, please?” 
She was given coffee. 
She heard the weather defined. If her opinion 
had been asked, which it wasn’t, she would have 
said it was hungry weather. A good night’s sleep in 
this fine air had given her a regrettably good ap- 
petite. She helped herself sadly to a scone. While 
she buttered it, the hostess, who had risen for some 
reason, returned to her place. 

The ‘‘reason” sat revealed on the plate she put 
down behind the urn. Sausage! 

Now, where on earth had this greedy old woman 
found the sausage? And why was there only one? Could it 
be one of those odd things prescribed by the doctor—nine- 
thirty A.m. for aged ladies with short tempers—one sausage? 
The savor of it rose upon the air. Oh, for a sausage! 

Camilla cast a hungry look in the direction of the door. 
It had not been opened since Mrs. Nancarrow’s entrance. 
The solitary sausage had certainly not been brought in by 
a servant. And where were the servants? Had they all 
given notice and gone off in a body? But, after all, she re- 
flected gloomily, what was there for a servant to hand? 

Oh, for an American breakfast! 

The schoolgirl, Marjory St. Amant, came in, with little 
Sue Nancarrow hanging on her arm, and, soon after, Nelly 
and—heaven be praised!—Michael. 

During his greeting, Camilla wondered how his cheerful- 
ness would stand the sight of that lonely sausage on his 
mother’s plate. 

“But you aren’t eating anything—that won’t do! What 
will you have?” 

“T’m having—coffee,’ 
denial. 

“Oh, but you must see what there is to eat!” And then 
Michael began to walk about. She noticed now that, in- 
stead of sitting down to their breakfast, these extraordinary 
people were ali walking about. Hilda, who had come in 
just after Michael, and now Tony and Mr. Croft, Blanche, 
Diana—they had every one of them gone strolling about, 
talking and laughing, on the side of the room behind 
Camilla’s back. 

“Come and see what there is!” Michael called out. 
He evidently expected her, too, to go walking after her 
food. For there.it was! A side-table like a hotel buffet. 
An arrangement to keep covered dishes hot and under the 
covers—Michael and the others lifted them to reveal 


> said Camilla in a tone of self- 
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44 Camilla 


break{fast-bacon, fish, deviled kidneys, and—oh, consolatory 


sight !—the rest of the sausages. 

Camilla’s spirits rose. 

For all her interest in the covered dishes, she kept looking 
at Michael as he helped her. ‘What good spirits he’s in!” 
—her first thought. Her second, ‘‘How good to look at!” 
Not the first time, naturally, she had come to that conclu- 
sion. But as her eves followed him, “It’s the first time I’ve 
seen him dressed for riding,’ she excused herself. Never 
had his clean-limbed spareness, his physical fitness been so 
striking to her sense. 

Fortunately for Camilla’s comfort, she had no idea of how 
critically her own “breakfast form” was being observed. 
When, with hunger appeased, she glanced up and down the 
long table at these fresh-cheeked people, and said to her- 
self that it was really in the morning not Michael only 
but all these Nancarrows looked their best, she was un- 
consciously “‘very hot,” as the children say in the game. 
She was coming close to the heart of one of the major 
dogmas of the house. 

Mercifully hidden from the ken of strangers was the fact 
that many a guest who had come well out of the ordeal of 
dinner met defeat at the breakfast-table. Ev eryone but 
Camilla was well aware of Mrs. Nancarrow’s dictum: 
“T judge a woman from the appearance she makes at 
breakfast.” No amount of evening brilliancy atoned, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Nancarrow, for a heavy eve, a careless or 
a too elaborate toilet, or a complexion that showed muddy 
in the unsparing light of morning—for an appearance, in 
short, that did not give an impression of being well rested, 
well tubbed, well brushed, and freshly clothed. 

In her mother’s unsparing eve, Alice saw reflected her 
own satisfaction in the unflawed creaminess of Camilla’s 
skin, the freshness of the convent-made lawn tunic, showing 
under the slashed black-silk jacket and held high about 
the throat by a little brooch of pearls fashioned like a spray 
of lily-of-the-vallev. No chains round her neck, no rings, 
no bracelets, no bang! 

Michael was talking to Tony and Mr. Croft about tar- 
pon-fishing. 

“Went fishing ir tarpon and caught Camilla,” Alice 
said, in a daring aside. 

He hadn’t caught Camilla on that occasion; but that 
didn’t matter on a delicious morning like this, when, after 
all—after five long vears—he /rad caught her. So his con- 
federate look exulted. 

‘And what sort of a place is Florida, anyway?” Alice 
asked. 

Again an exchange of glances—a sort of Freemason look. 
We won't tell them. 

Camilla listened, amused by the description of the storm 
that interrupted pursuit of the tarpon and left Michael 
and his three companions stranded, one wild night, on the 
Florida coast. 

“Well, there was no inn—nothing. Yes; there was a 
little deserted schoolhouse—locked. Of course, we broke 
into it. It was shelter. It wasn’t anything more. Tired? 
Hardly able to stand. Jack and Evelyn——” 

“Evelyn!” exclaimed Camilla. ‘You took a girl on a 
trip like that?”’ 

“No, no! Evelyn was a man. Evelyn and Jack simply 
tumbled on the floor and went to sleep. I came off best.” 
He laughed. ‘There were rats running about as big as— 
but I slept on two forms.” : 

“Forms!” 

“Schoolroom forms. Seats. Without backs 

“Oh-h!” with an abashed look. ‘How should I know 
you called a bench a ‘form’?” 

Aiter breakfast, Michael was to ride over to his uncle’s 
to meet the guns. 

“Alice says it would be too far for you. But we'll all 
be back to luncheon.” And lower, for, her ear only, “I 
expect my mother will show you the gardens.” 

But she didn’t. Mrs. Nancarrow’s morning was ap- 


parently a much occupied time. She was heard giving » 


orders, settling this one’s business and that one’s pleasure, 
up to the moment when, in the act of getting into the 
motor-car, she adjured Alice to “be about, in case those 
women should come early.”’ As for herself, she would be 
fortunate if she were back in time for luncheon. Over the 
back of the open car, the final injunction: They were not 
to wait. 

Alice, too, seemed to have plenty to do. Mrs. George 
was with the children. The young people scattered to les- 
sons of various sorts. Camilla turned over the papers in 
the hall and then went and wrote letters. 

The morning seemed long. At intervals she said to 
herself: ‘I wish I’d known they call a bench a ‘form.’ 
I must pay great attention.” 

At luncheon, Mrs. Nancarrow in her place and Michael 
back with three new men. Two were quite young and turned 
out to be cousins of the Nancarrows. The older man, a 
red-faced colonel in the Guards, was married, and the two 
smart ladies—smayt as a well-groomed horse is smart— 
were respectively the colonel’s wife and daughter. Mrs. 
Williamson-Ames, like Mrs. George Nancarrow, though in 
a totally different way, looked too young to be the mother 
of the tall girl, Miss Ethel, just Blanche’s age and her great 
friend. Camilla decided that the reason you thought of 
thoroughbred horses when you saw the Williamson-Ames 
ladies wasn’t only because the material of their admirably 
tailored clothes reminded one of horse-blanketing, and not 
even because they had so much leather about them— 
brown-leather belts, leather buttons, skirts leather-bound, 
a brown-leather band round each smart felt hat—their 
very gloves and boots somehow more “leathery” than 
anybody else’s, partly, perhaps, on account of the exten- 
sive area they covered. No; it was chiefly their long, hand- 
some faces and flat cheeks which kept reminding you of 
horses. Camilla supposed Alice,too, must have been struck 
with this resemblance, for, as they went in to luncheon, 
she whispered, 

“Thoroughbred look about her, don’t you think?” 
And then she added, “Granddaughter of Lord Walsing- 
ham.” 

Luncheon was rather a trial. Michael tried to save her, 
but her lack of presence of mind had set her firmly down a 


long way from him, between the governess and Blanche. 


Camilla scarcely spoke, but where everybody else was 
talking and loughing, she — her silence would be un- 
noticed. 

“You are coming out, too?” “Michael called down the 
table to her when the coffee came in. Camilla was the only 
woman there not wearing a hat except the governess. 
“Yes, ves,” he went on; “you must come!” 


A more perfect afternoon was never seen. At Michael's 
side, through the park and following the Bray Brook down 
to a little lake—vou came on it without warning as 
you made your way through its encircling coppice— 
there, suddenly, it was, shining below you, rush-fringed, 
unrufiled, and rather secret—guarding a look of loneli- 
ness. With its thickets and its tangles beyond the tall 
rushes, it quite achieved its little effect of wild nature. 
Camilla thought of Florida, and smiled at this chastened 
and toy-box wilderness—loved it, too, for its peace and its 
—what to hérself she called its ‘safe beauty.” 

She forgot the rest of the party—forgot even “those 
Williamson-Ameses,”’ as, with instinctive antagonism, she 
had found herself thinking of them—and gave herself 
up to that inner happiness whose name was Michael. 

Ife stopped once to call out some instruction to a rough-, 
looking individual in breeches who, with several others, 
crossed the path in front of them. 

“That was Hatch,” Michael said, and as if Hatch had 
reminded him of his duties, he paused and glanced back at 


“the party. Mrs. Williamson-Ames with Tony and one of 


the Nancarrow cousins were catching up with the host. 


; 


é 
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“Do you know,” he went on, ‘**you are quite the youngest person I ever met—when you aren't one of the 
oldest and wisest? Now what's the matter?” - 
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She took cover in a thicket and sat down to grapple 
with fate. An indignant tug, and lo! the 
accursed thing came off in her hand 


Behind came Mrs. George and Hilda Wilton, with Colonel 
Williamson-Ames and another of the cousins. 

“Hang these people!” Michael breathed devoutly. 
“Well, it won’t be for long.” 

He stood consulting with Colonel Williamson-Ames and 
the cousins. Mrs. Williamson-Ames joined them. They 
seemed to be waiting for something. 

Everybody waited. Far in the rear, two figures still 
lagged—Lady St. Amant and the tutor. 

Out of the thicket, a few yards away, stepped Diana, 
adorably pretty in a deer-stalker cap. With her were Alec 
and Blanche and Miss Ethel. And they waited. 

Camilla’s eyes, going from lake to wood and from group 
to group, came always back to Mrs. Williamson-Ames. 
The lady’s healthy, high-colored complexion bore well the 
full light of day. Her carefully done hair shone. Unde- 
niably, she and her daughter belonged to the order of 
women who surprise you by looking much handsomer out 


Camilla 
of doors than in. The same might have been said for the * 


heather-mixture Harris tweeds they wore. No need to 
examine the inside of the collar to read “ Bond Street” as 
their place of fashioning. Nothing could better have 
set off the figures of the Williamson-Ames ladies than 
those habitlike jackets, leather-buttoned, leather- 
belted, leather-bound. The close-setting pockets could 
never have been asked to relax so much as to hold 
a handkerchief. Where, then, did the Williamson-Ames 
put their 
Oh, up their sleeves—like Michael. 
And now a fifth man was in the group—middle-aged and 
of “full habit,” as the saying is, with a rich, formal voice 
and a pontifical air. Like the rest, he carried a 
gun, and with no suggestion of the unpractised 


~‘, hand. Rather with an easy majesty, as con- 


descending to the bauble. 

Michael introduced Mr. Charles Weston. A 
very pleasant gentleman, cousin Charles. While 
he stood graciously discoursing to Camilla, various 

rearrangements took place. 

Michael went on a little way with the colonel, and 
then stopped. Mrs. Williamson-Ames had already in- 
sinuated -herself between Mrs. Trenholme and cousin 

Charles, whom she greeted with great cordiality. 

Indeed she had so much to say to her old friend 

that the superfluous stranger turned away, to 
find Miss Ethel standing near with an un- 
mistakably bored expression on her face. Mrs. 
Trenholme was feeling a trifle bored herself. 

“Do you know why we are staying here 
so long?” she inquired. 

Miss Ethel looked at her interlocutor 
curiously. 

“Waiting for the duck to come over, I 
sup pose,’ she said, with the intonation of 
the well-assured. 

Camilla longed to ask why the duck 
should come over, if the guns stayed here. 
But no; she wouldn’t put any more ques- 
tions to this terribly correct young woman. 
Like her mother, Miss Ethel’s erect smart- 

ness was emphasized by the high white stock 
se she wore round her long neck. Both ladies 
carried walking-sticks—Miss Ethel’s quite 
slim, her mother’s thick to the verge of 
Bs clumsiness. Bamboo it was, furnished with an 
iron spike instead of a ferrule, and with an 

odd, clumsy handle. 

Without suggesting that they should move on, 
Mrs. Williamson-Ames had deftly engineered cousin Charles 
in the direction of Mr. Nancarrow. A glance at Miss Ethel, 
in passing, associated the young lady with this movement. 
But she paused on the way for the laudable enterprise ol 
annexing a Nancarrow cousin. She stood talking to him 
while her mother, unhasting, unresting, went unerringly on. 
Camilla, openly abandoned, sat down on a stump and 
watched, with undisguised interest, the sight deviation 
Mrs. Williamson-Ames’ course, which brought her up 4 
little behind Michael instead of by his side. Still assidu- 
ously attended by cousin Charles, the lady took possession 
of the strategical position she had so carefully chosen. As 
Balboa planted the Spanish standard in the new soil of the 
Pacific shore for a sign of his Catholic majesty’s possession, 
so did the lady plant the iron-shod point of her bamboo in 
the soil of Nancarrow Wood. She opened out the handles. 

A seat! 

Her place of enthronement did not possess all the ad- 
vantages she had meant, since Michael came back to the 
very spot Mrs. Williamson-Ames had just left, and stood 
talking to Mrs. Trenholme. 

Miss Ethel showed herself not unequal to the emergency. 
She was speedily on hand, with the Nancarrow cousin in 
her train. Standing there by the extinguished Camilla, 
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she conversed with the two men about the great drive of the 
day before at Mr. James Nancarrow’s—saying the right 
things in just the right way, as Camilla was forced secretly 
to admit. Michael alone seemed not to be paying much 
attention to her easy, expert talk. He kept on looking down. 
At last: 

“Shall I tie that? It might trip you.” 

Camilla followed his eyes to her shoe. They all looked 
at Camilla’s shoe except Michael, who had now gone to 
lean his gun against a tree. 

Galvanized into sudden energy, “Thank you,” Camilla 
said hastily, ‘‘I can do it.” In the act of bending-down, 
she caught the smile on Miss Williamson-Ames’ face. Oh, 
it was well Michael hadn’t been allowed 

As she tied the knot with nervous despatch, she couldn’t 
avoid bestowing further unfavorable attention upon those 
same shoes. Fear of delaying the party had prevented her 
from stopping to change. Thin soles and French heels 
looked more intensely unsuitable than ever they had in 
their lives. 

Mrs. Trenholme need not have hurried so desperately 
to tie that knot before Mr. Nancarrow could get back. 
He had no sooner put down his gun than he caught it up 
again. Through the still sunshine, a rushing sound! Oh, 
she knew that sound of wings—and smiled skyward as a 
flight of birds went pattering the blue. 

Guns from every direction! And again, 
Bang! Bang! and cries and wheeling up 
there in the still air. 

Down through the sunshine, a great bird 
crashed into the bushes a few yards from 
where Camilla had risen in excitement. 
Other birds had dropped elsewhere. The 
one that had fallen nearest was picked up 
by Tony. He held it out for Camilla to 
see. Instead of complimenting the boy on 
his shot, 

“Heavens,” she said; “how fat it is!’ 

“A—yes,” said Tony, somewhat sur- 
prised at the form her approval took; 
“Hatch feeds ’em all right.” 

Michael was calling out something now, 
and there was a general move forward. 
Presently, a second glimpse, far on, of the 
red-faced man in breeches, and the lifted 
tails and muzzles of the dogs dashing in 
and out of cover. 

Beaters—that was what Hatch and 
his men were! Camilla watched them 
skulking round the lake. 

“Do you care for this kind of thing?” 

Mrs. Williamson-Ames asked, looking 
at Camilla with curious eyes. 

“I—don’t know that I do very much,” 
she said unemotionally. 

Michael kept coming back for little odds 
and ends of talk. Camilla found herself not listening 
very attentively, being preoccupied about a private 
matter—a matter too private for sharing. 

All the same, she noticed Mrs. Williamson-Ames’ 
eyes following Michael with that look of smiling 
intelligence—the look in which there is so much 
more of intelligence than mirth. After he had gone 
again, in a peaty, swampy place, Camilla, forced to 
lift her too long dress, was shamed by Mrs. Wil- 
liamson-Ames’ glance at a froth of white-frilled 
petticoat. That the Williamson-Ameses wore the 
sensible knickerbocker could hardly have been more 
certain had they stepped out of their ankle-length, 
leather-bound skirts to demonstrate the fact. Oh, 
how right they were! How well they did every- 


thing! 


“Have you often been out?” she asked Camilla. 
“Out?” 


Elizabeth Robins 


“Yes; with the guns. You haven’t, perhaps, seen very 
much shooting?” 

“Not this sort.” 

“T thought not,” she said, with a little smile. And then, 
since Mrs. Trenholme took that ‘lying down,’ as Mrs. 
Williamson-Ames would have said, ‘‘What sort have you ° 
seen?” she asked. 

“Oh, the sort that takes some shooting.”’ The lady opened 
her hazel eyes. ‘‘The sort,” Mrs. Trenholme went on, 
‘where the odds are 
fairer and the birds 
have a chance.” 

chance?’” 
Mrs. Williamson- 
Ames repeated. 


“You won't.” she ‘besought; “yeu can't be going to 
spoil everything! 
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Camilla 


“Where they haven’t been bred tame,” she explained. 
“Wild-duck shooting, in the Florida marshes.”’ 
The other woman smiled. 
“Yes; that would be different.””’ Her eyes went down to 
that luckless shoe of Camilla’s. 
She had been miserably aware for full five minutes that 
the disgusting thing had come undone again. 
“Undone again?” 
Mrs. Williamson- 
Ames smiled. ‘Oh, 


As Mrs. Nancarrow, with her hands full. waited for the door to be opened, 
Camilla came closer to confession than she had ever found herself. “At 
first,” she said. “I couldn't care what anybody thought over here™ 


” 


I dare say Mr. Nancarrow—” Camilla 
down. 

“T’ve done it!’’ she said, before she had more than caught 
at the floating ends. She made good her boast and came 
briskly on. But her confident air masked a most uneasy 
mind. 

If he would understand what follows, let no man think 
to appraise the emotion which a woman, otherwise fairly 
sensible, will expend upon some faulty detail in her dress. 
The doubter may ask any woman whether, with her hand 
on her heart, she can say that some of the most care-filled 
moments in her life have not been those in which a stocking 
(or some garment yet more unused to the public eye) has 
broken from its moorings and slipped and slipped, carrying 

along with it peace of mind, self-respect, faith, 
hope, and charity. Perhaps these moods of dis- 
proportionate misery are far-traveled, stamped, 
maybe, on the waxen tablet of the brain as the 
earliest impression of feminine responsi- 

bility. There is remarkable accord in 

the views of nurses and others whose 

care is about us in our infancy that the 

chief duty of the girl child, or woman, 

is to keep herself “neat.” This tyranny 

of tidiness, unpopular as we'll as 

hopeless in its application to the 

other sex, is abandoned a'ong 

with the man-child’s long skirts. 

A boy whose stockings are. al- 

ways well gartered, his shoes tied, 

his hands clean? Perish the un- 


Swooped 


manly thought! But the girl—if ., 


> 


she isn’t tidy, what in the name * 


of civilization is she? . ae 

There was, however, more in 
this matter, precisely for Camilla. 
‘The growing sense on her part of 


“unsuitableness’’ had been bad 


enough. But that was remedi- 
able. Never again would she 
come out with the guns in thin 
shoes. .What wasn’t remediable 
—oh, she had been told it at in- 
tervals all: her lite, living, as her 
iot had failen, among competent, 
resourceful people—was that in- 
adequacy of hers which ‘was in- 
born. And here was this old snare 


entangling her again under the | 


new skies. Camilla couldn't tie 
knots that “ stayed tied.” 

She tried to excuse herself. Her 
knots had nearly always been tied 
for her. But equally, knots had 
been, in the natural order, tied for 
her sisters, too. But Julia and 
Lucy had not only shone here, as 
everywhere else; they hadn’t scru- 
pled to tell Camilla as a little girl, 
that in idiot asylums the doctors 
thought the idiots quite “coming 
on,”’ however much they mopped 
and mowed and spilled their food 
—there was hope for them if they 

- could learn to tie knots. 
ee Redan All very well to accuse people 
of childishness who take these 
trifles to heart! Our lifelong weal 

or woe too often hangs on a trifle. 

When Michael appeared, Camilla dropped 
her skirt. Let it jag, let it take on mud to the 
knee—she wasn’t going to hold up her skirt. 


ticular “something” in (Continued on page 1:5) 


Nothing should make her forget that par- 
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sy M ARY PICKFORD was one of the first of the real stage folk to go into moving pictures, and in that field 
her ascendency remains unapproached. She is now a partner in moving-picture company, with her own 
players and directors. ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”’ is one of the recent productions of her Los Angeles studio. 
VHOTOGRAPH BY CAMPBELI. ST!'LIUS, §58 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 49 
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RIS KENYON, two years ago, was a church-choir singer in Brooklyn; to-day, she has found a place 
among the most promising stars of the silent drama. Her talent and popularity were so convincingly 
proven in minor réles that she was chosen for stellar honors in a new and exciting Pathé serial, “The Hidden Hand. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ‘ 
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Amid all this destroying tumult and 


The Eagle 


E sat upon the very topmost perch under § 
the openwork dome of his spacious and § 
lofty cage. This perch was one of 
three or four lopped limbs jutting 
from a dead tree-trunk erected in the center 
of the cage—a perch far other than that great 
branch of thunder-blasted pine, outthrust from 
the seaward-facing cliff, whereon he had been wont 
to sit in his own land across the ocean. 

He sat with his snowy, gleaming, flat-crowned 
head drawn back between the dark shoulders of 
his slightly uplifted wings. His black-and-yellow 
eyes, unwinking, bright and hard like glass, stared 
out from under his overhanging brows with a 
kind of darting and defiant inquiry, quite unlike 
their customary expression of tameless despair. 
That dull world outside the bars of his cage— 
that hated, gaping, inquisitive world which he 
had ever tried to ignore by staring at the sun or 
gazing into the deeps of sky overhead—how it had 
changed since yesterday! The curious crowds, the 
gabbling voices were gone. Even the high build- 
ings of red brick or whitish gray stone beyond the 
ton palings of the park were going, toppling 
down with a slow, dizzy lurch, or leaping suddenly 
into the air with a roar and a huge belch of brown- 
and-orange smoke and scarlet flame. 

Here and there, he saw men running wildly. 
Here and there, he saw other men lying quite still 
—sprawling, inert shapes on the close-cropped 
8tass or the white asphalted walks or the tossed 
Pavement of the street. He knew these inert, 
sprawling shapes were men and that the men 
were dead; and the sight filled his exile’s heart with triumph. 

en were his enemies, his jailers, his opponents, and now, 
at last, he knew not how, he was tasting vengeance. The 
once smooth green turf round his cage was becoming 
Pitted with.strange yellow-brown holes. These holes, he 


flying death, the eagle had no fear 


By. Charles G. D. Roberts 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


had noticed; always appeared after a burst of terrific 
noise and livid flame and colored smoke, followed 
by a shower of clods and pebbles and hard fragments 

which sometimes flew right through his cage with a 

vicious hum. There was a deadly force in these 

humming fragments. He knew it, for his partner in 

captivity, a golden eagle of the Alps, had been hit by 
one of them, and lay dead on the littered floor below 
him, a mere heap of bloody feathers. Certain of the 
iron bars of the cage, too, had been struck, and cut 
through as neatly as his own hooked beak would 
sever the paw of a rabbit. 

The air was full of tremendous crashing, buffeting 
sounds and sudden fierce gusts which forced him to 
tighten the iron grip of his talons upon the perch. 
In the center of the little park pond, some fifty feet 
from his cage, clustered a panic-stricken knot of eight 
or ten fancy ducks and a few red-billed coot, all that 
remained of the flock of water-birds which formerly 
screamed and gabbled over the pool. This little cluster 
was in a state of perpetual ferment—those on the 
outside struggling to get into the center, those on 
the inside striving to keep their places. From time 
to time, one or two on the outer ring would dive 
under and force their way up in the middle of the 
press, where they imagined themselves more secure. 
But presently they would find themselves on the 
outside again; whereupon, in frantic haste, they would 
repeat the maneuver. The piercing glance of the 
eagle took in and dismissed this futile panic with 
immeasurable scorn. With like scorn, too, he noted 
the three gaunt cranes which had been wont to 
stalk so arrogantly among the lesser fowl and 

drive them from their meals. These once domineering 
birds were now standing huddled, their drooped heads 
close together, beneath a dense laurel thicket just behind 
the cage, their long legs quaking piteously at every explosion. 
Amid all this destroying tumult and flying death, the . 
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The amazed bird clutched firmly to his flying perch till it 
reached the end of its flight and turned to fall 


eagle had no fear. But he was 
excited by it. If a fragment of 
shell sang past his head, he never 
flinched; his level stare never even 
; filmed or wavered. The roar and 
crash, indeed, and the monstrous 
buffetings of tormented air seemed 
to assuage the long ache of his 
homesickness. They reminded him 
of the hurricane racing past his 
ancient pine, of the giant waves 
shattering themselves, with thun- 
derous jar, upon the cliffs below. 
From time to time, as if his nerves 
were straining with irresistible exultation, 
he would lift himself to his full height, half 
spread his wings, stretch forward his gleam- 
ing white neck, and give utterance to a short, 
strident, yelping cry. Then he would settle back 
upon his perch again, and resume his fierce con- 
templation of the ruin that was falling on the city. 

Suddenly, an eleven-inch shell dropped straight in 

the center of the pool and exploded on the concrete 
bottom which underlay the mud. Half the pool went up in 
the colossal eruption of blown flame and steam and smoke. 
Even here on his perch, the eagle found himself spattered 
and drenched. When the shrunken surface of the pool had 
closed again over the awful vortex, and the smoke had 
drifted off to join itself to the dark cloud which hung over 
the city, the little flock of ducks and coot was nowhere to 
be seen. It simply was not. But a bleeding fragment of 
flesh, with some purple-and-chestnut feathers clinging to 
it, Jay upon the bottom of the cage. This morsel caught 
the eagle’s eve. He had been forgotten for the past two 
days, the old one-legged keeper of the cages having van- 
ished, and he was ravenous with hunger. He hopped 
down briskly to the floor, grabbed the morsel, and gulped 
it. Then he looked around hopefully for more. There 
were no more such opportune titbits within the cage, but 
just outside he saw the half of a big carp, which had been 
torn in twain by a caprice of the explosion and tossed up 
here upon the grass. This was just such a morsel as he 
was craving. He thrust one great talon out between the 
bars and clutched at the prize. But it was beyond his 
reach. Disappointed, he tried the other claw, balancing 
himself on one leg with wide-spread wings. Stretch and 
struggle as he would, it was all in vain. The fish lay too 
far off. Then he tried reaching through the bars with his 
head. He elongated his neck till he almost thought he was 
a heron, and till his great beak was snapping hungrily 
within an inch or two of the prize. But not a hair’s breadth 
closer could he get. At last, in a cold fury, he gave it up 
and drew back, and shook himself to rearrange the much 
disheveled feathers of his neck. ; 

Just at this moment, while he was still on the floor of 
the cage, a high-velocity shell came by. With its flat 
trajectory, it passed just overhead, swept the dome of the 
cage clean out of existence, and whizzed onward to explode 
with a curious grunting crash some hundreds of yards 
beyond. The eagle looked up and gazed for some seconds 
before realizing that his prison was no longer a prison. 
The path was clear above him to the free spaces of the air. 
But he was in no unseemly haste. His eye measured accu- 
rately the width of the exit and saw that it was awkwardly 
narrow for his great spread of wing. He could not essay 
it directly from the ground, his quarters being too straitened 
for free flight. opping upward from limb to limb of the 
roosting-tree, he regained the topmost perch, and found 
that, though split by a stray splinter of the cage, it was still 
able to bear his weight. From this point, he sprang straight 
upward, with one beat of his wings. But the wing-tips 
struck violently against each side of the opening, and he 
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was thrown back with such force that only by a furious 
flopping and struggle could he regain his footing on the perch. 

After this unexpected rebuff, he sat quiet for perhaps 
half a minute, staring fixedly at the exit. He was not 
going to fail again through misjudgment. The straight top 
of the roosting-tree extended for about three feet above his 
perch, but, this extension being of no use to him, he had 
never paid any heed to it hitherto. Now, however, he 
marked it with new interest. It was close below the hole 
in the roof. He flopped up to it, balanced himself for a 
second, and once more sprang for the opening—but this 
time with a short, convulsive beat of wings only half 
spread. The leap carried him almost through, but not far 
enough for him to get another stroke of the wings. Clutch- 
ing out wildly with stretched talons, he succeeded in catch- 
ing the end of a broken bar. Desperately he clung to it. 
resisting his natural impulse to help himself by flapping 
his wings. Reaching out with his beak, he gripped another 
bar, and so steadied himself till he could gain a foothold 
with both talons. Then, slowly, like a dog getting over a 
wall, he dragged himself forth, and stood at last, free, on 
the outer side of the bars which had been so long his prison. 

But the first thing he thought of was not freedom. It 
was fish. For perhaps a dozen seconds he gazed about him 
majestically, and scanned with calm the toppling and 
crashing world. Then, spreading his splendid wings to 
their fullest extent, with no longer any fear of their striking 
against iron bars, he dropped down to the grass beside the 
cage and clutched the body of the slain carp. He was no 
more than just in time, for, a second later, a pair of mink, 
released from their captivity in perhaps the same way as 
he had been, came gliding furtively round the base of the 
cage, intent upon the same booty. He turned his head 
over his shoulder and gave them one look, then fell to 
tearing and gulping his meal as unconcernedly as if the 
two savage little beasts had been field-mice. The mink 
stopped short, flashed white fangs at him in a soundless 
snarl of hate, and whipped about to forage in some more 
auspicious direction. 

When the eagle had finished his meal—which took him, 
indeed, scarcely:more time than takes to tell of it—he 
wiped his great beak meticulously on the turf. While he 


D. Roberts 


was doing so, a shell burst so near him 
that he was half smothered in dry earth. 
Indignantly he shook himself, hopped a 
pace or two aside, ruffled up his feathers, 
and proceeded to make his toilet as scru- 
pulously as if no shells or sudden death 
were within a thousand miles of him. 

The toilet completed to his satisfac- 
tion, he took a little flapping run and 
rose into the air. He flew straight for 
the highest point within his view, which 
chanced to be the slender, soaring spire of 
a church somewhere about the center of the 
city. As he mounted on a long slant, he 


came into the level where most of the i ye 

shells were traveling—for their objec- pS 
tive was not the little park with its 
zoo but a line of fortifications some 
distance beyond. Above, below, SRE 


around him streamed the terrible 
projectiles, whinnying or whistling, 
shrieking or roaring, each according 
to its caliber and its type. It 
seemed a miracle that he should 
come through that zone unscathed; 
but his vision was so powerful and 
all-embracing, his judgment of 
speed and distance so instantane- 
ous and inerring, that he was able 
to avoid, without apparent effort, 
all but the smallest and least 
visible shells, and these latter, by 
the favor of fate, did not come his 
way. He was more annoyed, in- 
deed, by certain volleys of débris 
which occasionally spouted up at 
him with a disagreeable noise, and 
by the evil-smelling smoke clouds, 
which came volleying about 
him without any reason that 
he could discern. He 

flapped up to a higher 


Pos 
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A few moments later, the second monster arrived. The eagle saw at’once that the two were enemies. The first dived 
headlong at the second, spitting fire with a loud and dreadful rap-rap-rapping noise from its strange blunt muzzle 
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level to escape these annoyances, and so found himself 
above the track of the shells. Then he made for the church 
spire, and perched himself upon the tip of the great weather- 
vane. It was exactly what he wanted—a lofty observation- 
post from which to view the country round about before 
deciding in which direction he would journey. 

From this high post, he noticed that, while he was well 
above one zone of shells, there was still another zone of 
them screaming far overhead. These projectiles of the 
upper strata of air were traveling in the opposite direction. 
He marked that they came from a crowded line of smoke 
bursts and blinding flashes just beyond the boundary of 
the city. He decided that, upon resuming his journey, 
he would fly at the present level, and so avoid craversing 
again either of the zones of death. 

Much to his disappointment, he found that his present 
observation-post did not give him as wide a view as he 
had hoped for. The city of his captivity, he now saw, was 
set upon the loop of a silver stream in the center of a 
saucerlike valley. In every direction his view was limited 
by low encircling hills. Along one sector of this circuit— 
that from which the shells of the lower stratum’ seemed to 
him to be issuing—the hill-rim and the slopes below it 
were fringed with vomiting smoke clouds and biting spurts 
of fire. This did not, however, influence in the least his 
choice of the direction in which to journey. Instinct, little 
by little, as he sat there on the slowly veering vane, was 
deciding that point for him. His gaze was fixing itself 
more and more toward the north, or, rather, the northwest; 
for something seemed to whisper in his heart that there 
was where he would find the wild solitudes which he longed 
for. The rugged and mist-wreathed peaks of Scotland or 
North Wales, though he knew them not, were calling to 
him in his new-found freedom. 

The call, however, was not yet strong enough to be 
determining, so, having well fed and being beyond measure 
content with his liberty, he lingered on his skyey perch 
and watched the crash of the opposing bombardments. 
The quarter of the town immediately beneath him had so 
far suffered little from the shells, and the church showed 
no signs of damage except for one gaping hole in the roof. 
But along the line of the fortifications there seemed to be 
but one gigantic boiling of smoke and flames, with con- 
tnual spouting fountains of débris. This inexplicable 
turmoil held his interest for a few moments. Then, while 
he was wondering what it all meant, an eleven-inch shell 
— the church spire squarely about thirty feet below 

im. 

The explosion almost stunned him. The tip of the 
splre—with the weathercock, and the eagle still clinging 
to it—went rocketing straight up into the air amid a stifling 
cloud of black smoke, while the rest of the structure, down 
to a dozen feet below the point of impact, was blown to 
the four winds. Half stunned though he was, the amazed 
bird kept his wits about him, and clutched firmly to his 
flying perch till it reached the end of its flight and turned 
to fall. Then he spread his wings wide and let go. The 
‘tratic mass of wood and metal dropped away, and left 

floating, half blinded, in the heart of the smoke cloud. 


-clear of the cloud; 


clear, dry air. 


A couple of 
violent wing- 
beats, how- 
ever, carried him 


and at once he 

shaped his course 

upward, as steeply as he : 

could mount, smitten 

with a sudden desire for 

the calm and the solitude 

which were associated in 

his memory with the 

uppermost deeps of the 

air. 
The fire from the city 

batteries had just now 


slackened for a little, and 
the great bird’s progress 
carried him through the 
higher shell-zone with- 
out mishap. Ina minute 
or two he was far above 
those strange flocks 
which flew so straight 
and swift and made such 
incomprehensible noises 
in their flight. Presently, 
too, he was above 
the smoke, the very 
last wisps of it hav- 
ing thinned off into 
He steadied himself with out- 
stretched wings against the 


e now began to 
pitching of the deck 


find that he had 
come oncemoreinto. . 


his own peculiar realm, the realm of the upper sky, so 


high, that, as he thought, no other (Continued on page 139) 
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By Dana Gatlin 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


ERHAPS you remember 

the sensation made by 

the painting the winter 

of its exhibition, how it took 
the chief prize for portraits, and how 
Jerome Keats, from being merely 
“promising,” became famous in a week. 
I followed the throng, curious and proud, 
wondering and skeptical—as we all feel 
when we learn there’s genius in a fellow we 
knew as a boy. And then I saw the picture. 

For the first moments, I believe I forgot it was 
Jerome’s work. She was such a marvelously living 
thing—the girl sitting there in her golden frame. You 
fancied you could see the slow inclination of her beauti- 
ful neck as her head bowed thoughtfully toward you. 
And her lips curved before your eyes—or didn’t they?—a 
smile of languid abstraction. And her eyes seemed to be 
gazing pensively and tenderly into yours. For a minute, 
the expression compelled you, held you; and then, later, 
you really saw them—blackish gray eves of the elongated 
shape we attribute to Egyptian goddesses, with long, 
straight lashes, and brows like thin, dark swallow-wings. But 
always dominant the expression of the face, more cannily 
real than the features themselves, and something in it, so 
frivolous and attentive and mournful at once, as to inspire in 
vou the feeling that accompanies a combined smile and sigh. 

The portrait was listed under the name, “Flower of 
Courts”’—an appealing title, inviting speculation. What 
did it mean? A lot of people knew who was the original 
of the portrait; but what did the title mean? To be sure, 
there was that bowl of apple blossoms by her hand, but 
certainly these were not “flowers of courts.” 

Jerome himself had mysteriously disappeared, so could 
not answer questions. Later, he would not. For a long 
time, I wondered with the rest. It was not until after- 
ward, by patching together what little Jerome revealed, 
and what, under the influence of a spring day, was confided 
by old Neversweat—old Neversweat, who had seen those 
two on the summer-lit paths together—that I came to 
know the true story of “Flower of Courts.” 

It was a smiling day of late spring—spring on the island, 
and a thousand springs burst into bloom again—that event- 
ful day on which young Jerome, late from Paris, with but 
a few dollars in his pocket and anticipation in his heart, 
first met old Neversweat. . 

He was an extremely thin old man in a soiled white 
suit, sitting with his lunch-box under a blossoming apple 
tree, just where a country road crosses the paved motor- 
way which traverses the island. He had narrow shoul- 
ders, an unbelievably long neck; and his uncovered bald 
head was fringed with sandy hair. But his mild blue eyes 
were a benediction. Jerome, pausing in his walk, could not 
have helped returning his smile. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, “which of these roads 
will take me to Mrs. Thomas’s?”’ 


As he worked, they talked, and along with the developing 
picture developed a friendly intimacy 


The old man indicated the cross-road to the right which 
climbed leisurely up a long and very high hill, and Jerome 
thanked him and had started on his way when the old man 
supplemented, 

“Tt’s a very fine day, sir.”’ 

“Yes; fine,’ Jerome agreed. 

“A day like a woman’s kiss on your cheek.” 

Jerome stared. . 

“Do you live about here?” 

“I’m the street-cleaner hereabout,” the old man an- 
swered, taking a large bite of sandwich. 

“Good!” said Jerome. “I may be around here for 
some time. My name’s Keats. What’s yours?” 

“They call me ‘Neversweat,’” replied the old man. 
“Maybe you're staying at Mrs. Thomas’s?”’ 

“No,” Jerome answered. 

“But you’ve seen her?” the other went on, and then, 
without waiting for an answer: “Isn’t she the beautifulest 
lady you ever saw? I watch her coming and going. Pretty 
as the spring flowers.” 

Jerome went on his way, hoping the old man’s words 
were true. At that time, he worshiped everything beau- 
tiful—in form and color and movement and sound. It 
was his cult and creed; therefore, it was a relief to hear 
that his prospective sitter was beautiful. So many of 
those rich patronesses who descend from the sky were old 
and ugly and fat—with double chins to be ignored. Rich? 
He didn’t definitely know that Mrs. Thomas was that, 
but he believed and hoped she was. And she surely had 
descended from the sky. Only last week he had despet- 
ately wondered where his next month’s rent was coming 
from; in five weeks not an order, except some advertising 
posters his soul loathed. 

Then the letter had come. Mrs. Thomas wrote that 
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tising 


that 


her husband had seen some portrait-studies at a dealer's 
and was so struck by them that he inquired the address 
of the artist. So she was writing to ask if Mr. Keats 
could, perhaps, come out next Tuesday at four. Mr. 
Thomas was anxious to have a portrait done of her, and 
they would talk over the matter. 

And so here Jerome was, climbing this hill, sweet with 
the suggestive sweetness of spring; and, in ten minutes, 
he would be “talking over the matter” and, perhaps, lay- 
ing the corner-stone of his fortune. 

He came almost to the crest of the hill, and saw, beyond 

an unclipped hedge of old box, and farther on, behind a 
straggling orchard, the house—white, and of stately sim- 
plicity, with tall white columns in front. ; 
_ He stood there for a moment, with the spring sun shin- 
ing down on him and those apple trees in blossom. And 
then there came to him the strangest feeling—that he had 
stood here before, gazing through blossoms at that pil- 
lared old house, and the sensation that all the desire in 
the world lay within reach of his arms. 

The vague, confused feeling passed, and, with excitedly 
beating heart, he went on to the gate in the hedge and walked 
up the graveled pathway toward the house. He paused 
to pick up a blossomy bough which the wind had thrown 
cruelly to the path, and carried it in his hand to the door. 
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The old house was as 
charming as it had looked 
from a distance, but with 
a shutter swinging un- 

hinged here, the paint 

worn away there, and, 


melancholy, romantic 
air which attaches to a 
house for a long time 
unlived in. As Jerome 
struck with the ancient 
bronze knocker, he felt 
as though he were lis- 
tening to echoes from 
the past. A maid came 
to let him in, eying 
him rather curiously, 
he thought; and he 
eyed her rather resent- 
fully in turn, for her 
smart up-to-dateness 
jarred against the mood 
of the place. 

She left him alone in 

a big, shaded parlor 
—shabby chairs, with 
oval backs and curved 
legs, mahogany high- 
boys with brass fasten- 
ings, and everywhere 
that soft mellowness 
which acts so power- 
fully upon the imagination. 
And, over there by the win- 
dow, a bowl of branching 
apple blossoms—foreign to 
the picture, that vivid new 
blooming in this shrine of 
other days. 
Jerome noticed, then, the bough 
he’d unconsciously carried into the 
house, and, half ashamed, he was 
tiptoeing over to hide it in the 
bowl when he heard a sound at the door behind him. 

He turned; and then he thought of the words of the old 
man. She was “the beautifulest lady.” Poised slenderly 
against that dim background in her white dress, her hair 
sweeping darkly back, her head bent a little forward, her 
deep eves under their unusual lashes regarding him gravely, 
and the corners of her lips smiling. 

Her manner was charming as she thanked him for mak- 
ing the trip out to see her. She had one of those soft and 
slurring voices which are found in the Southern states, 
and Jerome loved its unfamiliar cadences. Apologetically, 
she said that Mr. Thomas had been suddenly called away 
—Jerome’s heart sank—but that he had left the matter of 
decision in her hands—Jerome’s heart lifted again. He 
gathered from her talk that Mr. Thomas was a business 
man of quite heavy interests but with some feeling for art; 
it was because he had been genuinely struck by Jerome’s 
treatment of color and interpretation of expression that he 
wanted to meet him. Jerome couldn’t have told how flat- 
tered he was. Shy and sensitive, he never found it easy 
to express through speech what was in his mind and heart; 
and now his inner eagerness, his anxiety seemed to make 
him doubly inarticulate. 

But Mrs. Thomas soon showed that there was no ground 
for uneasiness. The terms were soon arranged, and 
Jerome made a professional effort to conceal his content- 
ment with them. 

Divinely friendly, she discussed with him as to how 
they would arrange the sittings. She was staying on the 
island all summer, and hated the idea of trips into town. 
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“May I play?” she asked, 
over her shoulder 


And this room was marvelously the very thing— 
with that good, strong north light and no reflections 
from outside. 

So it was settled he should find a room in the 
village, and should climb the hill every other day for 
a sitting. 

It required very little time to make his arrangements. 
In three days, he and his trunk and his easel were estab- 
lished in a little gable-room in a cottage of the village, 
and another easel was set up in the big north room on 
the hill. 

A week went by. Jerome’s fingers responded to the urge 
of mind and mood as they had never responded before; he 
saw what was growing, day by day, on the canvas before 
him, and his heart sang because he knew it was good. 
And, as he worked, they talked, and along with the devel- 
oping picture developed a friendly intimacy, as must when 
two young people, thrown together, find they are congenial. 

What did they talk about, those first days? Jerome 
could hardly have told afterward. Just the hundred-odd 
things any two young people, making acquaintance, would 
find to talk about—the golden weather, the beauties of the 
island, pictures, places both had visited, and other places 
which but one of them had seen and wished to present to 
the other—these things, and their likes and ideals and am- 
bitions and beliefs—not entirely their true ones, of course, 
but gilded over just a little with the light in which each 
wished to be seen by the other. 

At last, one afternoon, the fourth day it was, she said, 

“Won’t you stay and dine with me this evening?” 


of Courts 


That had been a gloriously golden day, the 
kind that lingers in the memory. And when 
the shadows were falling longer and longer, 
they went out and strolled through the orchard. 
The uncut grass swished softly against her 
white skirt as she walked. The setting sun 
struck fire from the windows of the house and 
then departed, leaving the west 
radiantly adream. Dusk came on; 
and what in the world is sweeter 
than an orchard at dusk? 

Then they went back to the house 
and into the dining-room, 
with its quaint, shabby fur- 
niture, everything in gloom 
save the candle-lighted table. 
The light fell on her dark 

hair, on her white cheeks; 
but it couldn’t reach her 
eyes, which looked like 
black velvet—he won- 
dered if her eyes al- 
ways looked black at 
night. She was wear- 
ing soft white, and, 
catching together the 
filminess at her breast, 
was one of those absurd 
little artificial bouquets 
that women. wear. 
How thoughtful she was 
to-night, not smiling as much 
as usual! But she talked; 
and there was a feeling in 
the air of companionship 
beyond spoken things. 

Jerome, singularly content, 
ate what was given him, 
scarcely knowing what he 
ate. They were served by 
the maid who had let him in 
at his first visit. He had learned 
that Mrs. Thomas was living very 
simply with but two servants. 
Although she had always spoken 
frankly with him, she had hitherto 
revealed little of herself or her ai- 
fairs; but, to-night, as they sat in the candle- 
light, she told how she had found this treasure 
house. It was quite by chance. She was crossing the 
island on the highroad to the Jersey ferry, when her motor- 
car punctured a tire. While the chauffeur was adjusting a 
new one, she wandered away and up an alluring hill—and 
discovered the house. Though furnished, it looked as if it 
had been unoccupied for years. She saw it in her dreams 
till she finally discovered the agent; then she arranged to 
have it for three months, as she said, “to dream in.” 

“It was a godsend,” she added. “TI needed a place like 
this. I was bored to death.” 

“* Bored,’ repeated Jerome. “I shouldn’t think you'd ever 
get bored—you’d have too many friends.” 

“That’s just the reason—too many friends.” In her 
laugh there was a metallic hint he had never noticed before. 

“Tt’s strange to hear you speak that way; it seems to me 
that being bored or not bored is just a point of view. 
Jerome was young enough to be pleased with his concep- 
tions of “life,” so he expanded. “Merely accept every- 
thing as one more human revelation. If you look at it in 
that way, nothing or nobody can bore you.” 

Mrs. Thomas elevated her delicate brows and smiled. 

“You're very young, Mr. Keats,” she observed. 

Jerome didn’t like that. 

‘Are you so old?” he retorted. 

“Yes—I’m twenty-five!” 
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Dana 


“ And I’m twenty-six!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 

She shook her head at him and smiled again—that 
strange smile, at once frivolous and mournful. 

“As if years had anything to with it!” she said. “Mr. 
Thomas is fourteen years older than I am; but I’m a hun- 
dred vears older than he is.” 

In those first days, she often brought in her husband’s 
name in that way—a casual reference. Jerome, not greatly 
interested in the absent husband, accepted them as casually. 

They finished dinner and went into the north parlor, 
bigger and dimmer than ever in the flickering light of many 
candles. 
to the ancient piano in the corner. 

“May I play?” she asked, over her shoulder. 

“Please,” said Jerome. 

He seated himself by the open window, where sweet 
scents stole in from the orchard. He watched the flame, 
her face—for a time almost unconscious of what she was 
playing. Then it came to him that this was because her 
music so accorded with his mood. He had no idea of the 
name of the piece—he knew little about music, anyway; 
but, as he listened, without moving his eyes from her, he 
sensed the near-by old trees asleep, the fra- 
grant mist which veiled the orchard, the stars 
softly glowing; and it was as if it were 
the night itself, not the music, which lulled 
and smoothed. Then she stopped, and 
there was a curious void. Jerome 
caught his breath. 

“How wonderfully you play!” 

She smiled at him from beyond that 
candle-flame, then rose rather quickly 
and came forward. 

“T studied for years,” she said. “I 
meant to be a professional.” 

“Ah—” Jerome began; then he 
stopped. He didn’t know exactly what 
he had started to say. There were 
many things he would like to say—to 
ask. But he didn’t know just how to 
begin. And, as he hesitated, Mrs. 
Thomas changed the subject. 

“Would you care to see my 
books?”’ she asked. 

She took him into another old 
parlor adjoining, big and shrouded 
and suggestive also, lighting the 
way with the one candle she car- 
ried. Here she had ranged her 
books in the shelves of an ancient 
secretary. 

Jerome, leaning down to make 
out the titles, was astonished at 
those he saw. There was a 
sreat deal of poetry—that he 
expected—and several volunres 
of Hardy and of Joseph Conrad, 
which he didn’t expect; and 
Turgenieff entire, translated in- 
to French; and Emerson, and 
Goethe’s “Faust,” and most of 
the old Greek philosophers, in Eng- 
lish. But what surprised him most 
was the number and variety of books per- 
taining to the life of courts—history, 
biography, memoirs, volumes of gossip; Paris, London, 
Rome, Petersburg—all the capitals of Europe—narratives 
authentic and unauthentic, he judged, the whole of them 
comprising a good half of her library. 

“These are my pets,” she explained. ‘I desert them; 
but I always return to them when I’m bored.” 

“T see you have plenty of high society to return to,” 
observed Jerome, smiling. : 

“That sort of reading has always fascinated me,’ 


she 


His hostess picked up a candle and moved over’ 
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said, ‘even as a child, when I scarcely knew what I was 
reading about. In those days I was a ‘lost princess,’ 
always on the lookout for the royal heralds who were going 
to ride up, some day, and recover me.”’ 

“T wish I could have known you as a little girl,’ said 
Jerome. 

“Perhaps I’m as glad you didn’t,” she answered rather 
soberly. “I was what’s called a ‘difficult’ child.”’ 

There was a little pause then, and Jerome, wanting to 
ask so much, and not knowing how to ask it, finally said, 

“You lived in the South?” 

“Yes.” Another pause, and then she continued, ‘We 
were terribly poor—but nraking believe we'd rather be poor 
and be ws than be richer and be—be——””_.. 

She hesitated, and Jerome, smiling, gently helped out. 

“T think I understand; I’ve heard of that kind of South- 
ern pride.” 

“T’ve thought about it a lot—since,’”’ she went on, “and 
wondered whether it’s really pride, after all—or just a sort 
of physical and spiritual laziness—an excuse for our own 
inertia. And, after all, what did we—any of us—have to 
be proud of? Ancestry? That’s an accident so far as in- 
dividuals are concerned; and, 
anyway, if you should look 
into it closely, I think. you’d 
find that a good many of those 
vaunted aristocratic ances- 
tors had a pretty good 
reason for emigrating 
to this country.” 


He got out pen and paper, but sat staring vacantly 


at the burning wick of the lamp 
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They went up to the deserted 
house and peered through 
the broken windows 


She was smiling now, and 
her tone was light, but it 
carried a subtle underthread 
of bitterness. Jerome felt 
at once uncomfortable and 
sympathetic, the more so 
because he didn’t compre- 
hend why she should be bitter. But he took her cue, and 
made his own tone light. 

“Well, I see you’ve thrown off the voke, now you've 
come North and can dissect it.” 

But she shook her head. 

“No,” she denied mournfully; “when the taint’s in the 
blood, it’s in the blood, and no amount of talk can eradi- 
cate it.” 

She raised the candle and laughed, as though to rout 
all solemn thoughts with light and mirth, and started back 
toward the door. Then she suddenly stopped. 

“Oh, I forgot!” she exclaimed. ‘I meant to ask if you’d 
like to take any of the books to read?” 

“T’d love to,” murmured Jerome. 

“What would you like?” 

“What would you recommend?” 3 

“T don’t know—I was reading this to-day.” She indi- 
cated with a finger-tip. 

“Tl take that one,” decided Jerome. He didn’t notice 
the title; nor did he notice that he didn’t notice, or even 
realize then why that book was his selection. 

And, presently, he was taking the now familiar walk 
down the hill through the starry night, all things vague, 
and a strange, confused feeling within him. It was hap- 
piness, of course, yet a curious unrest. 

When he lighted the lamp in his gable-room, he remem- 


writing this evening. He got out 
pen and paper, but sat staring 
vacantly at the burning 
wick of the lamp. No; 
he didn’t feel like writing 
to-night. He sat for a 
while, yielding to that 
queer lassitude; then, idly, 
he opened the book he 
had carried home with 
him. 

What a curious book to 
please a young girl! For 
that was what she was, de- 
spite her avowed twenty- 
five years and her hus- 

band and her flashes 

of worldly wisdom—a 

young girl! It was a 

book of the Russian 

court in the days of 

Alexander III. and it 

fell open to a chapter 
-. narrating the struggles 
of the emperor’s lovely 
young mistress. For 
she fell in love with a 
man younger and hand- 
somer and tenderer 
than her imperial Jord 
—a dashing young of- 
ficer of cavalry. And 
he loved her, the deli- 
cate, flowerlike crea- 
ture of that hothouse 
of artificiality, loved 
her so much that he 
ignored her past and gave up 
all else he held dear, begging 
her to flee the land and marry 
him. She loved him; but she 
could not forego luxuries and 
her quasi-position to marry 
the man of humbler rank whom 
she loved. Not even to save 
her soul—for her virtue she 
. could not save—could the frail 
young thing do that. And how she suffered! Jerome felt 
a throb of pity for her, so pathetic though so worthless, 
so human for all her exotic setting. How odd, though, 
that such a book should attract pretty Mrs. Thomas! 

A day or so after that, when the light proved bad for 
painting, the two took a walk together. It was a gray 
day, tinged with that opalescence which hints invisible col- 
ors, and in the softened light, trees and hills took the shape 
of listening things. She was unusually abstracted. They 
had walked some distance, saying nothing, when she 
flashed him an intimate little smile. 

“Do you mind if I don’t talk?” 

He shook his head, then added, 

“You’re not unhappy?” 

“Oh, no,” she assured him; “I just feel like that some 
times—being with a nice person and not talking:” 

How sweet she looked saying that! A feeling of com- 
radeship, stirred by her words, rested warmly against his 
heart. They walked on in silence, following the road which 
led across the island to the sea; and, presently, overtook 
old Neversweat, who accompanied them a little way. 

Old Neversweat, who evidently felt no call to silence, 
busily pointed out the newest growing things. Jerome, 
after-days, never forgot how the old fellow suddenly stopped 
and pointed ecstatically. 
“Look at that! Was there ever such a green flame? 


bered the letter he had intended » 
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DRAWN By L. CHASE 
Jerome, spying out there in the shadows, felt that he couldn't bear to see her at whom he had come to look. But, next moment, his 
eyes were feverishly seeking her, and found her, sitting in there facing him, the light full on her beautiful face, brilliant, laughing, gay 
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Jerome stopped, too, and gazed at the patch of green, 
glowing unbelievably there in a bit of marsh. 

But Mrs. Thomas, suddenly investigative, darted across 
and bent down with outstretched hand. 

“Don’t!” cried Neversweat. 

“Why?” she complained. 

“Oh, it wouldn’t hurt you,” explained Neversweat, “but 
you'd spoil the beauty of it if you got too close. It’s a 
thing to look at—but rightly named.” 

“What's its name?” asked Jerome curiously. 

“Skunk-cabbage,”’ succinctly replied the old man. 

Jerome laughed, and Mrs. Thomas joined; but with that 
metallic hint in her mirth which had disturbed him before. 

“Pretty to look at—but don’t come too close!” she said. 

Then they walked on again, alone, and, for a long time, 
there was silence. She turned off the road into a narrow 
path, and Jerome mutely followed, the way leading ever 
up-hill, like the narrow, upward path to heaven. And 
then they came to heaven. 


He helped her through the window 


Jerome uttered a cry of delight; and Mrs. Thomas looked 
at him benignantly, as a mother looks at a child surprised 
with a gift. Over there was a thin gray line of the sea; 
at their feet, the hill stretched round in a sort of circular 
eminence, and, cupped in that soft green embrace, a grand- 
father of orchards and a wild tangle of flowers such as 
you’d never see in a garden—a beautiful blaze against the 
gray day—and, just beyond the garden, a tumble-down 
house with its sightless windows shaded by vines. 

“They say no one’s lived here for thirty years,” she 
said. ‘‘That’s why I like to come here.”’ ; 

They went up to the deserted house and peered through 
the broken windows, which had gleamed alight a hundred 
years ago; and they surmised about those who once had 
moved and laughed through those empty, silent rooms. 
They reconnoitered the old-fashioned pump, and felt there, 
on the handle, ghostly fingers which had touched it long 
before—fingers shorter-lived than a pump-handle made by 
fingers—and the orchard, in which children had played, 
and the tangled garden in which lovers had strolled, and, 
finally, the path over the farther crest—the narrow path 


- trod by so many vanished feet—which led down to the sea. 


Out there on the sea, far out, was painted a still, drab 
ship. They sat on the sands, and she watched the ship 
and the gulls swinging above, and Jerome watched the mist 
caress her. 

“Talk, please,” said Mrs. Thomas, at last. 

“What about?” 

‘“‘Anything—I just feel like being talked to.” 

“And a while ago you felt like not talking. What 
a moody young person you are!” 

‘““Am I moody?” Then, gazing reflectively across 
the illimitable gray, ‘‘‘I have tried to hide amongst 
the grassy hills, but the moods of God have 
found me out.’” 

“Pretty,” commented Jerome. 

“And true—a wise man wrote it. We’re all 
only pieces of clay that the moods of God 
kindle into life—hating when they say ‘hate,’ 
loving when they say ‘love,’ despairing when 
they say ‘despair.’ And it’s no use crying 
out against the mood that hurts you—it’s 

better to go and watch a painted 
ship upon the sea.” 

Jerome stared at her wonder- 
ingly. 

“You sound awfully wise,” he 
said. 

“Once I thought I was wise,” 
she replied, that was— 
long ago.” 

They talked on of serious 
things—as young people 
whose interest in each other 
is growing more than they 
know love to talk. 
And, somehow—later 
he couldn’t remember 
just how it came 
about—he asked her 
Christian name; and 
when she told him 
“Vera,” he said how 
very much he liked it. 
“Old Neversweat wouldn't 

like it,” she said. 
“Why not?” 
“He doesn’t mind a thing’s deceiv- 
ing looks f it’s rightly named to serve 
warning—don’t you remember? And ‘Vera’ means— 
‘truth’.” 

She smiled her pensive smile, with that odd little irivo- 
lous twist to it. Something in it, in the cynicism aimed 
at herself, hurt Jerome so much (Continued on page 110) 
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A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


ASON JERED was sitting in front of 
the Valleyville Hotel, gazing drowsily 
across at the wilderness of oil-derricks, 
when two racing roadsters came whiz- 
zing down the street. Instantly, Mr. Jered 
returned to life. He was a weasel-faced man 
of about fifty, whose entire countenance met 
at his nose in a sharp angle, and as he saw the 
quality of the approaching tourists, his turtle- 
like eyes began to glitter. 

Strangers! Strangers with money! For the 
first gentleman to alight, a huge, jovial man 
with a round, pink face, wore an enormous dia- 
mond in his cravat and another on his finger; 
and the motoring-outfit of his lady, a dark- 
haired, modest-appearing woman, bore the un- 
mistakable stamp of Paris. Jason Jered’s eager 
countenance began to grow radiating wrinkles. 
From the next car alighted a long, lean gentle- 
man embellished with pointed black mustaches, 
whose every movement conveyed the assured air of 
wealth; and his lady, a plump blonde, with diamonds 
in her ears, sported a red-and-yellow motoring-outfit 
which bore also the unmistakable stamp of Paris. 

Jason Jered fairly quivered with excitement. He was 
right at the steps when the touring party entered the hotel, 
and he was right at the huge gentleman’s elbow when the 
names were written on the register. He saw the size of 
the tip as the fine luggage was sent up-stairs, and he watched 
the party gaily break for the attractive tea-room which 
opened off the lobby. He was lurking within three inches 
of the door when the party came out, and, every radical 
wrinkle bent into a grin of ingratiation, he nailed the man 
with the diamonds. 

“Mr. Wallingford, I presume—or is it Mr. Daw?” 

“Take your choice,’ chuckled Wallingford, surveying 
the local specimen with interest, while the ladies, with a 
smiling backward glance, went up to their rooms. 

“Thanks.” And a clawlike grip was on the arm of each 
stranger. They were led to the nearest leather-padded 
corner and induced into comfortable seats. ‘I suppose 
you'll be looking into the leading industry of Valleyville, 
and if you are, gentlemen, I’m headquarters.” ; 

“How lucky!” grinned Blackie Daw. “Jim, I’m the 
first man on the street to buy a tag on tag-day. It’s a 
org of protection. Friend, what’s nice fresh oil stock 
worth?” 

_ “Well,” hesitated Jason, “the Green Juice Company 
organizing at fifty cents a share, and, in a year’s time, 

“We'll take a share apiece,” briskly interrupted Mr. 

aw, and reached for the money; but they were not to 
lose headquarters so easily. 


He couldn't sell stock any more. He'd used every 
trick that was in him, and the town knew him 


He tried them with Spider Hill stock, and Spotlight, 
and Three Cousins, and Whistling Bob, and half a dozen 
other enticing prospects, but his only encouragement was 
the oft repeated willingness of Mr. Daw to buy one share 
of Green Juice. Suddenly, the clawlike grip was laid on 
a knee of each stranger, and Mr. Jered, drawing closer, 
sank his voice to a confidential husk. Say! They were 
the sort of gentlemen for whom he was looking. Suppose 
they come in with him, be his partner. Now, he had a 
fine piece of oil-land, and he’d give them a half-interest in 
it for a song. Ignoring Blackie’s immediate payment of 
“Mary had a little lamb,” he went right on. No; he 
wouldn’t swear that there was oil in the land, but they could 
find out without the cost of a cent. Here was how: Get 
up an operating company, and let the stockholders pay the 
expense of rigging up a derrick and prospecting. If they 
found nothing, the stockholders lost; if they struck oil, 
the stockholders could barrel and market it, but Jason 
and his partners, Wallingford and Daw, by contract- 
lease previously made, would collect all the profits in royal- 
ties. He, he, he! Everything to win and nothing to lose! 
Much better than the original oil-field method of taking all 
the profits in salaries, because that could be the subject 
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of investigation. He, he, he! A poke in the ribs for the 
plump Mr. Wallingford, and a poke in the ribs for the lean 
Mr. Daw. Now, all they had to do to get in on a sure- 
thing gamble like this was to organize and sell the stock 
in a developing company, which should lease his lot on the 
attractive terms before mentioned, and he’d sell them one 
half of that for—one dollar and other valuable consider- 
ations! 

The two well-known and justly famous gentlemen of fi- 
nance looked at each other in astonishment. They'd have 
to get this. It wasanewone. Say! Why didn’t he organ- 
ize his own company, if the graft was so rich? 

He, he, he! And the toothless grin of Jason was em- 
bellished with its thousand wrinkles. He couldn’t sell 
stock any more. He’d used every trick that was in him, 
and the town knew him. But a couple of smooth-looking, 
easy-talking gentlemen like Messrs. Wallingford and Daw— 
he paused to survey their fine raiment and their well- 
nourished countenances with admiration; he even stroked 
affectionately the satin lapel of Blackie’s coat—they could 
go out and sell stock to the very squirrels and dicky-birds! 
Oh, he wasn’t stringing them; there was money in it! He 
could prove that to them. At the Valleyville National 
Bank he had money. Just ask about Jason Jered. 

Jason Jered! So this was the rat who had pauperized 
his own town, who had replaced the modest competence 
of the working poor with neat little collections of oil stock, 
some gold-bordered and some not! They looked on the 
fellow with contempt. He was a crook—-a cheap, petit- 
larceny robber of the helpless submerged. They’d heard 
all about him from the pretty little waitress in the tea- 
room—how he’d.made himself rich by breaking the poor. 
Oh, he was just about— Suddenly, Wallingford looked at 
Blackie across the top of Jason’s brown derby, and his 
big round face began to turn pink and his eves half closed 
and his shoulders began to heave in a chuckle; whereupon 
a slow grin lifted the pointed black mustaches of Mr. Daw. 
Wallingford leaned down and observed: 

“By the way, Mr. Jered, is there a place within easy 
motoring-distance of here where they have a fussy hotel? 
We'd like to find more comfortable quarters for our ladies.” 


II 


No trouble at all to sell stock in the Guaranty Expansion 
Oil Company! Every morning the tourists, leaving Violet 
Bonnie and Fannie to enjoy the beauties of nature at Ialf 

-Moon Lake, motored into Valleyville, and, disdaining the 
rich, who would not buy anything the poor could buy, 
went right down among the people and got their money. 
There was no resisting the suave and.jovial Mr. Wallingford 
or the glib and funny Mr. Daw, for, besides their confidence- 
inspiring personalities and their magnetic natures, they had 
the goods—rock-ribbed security! The Valleyville National 
said so. The company had ten thousand dollars in the bank 
before a share of stock was sold. Why? To protect the 
stockholders. How? Well, that money could only be 
taken out on presentation of stock. A share in the Guar- 
anty was the sameasacheck. Listen: You could take your 
certificate to the Valleyville National Bank, any time 
after the charter was completed, and get your money with 
interest at four per cent. How was that possible? Well, 
the money was not to be touched unless the Guaranty struck 
oil. Wallingford and Daw themselves agreed to pay for 
the digging. If the Guaranty struck oil, then the stock- 
holders’ money was to be used for marketing the product 
and expanding the business. They'd all be rich after that! 
Why, the stock was guaranteed to earn ten per cent.— 
if the Guaranty struck oil! Nothing like it was ever known 
in the district. Valleyville was in a turmoil over the un- 
precedented plan, and Jason Jered was in a daze. Where 
one wrinkle had grown before, now grew two. What was 

the meaning of all this? How were these strangers able 
to issue such stock? There were only two answers. They 
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must be plumb fools or they must know a plaguey sight 
more about oil and oil-land than Jason had supposed in 
their first interview. He went over and looked at the pebbly 
patch several times a day, and the rest of the time he spent 
on the trail of either J. Rufus or Blackie, talking with those 
with whom they had talked, and then suspicion began 
gradually to dawn on him that he had made a mistake. 

At the close of the third day, they had completed their 
capitalization, sold ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock, 
and on the morning of the fourth day, Jason missed them, 
They had taken a fast train for the big city, and on their 
arrival had dashed into a scientific-instrument shop, where 
a bald-headed and bald-eyebrowed gentleman, who was used 
to waiting ‘on college professors, approached these most 
unscientific-looking visitors with mild perplexity and asked 
what he could show them. 

“Anything so it’s fussy enough,” explained Mr. Wal- 
lingford concisely. “What’s that thing worth? And 
he pointed to an instrument, chiefly brass and glass, which 
rested on a tripod. 

“Three hundred and seventy-five dollars,” stated the 
careful salesman. “It’s a 

“That'll do, won’t it, Blackie?” interrupted J. Rufus, 
surveying the contrivance with appreciation. It was most 
gaudy and awe-inspiring. 

“Great!” agreed the lean scientist; then a brilliant thought 
struck him. ‘Say, Jim, we'll just hang a limber leather 
megaphone below that, to reach to the ground, and put a 
couple of ear-pieces on the brass dingus. Stethoscope 
jigger—you know—like the doctor uses when he listens to 
your wheeze.” 

As Wallingford caught the idea, he threw back his head, 
and his eyes closed and he roared. 

“Here’s what we want, Professor,” he said, wiping 
away his tears and grabbing a pencil. ‘Simple little trick. 
Have them done in a hurry.” 

“But, gentlemen, I don’t see how the attachments you 
you describe can have any connection with or effect on 
the workings of this delicately adjusted instrument for meas-: 
uring——”’ 

“Here’s the money, and two hundred for the extras.” 
Wallingford counted it out rapidly. ‘‘ Now, don’t delay a 
minute, Professor.” 


Ill 


THERE was one depressing thing about Half Moon Lake. 
It never changed its shape. There it stretched, from 
the beginning to the end of the week, disappearing to the 
right and to the left in its monotonously regular curve; 
and the same trees stood up in the same places, and the same 
eleven rowboats, four canoes, and one launch occupied 
the same relative dots on the motionless surface. Some- 
times a little breeze came along and stirred the leaves. 
That was all, and Violet Bonnie got the jumps. 

“There’s nothing so punk as a peaceful life!” she barked 
at Fannie, who sat in a hammock-swing on the broad 
porch, looking across the shimmering water. ‘Why do 
we have husbands? Gone every morning and out all day! 
Why did they go to the city Jast night? Why don’t a fire 
break out or something? If I have to march into that 
dining-room once more and make a choice between dry 
roast beef and sloppy duck, I’ll die. Gosh, how I hate 
this hotel!” 

‘I was trying to forget it,” admitted Fannie, with a sigh; 
“but it’s no use. Come on, Vi!” ; 

Fifteen minutes later, the neglected wives were spin- 
ning away from the beauties of the far-famed lake region, 
into a land where the scenery was mostly derricks. Tea- 
time found them eating some of that delicious pastry 12 
the tea-room just off the lobby of the Valleyville Hotel. 
The pretty waitress, the one who had told them the history 
of Valleyville, came to them with a smile and edged the 
other girl out of the way. 
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Jason Jered wormed agitatedly through the crowd and ran up to Wallingford, bis beady eyes turned to glowing 
coals. “Have you found it?’ he demanded, in a pulsing husk. But J. Rufus only glared at him 
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“Don’t you see, Vi?" She indicated the advertisements. 
“The money of the investors is perfectly secure 


“I’ve been wondering when you’d come over again,” she 
said, in that soft drawl which the ladies had found so at- 
tractive. “I’ve been asking about you every day.” 

The startled eyes of the neglected wives met, and, as 
they met, they expanded. 

“You have?” managed Fannie sweetly. 

“Yes; I pass the Guaranty office on my way home.” 

Blankness as the expanding eyes met. 

“You do?” 

“Yes; I bought some stock in your husbands’ oi! com- 
pany.” 

“In their—” Violet Bonnie caught herself so quickly 
that she choked on a crumb, and Fannie spilled some tea. 
“Oh, yes; did they sell much of it?” 

“To nearly everybody in town,” smiled the girl. 
body they know, and they know everybody.” 

“That's quite like them,”’ Fannie Wallingford murmured; 
but the delicious pastry had lost its flavor, and the ladies 
were out of there in five minutes. 


Every- 
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They found the office of the Guaranty Expansion Oil 


Company in the newest and best building in town, and the 
gilt sign on the door was hardly dry. 


In the corner of the 
glass panel was a card: 


GONE TO THE CITY 

J WALK IN 

Clean as a whistle inside. Nice rug on the floor; 
nice big new desk, locked; half a dozen new chairs; 
and on the walls full-page advertisements from the 
newspapers, telling, in glowing terms, of the safe-as- 
the-mint Guaranty Expansion Oil Company. 

‘Well, this is the limit!” exploded Violet Bonnie, 
plumping into a chair. She was pink in the face 
and her nose was red. ‘I knew those husbands of 
ours were engaged in the business of skinning 
grafters, but I didn’t think they were crooks!” 

“They’re not!” Fannie was pale. “Don’t 
you see, Vi?” She indicated the advertise- 
ments. “The money of the investors is 
perfectly secure. The bank certifies that 
it is on deposit, subject to withdrawal, 
and——” 

“Oh, pickles!” interrupted 
Violet, powdering her nose vig- 
orously. “Don’t kid yourself! 
Why, that security makes it a 
cinch to me that the game is 
crooked! You know that Jim 
and my own devil would throw 
enough decorations around any 
game they tackled to make it 
look like a Christmas gift; but 
no earthly power could save a 
dollar from their clutch. And 
poor people’s money!” 

“The tea-room girl bought 
twenty dollars’ worth,” mused 
Fannie. 

name’s Bessie!”’ snapped 
Violet. ‘‘And she’s only a proof 
that no matter how many hook- 
marks you put in the gills of a sucker, it 
always bites if you freshen the bait. Poor 
people—that’s who they’re grafting! It’s 
the same low, contemptible trick she told us about 
on that first day. Well, Bessie gets it back!” 


IV 


Two nights later, when the scientists arrived at Half 
Moon Lake from the city, they were met by a pair of ex- 
tremely irate ladies. They were conducted sternly into the 
parlor of their adjoining suites, and the door was slammed. 
Fannie Wallingford sat down and clasped her hands and 
compressed her lips, for if she started on the words that 
were in her, the words would end in tears; but Violet 
Bonnie was possessed of no such unreliability of emotion. 

“On the carpet!” she savagely commanded. “Right in 
the center, you ordinary dips! Now, why did you have 
to fall for the game of these cheap oil-well pikers and 
start skinning school-kids out of their candy-pennies? And 
vou have the nerve to look me in the eye!” 

They were indeed looking Violet Bonnie in the eye, but 
in stupefaction. 

“What do you mean—‘school-kids?’”’ demanded Blackie 
at last, and J. Rufus, his disconcerted eye on Fannie, began 
to perspire freely. 

“You know what I mean, you great big milk-bottle burg- 
lars!’ Violet’s nose was fairly purple as she reached in her 


hand-bag to confront the guilty wretches with the damning 
proof. ‘Well, youdon’t get away with it, I tell you! 7 he 
poor people you roped into your fake oil company—— — 
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“Qh, that’s it!’ Wallingford mopped his brow, and 
the partners flashed at each other a look of relief. 

“*Poor people?’ ‘Roped in!’” Horace G. Daw twirled 
his mustaches sharply upward. 

“T’ll give you my sacred word it’s a straight deal,” de- 
clared J. Rufus Wallingford, proudly expanding his chest. 

As the accused straightened indignantly, the accu: rs 
looked at each other with widening eyes and _ gulped. 
They knew these men deeper thén any lie could reach. 

“T told you so!” Triumph in Mrs. Wallingford, but Mrs. 
Daw was not one to give up anything without a struggle. 

“And you in charge of a wad of defenseless coin! Oh, 
I may be a dummy about astronomy and the way they 
cook caviar, but when it comes to husbands——” 

“Soothe yourself, little one!” And the laugh of Blackie 
Daw was the one she loathed to hear, for he never used it 
unless he “had something on her.” ‘Here’s where you 
can lose the bet of your life. Not a stockholder in the 
Guaranty Expansion Oil Company will drop a cent.” 

“That’s our contribution of novelty to the oil business,” 
chuckled J. Rufus. 

Fannie was all smiles now. 

“Tf that’s the case, Vi, hadn’t we better—” But 
she was jerked out of that room instanter by a plump 
blonde whose nose needed powder. 

The scientists looked after their better halves in some per- 
plexity. They had more on their minds, however, than 
this puzzle. 

In the morning, a new perplexity met the scientists. 
They had been hail-fellow-well-met with all Valleyville before 
they had gone to the city, but now, as they drove into the 
town with their precious device, they met with looks askance 
from the early risers. What was wrong? ‘Troubled, they 


In his element was Jim 
Wallingford as he played 
the line and landed hook 


and net on the eager pike 


hurried to their lot, unloaded their tall, rubber-shrouded 
machine, staked off the lot with white tape into three-foot 
squares, then set up their apparatus in the lower left-hand 
square and uncovered its shining mystery. 

Blackie Daw, putting the ear-pieces to his ear, listened 


intently to the heart and lungs of Mother Earth; and big . 


Jim Wallingford, standing in front of him with his hands 
on his knees, watched the countenance of his fellow in- 
vestigator with painful anxiety. On the second square, 
Mr. Wallingford listened to the inwards of Nature, while 
Mr. Daw watched his face with painful anxiety. So they 
alternated, going over that ground methodically, square 
by square. By the time they had reached number twenty- 
four, all Valleyville was there, its mind in a whirl. 

Now they saw it! No matter if Wallingford and Daw 
did remain deaf to all questions, Valleyville knew that it 
had been tricked. The two experts were surely the greatest 
of those who were popularly supposed to have “the nose 
for a gusher.” Moreover, they had given poor people 
their first and only chance at an on-the-level investment 
in’an oil-well. The poor people had the stock, too, until 
somebody acquainted with the skill of Jim and Blackie 
had followed them here, had taken advantage of their ab- 
sence, and had branded the Guaranty as a fake! Secure, 
eh? Stock-certificates the same as checks, eh? Well, how 
about this: The money couldn’t be drawn out of the bank 
until the charter was completed, and who could complete 
the charter? Wallingford and Daw! Where were they? 
Ha! Nobody could tell what tricks would be played with 
that money if it were held out of circulation long enough! 
That’s the sort of swift-flying rumor which had scared the 
investors pea-green, and let broker Charlie Sebbons buy 
up all that stock—every last share! 

Now, what had happened? Look at that machine! No 
explanation needed for that. It was an infallible scientific 
instrument for locating the exact spot to dig a well. It 
had to be infallible with all its shining brass, its thumb- 
screws, its air-tight glass. bell, its megaphone-like attach- 
ments which covered nine square feet of earth, and its 
convincing ear-pieces. Look! Look at Daw! His eyes 
roll. He half rises. The points of his mustache lift. 
He detects oil! Look at Wallingford! He straightens! 
His broad chest expands with a deep breath! He—no; 
Daw shakes his head and listens again. Probably close, 
that’s all. (Continued on page 152) 
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By Lillie Langtry 


Mrs. Langtry devotes this in- 
people famous in political and 
tell of Madame Bernhardt, 
Frangais, and got to know in- 
the House of Moliére. We 
succeeded, each in his own 


nained -that I wish to 
record my impressions. I 
met her first at a break- 
fast given by Sir Algernon 
Borthwick as a welcome 
to the principal members 
of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, and to which many 
social celebrities were in- 
vited. It was among the 
latter that I assisted, as 
I had no idea then of 
ever being more than a 
butterfly. I sat on one 
side of our host, Sarah 
on the other. 

As my readers are 
doubtless aware, there 
are no recognized “stars” 
at the Théatre Francais, 
but Croizette had just ap- 
peared in Sphinx” in 
Paris, and as she had made a 
sensational success in the death- 
scene, in which she took poison 
and turned to a gray-green com- 

Lady De Bathe 
at the present 


day = 
SS 


Friends from France 


HE illustrious company of the 

Théatre Francais, Paris, with 

its sociétaires and others, for 

some reason which I cannot 

recall, once found itself temporarily with- 
out a home. Then it was that they de- 
cided to brave the unknown perils of the 
Channe!l—for the Parisian at that time 
hated to travel far from his beautiful city 
—and visit England. This artistic inva- 
sion of London had been suggested to 
the director of the organization by Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, editor of the /orn- 
ing Post, a great patron and lover of the 
drama, and especially of the French stage. 
The advent of the celebrated French 
players caused unwonted excitement, 
and boxes and seats were taken for the 
season as for the opera. Among the 
shining lights of that wonderful band of 
artists were the two Coquelins, Mounet- 
Sully, Febvre, Fargueil, Sophie Croizette, House on West Twenty-third Street. New York, where Mrs. Langtry 


and Sarah Bernhardt. It is of the last lived on her first visit to America 
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(Lady De Bathe) 


stalment of her memoirs to recollections of some French 
artistic life. Especially interesting is what she has to 
whom she first met as a sociétaire of the Théatre, 
timately after the “divine Sarah” had broken away from 
have glimpses, too, of Boulanger and Rochefort, who 
time and way, in making a considerable stir in the world. 


plexion in yiew of the audi- 
ence, everyone was on the gui- 
vive to see her. She disap- 
pointed me both on and off 
the stage, for she was extreme- 
ly large and fat, with a round, 
uninteresting face—and I 
found her art conventional. 
Naturally, I write from a lay 
standpoint, for at that time 
nothing was further from my 
thoughts than the idea of going 
on the stage. But, after all, act- 
ing is often better judged by those 
who, instead of dissecting and 
analyzing the technique of the 
actor, allow themselves to appre- 
ciate the sincerity of the emotion 
portrayed according to 
the temperament of the 
player. 

But let me return to the “Divine 
Sarah,” a title she earned from the 
subjugated Londoners on her first 
appearance as the Queen, in Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Ruy Blas.” This 
marvelous artist, this great and 
overwhelming personality was 
almost too individual, too won- 
derful, to be completely un- 
derstood or properly estimated 
all at once. Her superb dic- 
tion, her lovely silken voice, 
her natural acting, her pas- 
sionate temperament, her 
fire—in a word, her trans- 
cendent genius—caused 
amazement in a day when 
British acting was of the 
Stagey and posturing de- 
scription. 

She was hailed as the 
fitting successor to 
Rachel, was extolled 
with justice by the 
critics, and was rightly 
crowned Queen of the 
Drama of the whole 
world by the Lon- 
don public, and so, 
nolens volens, the 
Comédie Francaise 
was provided with 
a star who, with- 
out dimming the 
luster of the other 
great artists, was 
the lodestone of their sojourn in our 
metropolis. Bernhardt’s personality 


Sarah Bernhardt at her 
modeling-table 
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was so striking, so singular, that, to 
every-day people, she seemed eccentric, 
but to anyone with a soul for the 
artistic, she filled the imagination as a 
great poet might do. 

Her beauty, frankly, was not under- 
stood by the masses. It was a period 
of tiny waists, large shoulders, larger 
hips; and this remarkable woman, who 
possessed the beautiful, supple, uncor- 
seted figure—the long lines we all ad- 
mire to-day—was called a skeleton. 
She gowned herself beautifully, 
wearing mostly long, trailing, white 
garments, richly embroidered and 
beaded, as was the fashion of the 
time. Around her throat she tied 
the large bow of tulle made familiar 
in Georges Clairin’s painting, which 
represents her reclining on a couch, 
all in white, with a Russian wolf- 
hound at her feet. In fact, the en- 
graving of that picture, which she 
later gave me, recalls her as I first 
saw her. 

A description of Sarah’s personal 
appearance would be superfluous. 
It was Oscar Wilde who likened her 
profile to a Roman coin, and who 
took me to the British Museum to 
study coins, intaglios, and vases of 
the period, in all of which I found 
almost exact replicas of her fine fea- 
tures. Like all great beauty, how- 
ever, it did not blaze upon one’s 
vision, but grew upon analysis. And 
hers, being a combination of intelli- 
. gence, of feature, and of soul, will 

remain with her until the end of 

her life. 

After their first successful ven- 
ture, the French players returned to 
London each year. During one visit, 
Sarah took a small house in Chester 
Square, where she spent all her spare 
time in modeling. I can see her now, 
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attention of the guests was concentrated on 
her, for even if they did not understand her 
language, her magnetism held them in its 
spell) Then there were breakfasts with her 


‘ at her hotel, sometimes alone with her and 
c herson. The latter was crazy about le boxe, 
and Sarah and I were once beguiled by him 


into trying a “bout.’’ We entered into it 
with great gusto, Maurice giving timely aid 
to one or the other as it was needed. , 

I had sold, for a very large sum, the 
i; monopoly of my photographs to Napoleon 
i Sarony—then the principal publicity pho- 

' tographer of New York—and I gave him 
innumerable sittings. I remember that, one 
Sunday, Madame Sarah and I went to him 
together, and Sarony provided a_ picnic 
lunch for us in the studio. We were to pose 
alternately, to lighten the strain, and the 
little man hoped for great results, which, 
; unfortunately for him, were not realized. 
+ Madame Sarah was in one of her merriest 
moods, and it was impossible for anyone but 
Sarony to take the sittings seriously. At 
the crucial moment, she 
invariably gave utterance 
to some comic remark or 
witticism that ruined the 
chances of the camera. 
Even in the photograph of 
us taken together, one can 
see the mischievous expres- 
sion in her face as we 
faced the camera. 

In private life, she 
seemed as natural as a 
child, and was quite un- 
spoiled by the 
adulation of the 
world. She has an 
enormous sense of 
humor and a quick- 


ness of perception which 
enables her to grasp a 
speaker’s meaning and reply be- 
fore he is half-way through his 
sentence. 

The flamboyant advertising 
methods adopted for Madame 
Bernhardt’s first American tour were 
possibly necessary when the country 
was thirty-eight years younger, but 
i they were really overdone and incr¢di- 
ble, though I do remember seeing @ 
satin-lined coffin standing on end in 
the hall of her house in the Boule- 
vard Pereire, a place filled with 


Sarah Bernhardt as the Queen, in “Ruy Blas” 


with her auburn hair in a fluffy tuft, and her slender body 
clothed in a white working-suit of pantalon and jacket. 
When, in two years or so, financial reasons compelled me 
to go on the stage, the great actress was much interested, 
and her remark, made to George Smalley, was repeated to 
me by him: “ Avec ce menton, elle ira loin.” ‘With that 
chin, she will succeed.” . 

It was not, however, until some years later, when we 
were both touring the United States, that I saw a great 
deal of her. Then, in New York, I really came to know 
her. I had made the city my home and was living in a souvenirs of her triumphs 2nd 
charming little house in West Twenty-third Street. (It is treasures collected on her travels. 
still there, by the by.) Saran, while playing New York and ©1889 2 I have heard her speak enthusi- 
the adjacent cities, had settled herself at the Hoffman ance tai astically of the graciousness and 
House. Her son, Maurice, was in attendance, young, hospitality of the people of the 
good-looking, and with much of his mother’s charm. She Coquelin, in a Moliére United States, and of the luxury 
dined with me several times, and I noticed that all the Comedy and charming bohemianism of her 
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privatecar. She isas large- 
minded as she is wise and 
wonderful, and is kind and 
tolerant to budding talent, 
having helped many young 
actresses to success. To 
have known this great 
artist and unique woman is 
an education. 

Sooner or later, I made 
the acquaintance of most of 
the principal artists of the 
Théatre Francais. Coque- 
lin ainé was the one I knew 
and liked the best, and the 
acquaintanceship begun on 
that visit to London ripened 
into a firm friendship which 
lasted till his death. His 
appearance was not an ideal 
one for an actor, his rather 
bullet-shaped head with its 
close-cropped hair, his snub 
nose and keen eyes seeming 
more indicative of business 
capacity than artistic imagi- 
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artistic and comfortable 
apartment with its well-filled 
book-shelves or at his favor- 
ite restaurant—Voisin’s. 
He did all the talking, and 


did it so well that I was quite * 


content to listen. If I went 
to the Théatre Francais, 
Coquelin usually invited me 
to pay him a visit in his Joge 
behind the scenes. It was 
one of the most beautifully 
furnished of all the artists’ 
dressing-rooms in the house 
of Moliére. The walls were 
hung with old Flemish Six- 
teenth-century tapestries, 
and fine Persian carpets 
covered the floor. There 
were pictures and rare en- 
gravings, statuettes, bronzes, 
Louis XIII furniture—all 
combining to make it a very 
luxurious rest-room. 

His art was flawless, and 
whatever réle his physique 
permitted him to undertake, 
he played to perfection. A 
master of tech- 
nique but with- 
out much tem- 
perament or 
charm, he_ be- 
lieved that each 
and every ges- 
ture, inflection, 
and pose should 


a famous soci¢- : 
laire of the 


Théatre Francais 


nation, while his short, thick-set figure was 
certainly wanting in dignity. But his genius 
overcame these drawbacks and made him a 
great character-actor. His personality was 
difficult to understand at first, and his 
manner gave one the impression of conceit, 

ut as conceit is the overvaluation of one’s 
knowledge or talent—and he could hardly 
overrate his—I think it was only his man- 
ner, He was an excellent conversational- 
ist. When in Paris, I frequently break- 
fasted or lunched with him, either at his 


(Above) Sir Algernon Borthwick, one-time editor of the London 
Morning Post. (Below) Mounet-Sully as Hamlet 
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Sarah Bernhardt and Constant Coquelin 


be the result of deliberate study at re- 
hearsal, and that the mood of the actor 
should not be allowed to vary the imper- 
sonation thereafter. So,although his act- 
ing was always absolutely true and highly 
natural, it was never 
illumined by those 
flashes of spon- 
taneity which 
reveal the soul 
of the artist, 
and conse- 
quently it did 
not thrill me 
as Mounet- 
Sully’s tem- 
peramental 
and picturesque imperson- 
ations frequently did. 
Coquelin intentionally 
acted emotion without 
feeling it, and could play 
the most exacting rdle 
after eating a hearty meal, 
and it was his habit to 
dine just before the play. 

I think the follow- 
ing letters selected 
haphazard from the 


a 


many in my possession “joe 
show Coquelin’s 

friendly nature. 
My pear Mrs. Lancrry: General Boulanger 


Alas, I am engaged all Sunday! I breakfast with Sir Charles Darling 
and dine with the F s. Have been engaged for two months, other- 


you. But I should have found it very long to wait til] 
then for the pleasure of meeting you. Therefore, while 
you are in town, I hope I may be permitted to profit by 
it a little. . 

Would you care to see “Cyrano” any evening, and wil] 
you let me come and see you to-morrow (Tuesday) about 
three o’clock? _ If so, it will be very kind of you to send me 
word to the Walsingham House Hotel, Piccadilly. I shall 
be so delighted to see you, and even though it will only be 
as a fellow artist and friend, I shall be curious to sec how 
you “embrace with all your heart.” I will do it, ii you 
permit me, with much greater satisfaction than you. ~ 

’ With all my heart, I am 
Yours, 
CoQUEL., 


Henri 


Rochefort 


Thank you, 
dear Mrs. Lang- 
try, for your 
charming tele- 
gram, but will 
you remember 
this favor? I 
want to see and 
speak to you. I think T have some- 
thing very interesting for you, and it 
makes me happy to do things for you 
and to be artistically useful. I play 
twice to-morrow, but Thursday will 
be at your orders, and the earlier the 
better. Not having seen you for two 
years! I feel something missing. 
Thank you again. 

Your friend, 
CoQueELin. 


DEAR MADAME AND FRIEND: } 

I think the premiére of the ‘“Pompadour™ 
will take place the roth or 12th of Novem- 
ber. I will beg Bergerat to do nothing 
without letting me know. I want above 
everything to give you good advice, and for 
that must wait the result of the first per- 
formance. I shall also get him to wait till 
you come to decide, and if you take the 
play, we will do our best to arrange with the 
Porte St. Martin, because I intend 
to be on your side. . . . That's all 
T can tell you of my love for Mrs. 
P——, with whom I have some- 
what quarreled. I will tell you 
how when we meet, for it can be 
told without the slightest indiscre- 
tion, which also attests my 1nno- 


> cence. 


I hope you are well. The papers say so. You are causing duels; 


wise T would have been happy, very happy, to spend the day with you are playing Marie Antoinette, etc. I hope you are pleased with il 
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|» all. And if you would make me happy matter of fact, no one ever refused 
send me a fenc- Monsieur Johnson anything. 

ing-costume. thin shall like it— 
y because I like you so much. Bec seen ie ee SS The benefit was arranged, and on 
Your friend, > the day the theater was at- 
Coguenn. tended by royalty and 
Dear Mrs. Lanotry crammed with notable peo- 
EAR Mrs. 4s 
: Have you decided you can ple. As a novel item on the 
y do nothing with “Plus Que program, Febvre had 
1 Reine”? Bergerat is suggested that I should 


ready to do any revi- 
sions, and make it possi - 
ble for you in England. 


play (in French) with 
him in a one-act com- 


Here is the complete 
manuscript of ‘‘Mme. 


de Pompadour.” I 
think the play ad- 
mirable and the 
part marvelous. 
Could you read it 
at once and return 
me the manuscript, 
unless you ask me 
to come and see 
you and talk it 
over? I could come 
to-morrow (Thurs- 
day), because Fri- 
day I play twice. 
I leave Saturday 
morning. I should 
deeply regret to 
leave without see- 
ing you again, but 
I didn’t like to 
bother you. 

Believe me, dear 
Madame, 

In my best 

thoughts, 

COQUELIN. 


Mounet-S ul- 
ly, the romantic 


edy called ‘‘Les 
Brébis de Pa- 
nurge,” by Meil- 
hac and Halévy, 
the only obsta- 
cle being that, 
as he was play- 
ing in Paris and 
I in London, 
rehearsals 
seemed out of 
the question. 
Still, we had to 
rehearse, and we 
overcame the 
difficulty by 
meeting at Bou- 
logne the two 
Sundays preced- 
ing the perform- 
ance and going 
over and over 
the little play for 
hours after my 
sea-journey and 


with another in 
immediate prospect. 
You will see by the 
following letters that 
it was a matter of life 


actor, the Ruy 
Blas, etc., of the 
company, I never knew 
very well. [admired his 
rather mannered art, 


‘a, visited him in his thoroughly or death (artistically). 
ne untidy dressing-room at the Dear MADAME AND ILLUSTRIOUS 
‘ill rather weird and quite unlike through our mutual friend, M. Johnson, 
yer any human _ being l had the prompt-book of “Les Brébis,” which 
hitherto met—which, of T am going to have the honor of playing 
nd course, made him all the more Mrs. Langtry and with = on the the Princes 
1e- Theatre in the performance given 
‘it fascinating to my youthful Sarah Bernhardt 
ou imagination. ___ @ photograph pital [bed for the artists of the 
ay Coquelin’s camarade, Fréd- taken in New Comédie Frangaise]. I have told all 
n éric Febvre, [happened on in York my honorable colleagues here of the 
he 


part you are taking in this chari- 
table work and they are all pro- 
foundly grateful. 
Have you begun to work? Remem- 
ber we shall only have two rehearsals. I 
would not worry you for the world, and 


the sacred cause of charity. 

ng. The frequent visits of French artists to 
London, increasing as years went on, 
made the accommodation for sick actors 
inadequate at the French Hospital, in 


: > beg you to accept kindly (until I can tell 

Leicester Square, London, and Mon- you person) my grateful thanks and 
ir” sieur Johnson, for many years the sincere admiration. 
English correspondent of the Paris 
ing ; izi i 1, if Her Majesty [Queen Victoria] wou 
we Geficiency, put come! It would put plenty of: wool in the 
for imself in touch with F ebvre, then ' Comédie Frangaise set 4 and what an honor! 
doven of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and they conceived the excellent DraR MADAME 
the ide: i i I have got my liberty for Sunday, May 16th. 
the = of endowing . bed ped : he We must rehearse all day. M. Cauvet says you 
nd ae tng =, of suffering artists have a young woman to play Gabrielle in “Les 
all of the Théatre Frangais, the Brébis.”” She ought to come to Boulogne also. As 
[rs. necessary sum to be raised by a ®po], for you, I answer for your success. What time do you 
a matinée on S, arrive at Boulogne, and what hotel do you stay at? 
Send me word by Cauvet. 
be At this time, I had been for some on the Till I have the pleasure of seeing you, accept my 
iol stage and was lessee and manager of the Princes best wishes, and I kiss the tips of your pretty fingers. 
Theatre, Coventry Street. Monsieur Johnson called on me Frépéric Fesvre. 
els; and explained his charitable errand, to which I at once Don’t forget to sit for the portrait for the little book. Otherwise 
hit (Continued on page 136) 


h i responded by lending my theater for the occasion. As a_ it will have no chance of success. 
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TEPHANIE 

QUEST, at the age 
of eleven and after the 
death of her worthless 
parents, is taken into 
the home of John Cle- 
land, a wealthy New 
Yorker, a widower 
with one son, Jim. 
The child is well con- 
nected, and her great- 
aunt, Miss Rosalinda 
Quest, who had _here- 
tofore not been certain 
of her existence, is a 
woman of considerable 
means who has de- 
voted her fortune and 
her life to running a 
home for defective 
children. Stephanie 
grows up into a girl of 
avery sensitive nature, 
and Cleland believes 
that she will develop 
some considerable 
talent. She does not 
care for society, and 
aftera term at college, 
comes home full of 
ideas on the indepen- 
dence of women, their | 
right to choose their 
own career and lead 
what life they wish. 
One of her friends is 
Oswald Grismer 
(whose father is her 
mother’s uncle), a col- 
lege classmate of Jim 
Cleland’s, and who in- 
tends to be a sculptor. 

The elder Cleland 
dies suddenly, and, in 
accordance with his 
wishes, Jim goes 
abroad for two years. 
Stephanie leaves college and 
fits herself fora trained nurse 
in her aunt’s institution. 
Miss Quest dies, and the girl, who is 
now twenty, finds herself in posses- 
sion of a considerable income, Cle- 
land also having provided for her. She becomes greatly 
attracted to the bohemian life of a certain type of 
New York artist, and takes a studio with a friend, 
Helen Davis, an animal-sculptor. Jim studies in 
Paris, with a view to realize his ambition to become 
a writer. At the end of the two years, when he is 
twenty-four, he is not inclined to return home; but 
one day he receives a despatch from Stephanie say- . 
ing she had married Oswald Grismer that morning. 
He decides to go back to New York. 


LELAND sailed in April. When he sailed, he knew 

he would not come back for many years, if ever. 

His business here was done, the dream of Europe 

ended. The cycle of Cathay awaited him in all its 

acrid crudity. Yes; the golden web was rent, torn across, de- 
stroyed. The shock to his American mind left nothing of the 
lotus-eater in him. He was returning where he belonged. 


Married! Steve married! To Oswald Grismer, who, 
save as a schoolboy and later in college, was a doubtful and 
unknown quantity to him! 

He had never known Grismer well. Since their school- 
boy differences, they had been good-enough friends when 
thrown together, which had been infrequently. He had no 
particular liking for Grismer, no dislike. Grismer had 
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A Chronicle of 


been a clever, adroit, amusing man in college, generally 
popular, yet with no intimacies, no close friends. 

As for Steve, he never dreamed that Stephanie would do 
such a thing. It was so damnably silly, so utterly unthink- 
able a thing to do. " 

Sometimes, to himself, he called her a “‘little fool, 
sometimes “poor little Steve.” But always he unfeignedly 
cursed Grismer and bitterly blamed himself. 

The affair made him sick at heart and miserable, and 
ruined any pleasure remaining in his life and work. 

He did not cable her; he wrote her many letters and tore 
all of them to bits. It was beyond him to accept the fai 
accompli, beyond him to write even politely, let alone with 
any pretense of cordiality. 

His resentment grew steadily, increased by seli-reproach. 
What kind of man had Oswald Grismer grown into? What 
kind of insolence was this—his marrying Steve? 
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“Who are you?” she asked, 
with that same little hint of 
friendly curiosity in her 

brown eyes 


Sex 


Insurgent Youth 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


He couldn’t imagine Steve married. Why had she 
married? What earthly reason was there? It was incredi- 
ble, absurd! 

Still in his mind lingered the image of the girl Stephanie, 
whom he remembered as he last had seen her. 

Once or twice, too, thinking of that time, and conjuring 
up all he could picture of her, he remembered the delicate 
ardor of her parting embrace, the fragrant warmth of her 
mouth, and her arms round his neck. 

It angered him oddly to remember it—to think of her as 
the wife of Oswald Grismer. The idea seemed unendurable; 
It threw him into a rage against this man who had so sud- 
denly taken Stephanie Quest out of his life. 

“Td like to twist his neck!” he muttered, staring out over 
the wind-whipped sea. ‘‘There’s something queer about this. 
I'll take her away from him if I can. I want her back. T’ll 
get her back if it’s possible. How can she care for Grismer?”’ 
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He had nobody now, 
to return to; no home, 
for the house was closed; 
no welcome to expect. 

He had not written 


he had no desire to see 
her at the steamer with 
Grismer. Witha youth- 
ful heart full of indefin- 
able bitterness and 
self-contempt that his 
own indifference and 
selfishness had brought 
Steve and himself to 
such a pass, he paced 
the decks day after day, 
making no acquaint- 
ances, keeping to him- 
self. 

At last, he was in 
touch again with his 
own half of the earth, 
nearing the edges of the 
great, raw, sprawling 
continent, where no 
delicate haze of tradi- 
tion softened sordid 
facts, where there 
reigned no calm and ordered 
philosophy of life, where every- 
thing was in extremes, where 
everything was etched sharply 
against aggressive _ back- 
grounds, where there were no 
misty middle distances, no 
tranquil spaces, only the roar- 
ing silences of deserts to miti- 
gate the yelling dissonance of life. 

He saw the sun on the gilded tips of 
snowy towers piled up like Alpine cliffs, the 
: vast webs of bridges stretching athwart a 

leaden flood, forests of masts and huge painted funnels, 
acres of piers and docks, myriads of craft crossing and re- 
crossing the silvery flood flowing between great cities. On 
the red castle to the southwest a flag flew, sun-dyed, vivid, 
lovely as a flower. 

His eyes filled; he choked. 

“Thank God,” he thought, ‘‘I’m where I belong at last!” 

And so Cleland came home. 


XIX 


Ir was late afternoon before Cleland got his luggage 
unpacked and himself settled in the Hotel Rochambeau, 
where he had been driven from the steamer and had taken 
rooms. 

The French cuisine, the French proprietor and personnel, 
the French café in front, ali helped to make his home- 
coming a little less lonely and strange. Sunlight fell on the 
quaint yellow-brick fagade and old-fashioned wrought-iron 
railings, and made his musty rooms and tarnished furniture 
and hangings almost cheerful. 

He had not telephoned to Stephanie. He had nothing to 
say to her over the wire. From the moment he crossed the 
gangplank, the growing resentment had turned to a curious, 
impotent sort of anger which excited him and stifled any 
other emotion. 

She had not known that he was coming back. He had 
made no response to her cablegram. She could not dream 
that he had landed, that he was within a stone’s throw of 
her lodgings. 

The whole thing, too, seemed unreal to him—to find 
himself here in New York again amid its clamor, its dingi- 


her that he was coming; ° 
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ness, its sham architecture and crass ugliness—back again 
in New York—and everything in his life so utterly changed 
—no home—the Eightieth Street house still closed and wired, 
and the old servants gone or dead—and the city empty of 
interest and lonely as a wilderness to him since his father’s 
death—and now Steve gone—nothing, now, to hold him 
here, for the ties of friends and clubs had loosened during 
his years abroad, and his mind and spirit had become 
formed in other molds. 

Yet here he knew he must do his work if ever he was to 
do any. Here was the place for the native-born—here his 
workshop where he might use and fashion all that he had 
witnessed and learned of life during the golden hours 
through which he. sauntered under the lovely skies of an 
older civilization. Here was the place and now was the 
time for self-expression, for creative work, for the artistic 
interpretation of the life and manners of his own people. 

Here, on the nation’s eastern edge, where the shattering 
dissonance of the iron city never ceased by day, where its 


vast, metallic vibration left the night eternally unquiet and- 


the very sky quivering with the blows of sound under the 
stars’ incessant sparkle—here, after all, was where he be- 
longed. Here he must have his say. Here lay his destiny. 
And, for the sake of all this, which was his, and for no other 
reason, was attainment and distinction worth his effort. 

Thinking of these things, he locked his door on rooms 
now more or less in order, and went out into the street. 

It was too warm for an overcoat. A primrose sunset 
light filled the street; the almost forgotten specific odor of 
New York invaded his memory again—an odor entirely dif- 
ferent from that of any other city. For every city in the 
world has its own odor—not always a perfume. 

Now, again, his heart was beating hard and fast at 
thought of seeing Stephanie, and the same indefinable anger 
possessed him—not directed entirely against anyone, but 
inclusive of himself and her and Grismer and his own 
helplessness and isolation. 

The street she lived in was quiet. There seemed to be a 
number of studios along the block. In a few minutes he saw 
the number he was looking for. Four brick dwelling-houses 
had been made over into one with studios on every floor— 


a rather pretty Colonial effect, with green shutters, white 


doorway, and iron fence painted white. 

In the quaint vestibule, with its classic fanlight and delicate 
side-lights, he found her name on a letter-box and pushed the 
electric button. The street door swung open noiselessly. 

On the ground floor, facing him on the right, he saw a 
door on which was a copper plate bearing the names: 


Miss Davis 
Miss Quest 


The door opened as he touched the knocker; a young girl 
in a stained sculptor’s smock stood there, regarding him 
inquiringly. 

**Miss’’—he checked himself, reddening—*“ Mrs. Grismer, 
I mean?” he asked. 

The girl laughed. She was brown-eyed, pink-cheeked, 
compactly and beautifully molded, and her poise and move- 
ment betrayed the elasticity of superb health. 

“She’s out just now. Will you come in and wait?” 

He went in, aware of clay studies on revolving stands, 
academic studies in unframed canvases, charcoal drawings 
from the nude, thumb-tacked to the wall—the usual mess 
of dusty draperies, decrepit and nondescript furniture, 
soiled rugs, and cherished objects of art. A cloying smell of 
plasticine pervaded the place. A large yellow cat, dozing 
on a sofa, opened one golden eye a little way, then closed 
it indifferently. 

The girl who had admitted him indicated a chair and 
stepped before a revolving table on which was the roughly 
modeled sketch of a horse and rider. She picked up a lump 
of waxy material, and, kneading it in one hand, glanced 
absently at the sketch, then looked over her shoulder at 
Cleland with a friendly, inquiring air: 


“Miss Quest went out to see about her costume. I sup- 
pose she'll be back shortly.”’ 

““What costume?” he asked. 

“Oh, didn’t you know? It’s for the caricaturists’ |-all 
in aid of the Artists’ Fund. It’s the Ball of the Gods—the 
great event of the season, and the last. Evidently you don’t 
live in New York.” 

“T haven’t recently.” 

“T see. Will you have a cigarette?” She pointed at a 
box on a tea-tray; he thanked her and lighted one. As he 
continued to remain standing, she asked him ‘again to be 
seated, and he complied. 

She continued to pinch off little lumps of waxy, pliable 
composition and stick them on the horse. Still fussing with 
the sketch, he saw a smile curve her cheek in profile, and 
presently she said, without turning: 

“Why did you speak of Stephanie Quest as ‘Mrs. Gris- 
mer?’ We don’t, you know.” 

“Why not? Isn’t she?” 

The girl looked at him over her shoulder; she was'star- 
tlingly pretty, fresh and smooth-skinned as a child. ' 

“Who are you?” she asked, with that same little hint of 
friendly curiosity in her brown eyes. “I’m Helen Davis, 
Stephanie’s chum. You seem to know a good deal about 
her.” 

“T’m James Cleland,” he said quietly, “her brother.” 

At that, the girl’s brown eyes flew wide open. 

“Good heavens!” she said? “Did Steve expect you? 
I thought you were a fixture in Europe.” 

He sat biting the end of his cigarette, not looking at 
her. 

“She didn’t expect me,” he said, flinging the half-burned 
cigarette into the silver slop-dish of the tea-service. “I 
didn’t notify her that I was coming.” 

Helen Davis dropped one elbow on the modeling-table, 
rested her rounded chin in her palm, and bent her eves on 
Cleland. 

“So you are Steve’s Jim,” she mused aloud. ‘I recognize 
you now from your photographs—only you're older and 
thinner—and you wear a mustache. You've been away a 
long while, haven’t you?” 

“Too long,” he said, casting a somber look at her. 

“Oh, do you feel that way? How odd it will seem to you 
to see Steve again! She’s such a darling—quite wonderful, 
Mr. Cleland. The artists’ colony in New York raves over 
her.” 

‘Does it?” he said dryly. 

‘Everybody does. She’s-so amusing, so clever, so full 
of talent and animation. She never is in low spirits or 
depressed. That’s what fascinates everybody—her gaiety 
and energy and high spirits. I knew her in college, and 
she wasn’t quite that way then. Perhaps because she 
hated college. But she could be a perfect little devil if she 
wanted to. She can be that still.” 

Cleland nodded almost absently; his preoccupied gaze 
traveled over the disordered studio and concentrated 
scowlingly on the yellow cat. He kept twisting the head 
of his walking-stick between his hands and staring at the 
animal in silence while Helen Davis watched him. Pres- 
ently, and without any excuse, she walked slowly away and 
vanished into some inner room. When she returned, she 
had discarded her working-smock, 2nd her smooth hands 
were slightly rosy from a recent toilet. 

“T’m going to give you some tea,” she said, striking a 
match and lighting the lamp under the kettle at his elbow. 

“Thanks, no,” he said, with an effort. 

“Yes; you shall have some,” she insisted, smiling in her 
gay little friendly way. “Come, Mr. Cleland; you are man 
of the world enough to waive formality. I’m going to sit 
here and make tea and talk to you. Look at me! Wouldn't 
you like to be friends with me? Most men would.” 

He looked up, and his slightly drawn features relaxed. 

“Yes,” he said, with a smile; ‘‘of course I would.” 

“That’s very human of you,” she laughed. “Shall we 
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**my own little Steve! 


“My little Steve.” he whispered ; 


He drew a deep, trembling breath of relief, took her in his arms, and held her close. 
What sort of trap is this he's led you into?” 
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talk about Steve? What did you think of that cablegram? 
Did you ever hear of such a crazy thing?” 

He flushed with anger but said nothing. The girl looked 
at him intently over the steaming kettle, then went on 
measuring out the tea. 

“Shall I tell you about it, or would you rather that Steve 
told you?” she asked carelessly, busy with her preparations. 

“She is actually married to—-Grismer, then?” 

“‘Well—I suppose so. You know him, of course.” 

“ Yes. 

“He is fascinating—in that unusual way of his—poor 
fellow! Women like him better than men do. One meets 
him everywhere in artistic circles; but, do you know, Mr. 
Cleland, I’ve always seemed to be conscious of a curious 
sort of latent hostility to Oswald Grismer, even among 
people he frequents—among men, particularly. However, 
he has no intimates.” 

“Tf they are actually married,” he said, with an effort, 

“why does Stephanie live here with you?” 

“Qh, that was the ridiculous understanding. I myself 
don’t know why she married him. The whole affair was a 
crazy, feather-brained performance.” She poured his tea 
and offered him a sugar biscuit, which he declined. ‘You 
see,’ she continued, curling up into the depths of her 
rickety velvet armchair and taking her cup and a heap of 
sugar biscuits into her lap, “Oswald Grismer has been 
Steve’s shadow—at her heels always—and I know well 
enough that Stephanie 
was not insensible to 
the curious fascination 
oftheman. You know 
how devotion impresses 
a girl—and he clever 
and good-looking. 

“And that was all 
very well, and I don’t 
think it would have 
amounted to anything 
serious so long as Os- 
wald was the amusing, 
good-looking, lazy, and 
rich amateur of sculp- 
ture, with plenty of 
leisure to saunter 
through life and be 
charmingly attentive 
and play with his pro- 
fession when the whim 
suited him.” She 
sipped her tea and 
looked at Cleland medi- 
tatively. “Did you 
know he’d lost all his 
money?” 

“No,” said Cleland. 

“Oh, yes. He lost 
it a year ago. He has 
scarcely anything. He 
had a beautiful studio 
and apartment, won- 
derful treasures of an- 
tique furniture; he had 
about everything a rich 
young man fancies. It 
all went.” 

“How did it go?” 

“Nobody knows. 
He took a horrid little 
stable-studio in Bleeck- 
er Street, and he lives 
there. And that’s why 
Steve did that crazy, 
impulsiv e thing, I sup- 
pose. 


“You mean she was sorry for him?” 

“T think it must have been that—and the general fascina- 
tion he had for her—and his persistency and devotion. 
Really, I don’t know myself how she came to do it. She did 
it on one of her ill-considered, generous, headlong im- 
pulses. Ask her. All she ever told me was that she had 
married Oswald and didn’t know how it was going to turn 
out, but had decided to keep her own name for the present 
and continue to live with me.” 

“Do they see each other—much?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, they encounter each other here and there as usual. 
He drops in here every day.” 

“Does she go—there?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said the girl gravely. 

He set aside his tea untasted, rose, and began to walk 
nervously about the studio. 

Her perplexed brown eyes followed him. It was clear 
that she could not make him out. Natural chagrin at a 
clandestine marriage might account for his manner. Prob- 
ably it was that, because Stephanie could not have meant 
anything more personal and serious to him, or he would not 
have remained away so long. 

He stopped abruptly in his aimless promenade. 

“Am I in your way?” he asked. 

“My dear Mr. Cleland,” she said, “we are a perfectly 
informal community. If you were in the way, I'd say so. 
Also, I have a room where I can retire when Steve comes in. 


There was a faint clash and flash of iridescence, and Prince Siddhartha confronted 


“Oswald!” she 


magnificent in his golden vestments. 
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Or you and she can go into her room to talk things over.” 
She lighted a cigarette, rose, strolled over.to the wax horse, 
with a friendly smile at him. 

“JT was just making a sketch,” she said. “I’ve a jolly 
commission—two bronze horses for the Hispano-Moresque 
Museum. The Cid is on one, Saladin on the other. I was 
just fussing with an idea when you rang.” 

He came and stood beside her, looking at the sketch. 

“T’ve a fine, glass-roofed courtyard in the rear of the 
studio for my animal models—horses or dogs or any beast 
I require,” she explained. ‘‘This sort of thing comes first, 
of course. I think I’ll get Oswald to pose for The Cid.”’ 

She stood contemplating her sketch; then, of a sudden, 
she turned swiftly round to confront him. 

“Mr. Cleland, it is a dreadful and foolish and irrational 
thing that Steve has done, and I know you are justly angry. 
But—she 7s a darling in spite of being a featherhead some- 
times. You will forgive her, won’t you?” 

“Of course. After all, it is her business.” 

Helen sighed. 

“You are angry. But please don’t lose interest in her. 
She’s so loyal to you. She adores you, Mr. Cleland 


A key rattled in the lock; the door swung open; into the 
dusky studio stepped a slender figure, charmingly buoyant 
and graceful in the fading light. 

“Helen, they’re to send our costumes in an hour. They 
are the most fascinating things 


her, golden-skinned, golden-haired, 
cried. “Oh, I am glad!" 
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Stephanie’s voice ceased abruptly. There was a silence. 

‘““Who is—that!” she asked unsteadily. 

Helen turned and went quietly away toward her room. 
Stephanie stood as though frozen, then reached forward and 
pressed the electric button. 

“Jim!” she whispered. 

She stole forward, nearer, close to him, still incredulous, 
her gray eyes wide with excitement; then, with a little 
sobbing cry, she threw both arms round his neck. 

She laughed and cried there in his arms; her lovely 
head and disordered hair witnessed the ardor of her welcome 
to this man, who now sat beside her, her hands clasped in 
his, and all her young soul’s adoration in her splendid eyes. 

“Oh,” she whispered, again and again, ‘“‘oh, to have you 
back, Jim! That is too heavenly to believe. You dear, 
dear boy—so good-looking—and a little older and graver—”’ 
She nestled close to him, laying her cheek against his. ‘It 
seems too delicious to endure. You do love me; don’t you, 
Jim? We haven’t anybody else in the world except each 
other, you know. Isn’t it good—good to have each other 
again? It’s been like a dream—your absence. You 
gradually became unreal—a dear, beloved memory. Some- 
how, I didn’t think you’d ever come back. Are you happy 
to be with me?”’ 

“Happier than you know, Steve—’’ His voice trembled 
oddly, and he drew her into hisarms. ‘Good God,” he said, 
under his breath, ‘‘I must have been mad to leave you to 
your own devices so long! I ought to be shot!” 

‘What do vou mean, Jim?” 

“You know. Oh, Steve, Steve, I can’t under- 
stand—I simply cannot understand.” 

After a silence, she lifted her head and rested 
her lips softly against his cheek. E 

“Do you mean—my marrying Cswald?”’ she 
asked. 

“Yes. Why did you do such a thing?”’ 

She bent her head, considering the question for 
awhile in silence. Then she said calmly: 

“There’s one reason why I did it that I can’t 
tell you. I promised him not to. Another reason 
was that he was very much in love with me. I don’t 
know exactly what it is that I feel for him—but he 
does fascinate me. He always did, somehow.” 

“You are in love with him, then?” 

“T don’t know. Jim, I don’t think it is love. I 
don’t think I know what love really is. So, knowing 
this, but being grateful to him and deeply sorry— 
Well, so everything seemed to combine to make me 
try it 

“Try what?” 

“Marrying him.” 

“What do you mean by ‘trying it’?” 

“Why, it’s a trial marriage——” 

“Good God!” he said. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean it’s a trial marriage,” she repeated coolly. 

“You mean there was no—no ceremony?” he 
stammered. 

“There wasn’t any ceremony. We don’t believe 
in it. We just said to each other that we'd 
marry——” 

“You mean you’ve—you've lived with that man 
on such terms of understanding?” he demanded, 
white with rage. 

“T don’t live with him. I live here with Helen,” 
she said, perplexed. ‘All I would consent to was a 
trial marriage,,to see how it went for a year or 
two——”’ 

“Do you mean that what you've done is legal?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s legal,’ she said seriously. ‘I've 
found that out.” 

“And—you know wh-what I mean,” he said, 
stammering in his anger. “Do you want me to speak 
plainer, Steve? I mean, have you—lived with 
him?” 
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“No—I thought you understood. It is only a trial mar- 
riage. I’ve tried to explain that—make it clear——” 

“What loose-minded, unconventional bohemians call a 
‘trial marriage,’ he said, with brutal directness, “‘is an agree- 
ment between a pair of fools to live as man and wife for a 
while, with an understanding that a formal ceremony shall 
ultimately confirm the irregularity if they find themselves 
suited to each other. Is that what you've done?” 

No.” 

He drew a deep, trembling breath of re- 
lief, took her in his arms, and held her 
close. 

“My little Steve,” he whispered; “my 
own little Steve! What sort of trap is 
this he’s led you into?” 

“No trap. I wanted to try it.” 

“You wished it?” 

“T was quite willing totry. After a year 
or two, I’ll know whether I shall ever care 
to live with him.” 

“ After a year or two?” 

“Ves. That was the understanding. 
And then, if I didn’t wish to live with him. 
we can be very quietly 
divorced. It was a 
crazy thing todo. But 
there wasn’t any real 
risk. Besides—’’ She 
hesitated. 

on,” he said. 

“No; I can’t. If I 
don’t fall in love with 
him, I certainly shall 
never live with him. 
So,” she added calmly, 
“there'll be no children 
to complicate the part- 
ing. Yousee, [had some 
sense, Jim.”” She lifted 
her head from his shoul- 
der and smiled at him. “ Anyway”’ 
—she pressed closer to him with a 
happy sigh—‘I’ve got you back, 
haven’t I? So what do we care 
whether I’m his wife or not?” 

He said, holding her closely em- 
braced, 

“Suppose some other man should 
fall in love with vou, Steve?” 

“Oh,” she laughed, “plenty do. 

Or’ say they do. I’m nice to them, and 
they get along very well. Your mustache is 
becoming to you, Jim.” She touched it 
curiously, with one tentative finger. 

“But suppose you should return another 
man’s love some day?” 

“T haven't ever,” she said, laughing back 
into his eyes. ; 

“No—but suppose you did? And found yourself tied 
legally by a fool agreement to Oswald Grismer?”’ 

““Oh—I never considered that.” 

“Consider it, now.” 

“Tt isn’t likely to happen.” 

“‘Consider it, all the same.”’ . 

“Well—hut I’ve never been in love. But if it happened— 
well—that would be a jolly mess, wouldn't it?” 

“T should think so! What would you do about it?” 

“There wouldn’t be anything to do except to wait until 
my two vears of trial marriage were up,” she said thought- 

ully. 

“You could divorce him before that.” 

“Oh, no—I promised to give him two years.” 

“Oh, Steve, Steve! What a muddle you have made of 
things! What good does it do you or him to have this chain 
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between you? You’ve lost your liberty. You're a legal wife * 
without being one. You've put shackles on yourself for 
God knows what whim or caprice.”’ 

“But, Jim,” she said, bewildered, “I expect to be his 
wife—ultimately.” 

“What?” 


Stephanie had become smilingly inattentive and preoccupied, 
silence now, curiously, a little perplexed by her 


“Of course. I wasn’t absolutely sure that I could fall in 
love with him—that was all. I have very little doubt that 
I shall. I like to be with him; I am never bored when he is 
with me. Our tastes are similar, our beliefs unconventional. 
We suit each other admirably. It wasn’t such a rash thing 
todo. You see, it is perfectly safe every way.” 

For a long time he sat beside her in silence. 
he looked up. 

“Steve?” 

“Ves?” 

“Suppose J fell in love with—vou?” 


Finally, 
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“Oh, Jim!” She began to laugh; then the mirth faded 
in her gray eyes, and her lips grew quiet and rather grave. 
“Vou?” she said, half to herself. 

“To you remember some letters I once wrote you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Vou wrote asking if I meant them to be love-letters.” 

“Ves. You answered very vaguely. I think I frightened 

you,” she said, laughing. 
" “They were love-letters,” he said. “I didn’t happen to 
know it; that is all. I was in love with you then. I didn’t 
realize it; you did not believe it. But now I know it 
was so.” 


and he watched her in 
Preoccupation 


“How could you have been in love with me?” she inquired, 
astonished. 

“You asked me that in your letters. I thought it over, 
and I didn’t see how I could be, either. I wasn’t much more 
than a boy. Boys drift with the prevailing tide. The tide 
Set away from home and from you. Yet I was in love with 
you once, Steve.” 

She bent her head and looked down gravely at her slender 
hand, which lay across his. 

“That was very dear of you,” she murmured. 
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After a silence, 

‘“‘And—you?” he asked. 

“Do you mean, was I ever in love with you?” 
““Yes.”’ 


“I—don’t—know. I loved your letters. I adored you. 


Ido now. Perhaps, if you had come back : 

“T wish I had!” 

“Do you?” She lifted her eyes to him curiously. ‘You 
know, Jim, I must be honest with you. I never did love 
anybody—but, if you had come home—and if you had told 
me that you cared for me—that way——” 

““Yes.” 

“Well, I was just a girl, You had my affections. I 
could have been taught very easily, I think 
—to care—differently ——” 

“And—now?”’ 

“What?” 

“Ts it too late to teach you, Steve?” 

“Why, yes—isn’t it?” 

“Why?” 

married.” 

“Tt’s a flimsy, miser- 
able business—” he began 
angrily, but she flushed 
and checked him with a 
hand against his lips. 

“Besides—I do care for 
Oswald—very deeply,” 
she said. “Don’t say 
painful things to me. 
Don’t be sulky, Jim dear. 
This is disconcerting me 
dreadfully. We mustn’t 
make anything tragic out 
of it—anything unhappy. 
I’m so contented to have 
you back that I can’t 
think of anything else. 
Don’t let’s bother about 
love or anything else. 
What you and I feel for 
each other is more won- 
derful than love.  Isn’t 
it? Oh, Jim, I do adore 
you! We'll be with each 
other now a lot, won’t 
we? You'll take a studio in 
this district, and you'll come 
in to see me and we'll do 
things together—everything 
—theaters, dances, pictures, 
everything! And you will 
like Oswald, won’t you? He’s 
really so nice, poor boy!” 

“All right,” he muttered. 
They rose; he took both her 
hands into his and looked 
intently into her gray eyes. 
“T won’t spoil life for you,” 


eee he said. “I'll be near you now. The old 
Vor intimacy must be strengthened. I’ve 


failed wretchedly in my responsibilities. 
I’ll try to make up for my selfishness——”’ 

“Oh, Jim, I don’t think that way a 

“You are too generous. You are too loyal. You are 
quite the most charming woman I ever knew, Steve— 
the sweetest, the most adorable. I’ve been a fool—blind 
and stupid.” 

“You mustn’t say such ridiculous things! But it 7s dear 
of you to find me attractive. It really thrills me, Jim. 
I’m about the happiest girl in New York, I think. Tell 
me—do you like Helen?”’ 

“Ves; she’s nice. .Where are ‘ou dining, Steve? Could 


you-—” (Continued on page 142) 
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DEAWN BY WILL FORTER 


A moment later, she transferred her attention to Craig. Ravenal’s turn it was now to watch, and it was evident 


that he did not relish Kennedy's coming into the case 
(The Phantom Parasite) 
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Craig Kennedy is now back 
in his own country, having 
hastened his return on receipt 
of the news of our entrance 
into the European war, ‘in the 
belief that his exceptional 
services would be needed in in- 
vestigating conspiracies and 
plots that would naturally 
arise. A matter that is extraor- 
dinarily mystifying is imme- 
diately brought to his atten- 
tion. Does it indicate treason? 
Read and see what he finds. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Coca Gang” 
and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


. WICE I shot at the weird figure in the wheat 
field. I hit it, too, for I am a pretty good shot. 
But it went on—escaped—and not a trace of 
blood left behind!’ Janice Bentley was very 
much excited as she handed Kennedy two peculiarly dis- 
torted bullets. 

He and I had landed at New Orleans from Panama, on our 
way home from South America, and we had stopped at Wash- 
ington to see whether our services might be needed by the 
government in the crisis. At the hotel, we had hardly regis- 
tered when a very eager young lady met us near the desk. 
She introduced herself as Janice Bentley, and drew us over 
to a corner in the lobby, where it was quiet. 

Janice Bentley, I recalled, was the daughter of a very 
wealthy banker of New York who had retired and lately had 
devoted himself to public affairs. Janice herself had re- 
peatedly attracted attention in the newspapers by her ad- 
vanced ideas, but, as I looked at her, I saw that there was 
really nothing unfeminine about her. Her activities were 
just the ebullition of youth in the finest type of young Ameri- 
can womanhood. 

“Tm so glad you are back, Professor Kennedy,” she 
hurried on impulsively. “I have already employed a 
detective, Ronald Ravenal, from New York. But, so far, 
he has not been able to discover a thing. It’s not a detective 
Ineed so much, after all, as a scientist. You see, when the 
war broke out, I realized what an important problem food 
and the crops would be. I’ve studied at an agricultural 
school, and for a year, too, I was here in Washington in the 
laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. 

“T wanted to do my bit. So at once I gathered a group 
of girls, and we formed the Women’s War-Gardens League. 
Perhaps you know that my father has a big estate at Ber- 
nardsville, New Jersey. It hasn’t been under cultivation 
lor years, but I easily persuaded him to let me have it 
powed and planted. But my: idea was something much 
more than a mere demonstration-farm, where women could 
Show what they could do to feed the nation. That was 


We turned. A young man who had been scanning eagerly 
the faces of the guests in the lobby of the hotel 
had caught sight of us and had approached 


merely a beginning. It was not long before I had extended 
the league work all over the country. 

‘We have one of the farms about twenty milesoutside of 
this city, in Maryland, in charge of a friend of mine, Miriam 
Hess, where we have employed the soil expert, Professor 
Holst. There are scores of such farms now all over the 
country. My little venture has taken on very well. 

‘Now for the story: Early in the summer, I began to hear 
reports—vague rumors—that farmers were having trouble 
with their crops. Some said that fields had been trampled 
down by a mysterious night-rider. 

“T determined to watch, myself. Night after night, I 
spent fruitlessly watching, for there did not seem to be any 
way of getting at the truth of the reports. At last, one night, 
on our own farm at Bernardsville, I was rewarded. I saw 
something moving in a wheat field. 

“T called at the figure, but it did not stop. You see, I was 
absolutely fearless—then. As I advanced on it, I saw that 
it was going to get away. I fired. It got away. When I 
made search of the spot, I found those bullets.” 

In spite of the fascination of the simple narrative, Ken- 
nedy had been about to express some doubt as to the ac- 
curacy of the young lady’s aim, but the two misshapen 
pieces of metal seemed to forestall that objection. 

“But the figure,” he asked; ‘what was it like?”’ 

“T can’t describe it-exactly. It was like a man—perhaps 
—only bulkier—with a peculiar, pointed head—and a 
stocky body. It seemed to have legs—and arms—and yet— 
could it have been a man? My father suggested that it 
might have been some animal I saw—some tough-hided 
beast. I know he was at first inclined to ridicule. He 
thought I might have been seeing things—-until he learned 
that others, too, had seen it 

“TI wouldn’t talk too loud, Janice,’ 
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behind us. ‘It seems quiet enough here—but you never can 
tell.” 

We turned. A young man who had been scanning eagerly 
the faces of the guests in the lobby of the hotel had caught 
sight of us and had approached. 

“T’ve been looking all over for you,” he went on, in a 
pleasant voice. ‘“ Your father told me you were here. I had 
a few minutes before the railroad board meets.” 

“Oh, Clive,” she greeted, “isn’t it fine! Professor Ken- 
nedy has come back, and I am sure I can persuade him to 
help us. Professor Kennedy and Mr. Jameson, I want you 
to meet Mr. Fanning.” ‘ 

Clive Fanning was a tall young man in the early thirties, 
who had the general appearance of having been bred and 
educated among the more serious wealthy set. We all shook 
hands and, for a moment, glanced about, heeding his warn- 
ing but seeing no reason for greater precaution yet. 

“T was working on one of my father’s railroads when the 
war broke,”’ Fanning remarked apologetically, look- 
ing from his plain civilian clothes at the khaki and 
leather puttees of some officers not far off. “I 
volunteered, but was not accepted for the line. 
Instead, I was assigned to the engineers and set to 
work at railroading again.” _ 

“You must admit, Clive, vou are more valuable 
at that,”’ put in Janice. ‘You see, Clive is part of 
the great staff to handle shipments of 
crops to the seaboard. Often he fumes at 
not being sent over to the trenches. 
But don’t you think yourself, Professor 
Kennedy, he is more valuable with 
his knowledge just where he is?” 

Undoubtedly,” agreed Kennedy. 

“T’ve been naturally greatly in- 
terested in what Janice is doing,” 
Fanning remarked, as though argu- 
ment on his own case was hopeless. 
Then he added confidentially: ‘It 
may interest vou to know that we 
in the railroad service are just be- 
ginning to get reports of crop- 
deterioration in New England 
and New York. Now they are 
coming from New Jersey.” 

‘Don't you see?” interposed 
Janice anxiously. ‘Just a few 
weeks after my own experience 
there, with this figure and the 
shots I fired, begin to’come the 
reports. I am sure that there 
must be some connection. Al- 
ways the crop-deterioration re- 
ports have come after appear- 
ances of this mysterious figurc. 

“IT am not the only one who 
has seen it. Sometimes the 
farmers discover that it is only the fields that are 
trampled. But others have seen it and described 
it as I have—something of an outlandish nature, 
horrible. The same reports have just come in from 
Pennsylvania, too.” 

Kennedy was listening gravely. 

“Td like to talk to Ravenal—see how far he has gone al- 
ready,” he remarked, pocketing the distorted bullets. 

As we rose, Fanning seemed to be disappointed, in spite of 
his urging to follow the case. It was easy to see that it was 
Janice in whom he was interested even more .than the 
nystery. 

I'm sorry,” he said reluctantly, “but I have an appoint- 
ment at three with a railroad subcommittee on national 
defense. I wish I could go with vou. I wish I could 
help.” 

“You can help,” encouraged Kennedy. “Keep in touch 
with the news. You are in a splendid position to do that, 


much better than anyone else we could find. Anything may 
prove to be a clue.” 

Quickly Janice whisked us in her car to the office on G 
Street which Ravenal was using temporarily while he was in 
the capital. 

Ravenal proved to be an intelligent young man, much 
above the average type of private detective. Miss Bentley 
was very diplomatic about our introduction into the case. 
She did not give Ravenal to understand that he had been 
superseded, but rather that he was still to have a free hand 
to pursue any investigations that he was making. 

Still, I could not help reading between 
the lines—or, at least, fancying that I did 
—some tinge of professional jealousy to- 
ward Kennedy. However, as 
Craig pursued his questioning 


In spite of the hour. Craig 


with a tact only rivaled by Miss Bentley’s, I saw that he 
was disarming Ravenal’s suspicions, and felt that every- 
thing would be amicable between us so long as Ravenal 
desired it so. 

“T must confess,’ remarked Ravenal, as the questioning 
proceeded and Kennedy elicited the paucity of facts that so 
far had been established, “that I find myself at a loss before 
this strange terror that confronts us. At first, I must admit 
that I thought it would be easy; but this is a great country, 
and when one is suspected in one locality, it is easy to move 
on to another. One thing I am convinced of: These reports 
are not 4 matter of chance. There is intelligence of the 
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highest order behind it all, a malign intelligence without 
doubt, but one that it will do no good to underestimate.”’ 

“Are there any new reports?” asked Miss Bentley. 

Ravenal nodded. 

“Ves; Tamsorry tosay. Iam beginning to hear from the 
South and the Middle West. Last night there came to me a 
report of something in the northern part of the state of 
Maryland.” 

Miss Bentley was all attention, and I thought of her men- 
tion of the war-farm not far from us. 

‘Have vou seen the figure yourself?” inquired Craig. 


set to work immediately 


“That’s the strange part of it,’ Ravenal confessed. 
“Many reports and clues, yes. Yet the thing seems to keep 
Just a jump ahead of me. Miss Bentley has told me much; 
others have corroborated and added to it. I think I have 
talked to nearly everyone who has had a glimpse of it.» The 
stories seem all to agree pretty well. But when we go out 
looking for the figure, we don’t find it. It is almost as if 
some one kept informed of our movements. I watch in 
Pennsylvania; it appears in Maryland. I figure out 
Where it is most likely to go next, and invariably it appears 
somewhere else. We seem always to be behind it. Some- 
I Ravenal paused and hesitated. 
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“What is it?” urged Janice. ‘* Do you suspect some one?” 
“T’m not at all sure of some of our own citizens who pro- 
test their loyalty so loudly,” he replied slowly and deliber- 
ately. “You cannot always disregard names. Blood is 
sometimes thicker than water.” . 

Just what he was driving at I did not apprehend immedi- 
ately. But Janice shot a quick look of surprise and inquiry 
at him. In his return glance, she read his meaning. 

“You can’t mean—Professor Holst?” she queried, 
startled. 

Ravenal shrugged. Janice turned to us to explain. 

“You remember, I told you he was in charge of our 
Maryland farm where Miriam—Mimi—has taken a number 
of girls from Washington and Baltimore.”’ 

“Nothing has happened out there yet, of course,”’ pursued 
Ravenal, “but that may be merely a blind to 
throw suspicion elsewhere.” 

“Oh, impossible!’’ laughed 
Janice, a bit nervously, though. 
“Oh, quite impossible! If you had 
told me that there was a romance 
on the Maryland farm, then I 
would have believed you, for I 
have seen it.” 

“Doctor Holst has been away a 
great deal,” persisted Ravenal. 

“Visiting, advising, superintend- 
ing other farms,” defended Janice. 

“Ostensibly,” replied the detec- 
tive doggedly. 

“T should like to meet Professor 
Holst,” remarked Kennedy, 
Miss Hess, too.”’ 

“And I should like to drive you 
out there now,” acquiesced Miss 
Bentley, as though eager to dis- 
prove Ravenal’s theory at once. 
‘Besides, I think it would give you 
an idea of what our work is like. 
The Maryland farm is one of our 
finest. You'll find Doctor Holst a 
most remarkable man. He was one 
of my instructors when I went to 
college. And Mimi—oh, charming! 

No, Mr. Ravenal; I’m afraid you are 
becoming unduly suspicious.” 

The young detective shook his head 
dubiously. 

It was late in the afternoon, but we 
were soon on our way over a splendid 
roud from the capital, Kennedy, Ravenal 
and myself, while Miss Bentley drove. The 
ride was delightful, and when at last we 
reached the farm, it was well worth a visit, aside 

from our intense interest in the case before us. 
In a sort of administration building, to which 
we went first, we were introduced at once to Doctor Victor 
Holst, the assistant professor of soil-culture in a Northern 
agricultural college, from which he had resigned to take up 
more practical work in the emergency. 

Holst was indeed a remarkable chap, a rather rugged, ath- 
letic sort of pedant. Kennedy at once engaged him in con- 
versation, and they were talking earnestly while Miss Bent- 
ley excused herself and went outside. A few moments later 
she returned, and with her was a young lady ina khaki suit. 
She was browned by the sun almost to the color of her suit. 
I knew at once that it must be Miriam Hess. 

Mimi, as Janice called her intimately, was undeniably 
pretty, and I felt that she knew it. Even in her farming-suit, 
among this group of society and working girls on the farm, 
she was most stunning. 

Introductions over, I could not help noticing that she and 
Ravenal were chatting with animation. Holst seemed to be 
watching them closely. Why had she (Continued on page 94) 
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ACK in the dear old Days when 
the Autograph Album out- 
ranked a Treatise on Birth 
Control, Luella and Chester sat 

in a Sea-Grass Hammock, discussing 

Plans for certain impending Nups. 

“Oh, Ches!”’ murmured She, for all 
this happened back Yonder, when the 
Seminary Sirens were prone to Murmur 
instead of Explode. “Oh, Ches! Would 
that we might plight our Troth in some 
secluded Spot, far from the Madding 
Relative.” 

* E’en so,” assented the Doomed Man. 

He was keen for the Omar Stuff. 

So they framed up just the variety 
of Wedding that would suit them down 
to the Ground. 

After getting the Permit, they would 
jog down a Country Lane shaded by 
friendly Elms and spangled with Spring 
Flowers. 


Finally they would come to a little 
Cottage set back in a Bower. 

The Specifications absolutely called 
for a Bower. 

Within the cheery Bungalow they would find a Minister 
—the kind getting $600 a Year and the Tonsilitis. 

He was to perform the Ceremony in the Open, with the 
climbing Dorothy Perkins as a Background and the 
Peewees twittering overhead. 

No grinning Ushers; no hired Organist to tear the Lining 
out of Mendelssohn; no small-town Comedy by the Rice- 
Throwers. 

After they had settled all the Details which were to shed 
Idvilic Glamour over the most tantalizing of all Ventures, 
they dressed up like a couple of Zebras and were taken away 
in Hacks to the Second Presbyterian Church. 

They had to walk a Mile and a half along a beribboned 
Aisle bordered with Eye-Balls and then pull the main 
Stunt on a raised Platform similar to the one used for Hang- 
ings at the County Jail. 

Then the Reception, with the never-ending Battle be- 
tween Perspiration and Powder, and Male Guests throwing 
Solid Formation against the Grape. 

They longed to execute a Sneak and get away somewhere 
and hold Hands and talk mushy, but Tradition interposed 
and dragged them to Niagara Falls. 


The Kind of Wedding they wanted——— and the Kind they got 


New Fables 


By George Ade 
The Fable of What They Hankered 


Luella and Chester grew up ina Residence District where 
the cast-iron Fountains spouted and the Dinge driving 
My Lady’s Victoria wore what was known in 1881 as a 
Plug Hat. 

They belonged to a Set, which was carefully governed by 
the kind of Labe: Worshipers abounding in any Street that 
had Grille Fences and Cathedral Glass in the Windows. 

They inherited a couple. of Social Positions. 

A Social Position is something like a Pekingese Pup. It 
is to be preserved and petted and combed out and kept 
away from Drafts and exhibited and referred to, but even 
the envied Owner sometimes is in Doubt regarding the 
Ped-rock and intrinsic Value. 

Chet and.Lou knew exactly the kind 


of Shack that would fit their Ambitions 
and Requirements. 

They agreed that it should not be 
Large, because one of those barnlike 
Structures never seems homey and it is 
a great Care and too many Domestics 
are needed. 

They preferred a Snuggery just big 
enough to keep the Canary from crowd- 
ing the Piano. 

Chintz Curtains and some old Prints 
and deep Armchairs and a few Books 
on the Table were what they craved. 

So they took a House which, if you 
saw it from a Distance down the Street, 
could be mistaken for a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. 

It had a large and frigid Hallway 
with shiny Stairs leading to Realms 
above. 

The Ceilings were heavily molded, 
and in the center of each was a dangling 
Chandelier of intricate Design and drip- 


The Kind of Show they liked ——and the Kind they attended 


ping with Crystal Dewdads. 
The Furniture was of a refined Char- 
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among the Angoras who had to put on 
their Fifth Avenue Feathers and go and 


eat Soup with the Celebrity. 
And, Gosh, how they dreaded it! 


and Artichokes and Bosom of Partridge. 


Cal </ 
fit 


Often they wondered if they would 
ever get off by themselves to renew 
acquaintance with Pig’s Knuckles and 
Spring Onions and Griddle-Cakes. 

But this substitution of Menu for 
Grub was not the chief Hardship wished 
upon the worthy Couple. 

They had to be ready, at the Drop of a 
Hat, to burst into Small Talk. 

They had to feign Interest in People 
and Events far removed from the Orbits 
in which they wished to settle down 
and be comfortable. 

The Master and Missus had no kick 
to register because Mascagni wrote a 


f 


The Kind of Home they wanted ——-and the Kind they got 


Illustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


for and What was Delivered to Them 


acter, having Pineapples and Acorns carved in the most 
unexpected Places. 

All the Curtains hung from the Rods in a decidedly 
perpendicular manner, admitting just enough Light to 
show up the Rose Pattern in the Rugs. 

The Decorations belonged to that evolutionary Period 
in which High Ceilings and Paintings in Oil were sup- 
posed to atone for the absence of Splash Parlors. 

Luella would sit in one Cavern for a while and then move 
to another, all the time wondering if the Servants were 
Honest. 

She and the Pay Envelop had some definite Notions of 
what they liked in the way of a Commissary. 

It seemed to them that the principal 


Idea, when leaning on the Table-Cloth, 
Was to snare some appetizing Food 
instead of merely getting one’s Name in 
the Papers. 

It fussed them quite a bit to be com- 
pelled to Feed themselves under the 
scrutiny of Comparative Strangers. 

He was never so happy as when 
facing a Platterful of something prepared 
in a Skillet. 

But they could not get away from 
the cruel Edict. 

The hot Branding-Iron of Social 
Eminence had burned deep into the 
Mayflower Cuticle. 

They were elected to suffer assorted 
Agonies by reason of living High among 
the Chosen. 

If a Harvard Professor of Ransipology 
or some Main Shriek in the Suffrage 
Movement, or a hairy Musician with a 
goulash Monniker, or some pale Ex-Jour- 
nalist who had been careless enough to 


~ Meutemon~ , new half-portion Opera once in a while, 
but they couldn’t understand why they 
were expected to get all lathered up 
about his occasional Outburst. 

It was supremely Immaterial to them if G. B. S. poured 
scalding Rhetoric over a Prime Minister, or the Russians 
put on a new Riddle in the form of a Dance, or Mrs. Goey- 
Whizzer resigned from the Executive Council of the D. A. 
R., or if a Norwegian Novelist was suddenly discovered by a 
tall-brow Critic, or if the Federation of Clubs got dead- 
locked over a new By-Law. 

But they had to keep posted on all this Flub so they could 
answer Questions when they were out among the Almost- 
Intellectuals. 

The Time which might have been devoted to playing 
Pool or putting up Fruit had to be wasted on reading 
Magazines that are a weariness to the Flesh, unless it hap- 
pens to be Proud Flesh. 

Every Girl who has earned the title of Patroness is a 
Pinkerton when it comes to spotting a Bad Break or de- 
tecting a Fumble. 

Among the talcum-powder Tararas it is permissible to 
play Tag with any one of the Commandments, but the Dear 
Friend who pulls a Faux Pas gets the quivering Harpoon. 

So that Luella and Chester, after coaching themselves for 
eich Appearance in the glittering Arena, always came home 


Sometimes they subsisted for Weeks - 
at a time on Caviar and Sweetbreads ° 


Write a Book, crossed the Corporation 
Line, Luella and Chester were always 


Mecy 


The Kind of Outing they yearned for-——and the Kind they took 
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90 New Fables in Slang 


to lie awake and try to remember if they had gummed up 
their Averages. 

They knew that even the most favored members of the 
Holy Inner Circle of Hot Babies drew an occasional Fricas- 
see for stubbing the Toe. 

So they had a reasonable Hunch that they were getting 
Theirs on the Q. T. 

Consequently they read more Magazines and kept their 
Fingers crossed all the time they were encased in Evening 
Raiment. 


The Kind of Life he wanted 


The Supposition that People with Money can do as they 
please revealed itself as a grim Delusion. 

The Laws of the Medes and Persians were pliable as 
Spaghetti compared with the unyielding Ultimata of the 
moon-faced Matrons. 


to taunt the tricky Bass and induce them to Strike, and then 
to land on some Island enveloped in solemn Stillness and 
build a Fire and have a Fry—that was the kind of Outing 
for which he yearned, and yearned to no Effect. " 

Luella was dead willing to go back to Nature with him. 

Collecting Leaves and Flowers, hunting up the Botanical 
Names, and then Pressing the Specimens in an unabridged 
Dictionary would have satisfied her utmost craving for 
Dissipation. 

Very often they took imaginary Camping Trips, sleeping 
under the Stars, miles and miles from 
a Tea-Urn or a Macaroon. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding, and in 
spite of all these modest and sane Pro- 
clivities, every June saw them doing the 
Lock-Step out to a Summer Colony that 
was just as restful as the Firing Line. 

If Mrs. Beezum pulled a Moving- 
Picture Show, then Mrs. Gazoontz gave 
a Vaudeville under a Tent, whereupon 
Mrs. Plazinsky would arouse herself and 
come across with a Water Féte, and 
then the Jinks-Brewsters and the Hooper- 
Fergusons and the Watts- Plummers 
would burst forth into a perfect Frenzy 
of Luncheons and Moonlight Dances 
and Tableaux Vivants, calculated to 
outdo and show up the unhyphenated 
Second-Raters. 

Many a would-be Recluse found him- 
self cutting Didoes among the Whirling 
Dervishes. 

Chester and Luella tried to go along 
with the Steeplechasers, although they 
were pulled up Lame about half of the 


~MECUT. — 


and the Kind he lived time. 


He would go to Town and pick off 
enough Currency to meet the Bills and then escape for 
some ostensible Relaxation, only to find himself booked 
for a series of day and night Appearances over the Mad- 
house Circuit. 

Any time he looked out of the Window and saw a lot of 


Luella and Chester loved to sit by 


the Fireplace and watch the Persian 
kitten fall asleep. 

Consequently they had their Home 
crowded a few Nights every week with 
Human Piccolos. 

Having a natural preference for deep 
Calm, they found themselves jumping 
sideways, in emulation of Hectic Homer 
and Hysterical Hattie. 

After the Children arrived and _ sur- 
veyed their Surroundings with a Disap- 
pointment not artfully concealed, Luella 
thought it was her Duty to stick around 
Home a good part of the Time so as to 
let the Kiddies know that she was re- 
lated to them. 

However, it was not being Done. 

The Olive Branches were turned over 
to imported Police Officers. 

They were permitted to breathe a 
delightful third-rate Foreign Atmos- 
phere. 

An occasional Echo of War in the 


region of the Nursery reminded Luella 
and Chester that they were not child- 
less. 

Chester heard the Call of the Woods every Summer. 

Sitting at his Desk, he day-dreamed of cool Lakes that 
never had been fished. 

To wear Corduroys and a Flannel Shirt, to get out in a 
Rowboat with a Guide who never heard of Galsworthy, 


The Kind of Resting Place he wanted 


and the Kind he got 


Suspicious Characters in the Sunken Garden, he didn’t 
know whether they were intruding Sightseers from the 
Village or merely House Guests. 

So far as he could make out, the only difference between 
his Country Place and a Roadhouse (Concluded on page 92) 
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“I envy the fortunate buyer 
This gem of good taste to acquire! 


Such a chef-d’oeuvrz if hung in the Louvre, 


The nations would flock to admire!” 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 
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TOMATO 

‘A 


‘‘color-scheme”’ 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 


Mock ‘Turtle 


Masterpiece 


To get the full en- 
joyment of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup eat it 
slowly, deliberately. 
Taste and enjoy every 
spoonful. Then you re- 
alize why so many peo- 
ple of critical tastes 
pronounce this popu- 
lar Campbell “Pind” 
the standard of perfec- 
tion in tomato soup. 

‘The object of art, 


declared Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ 
to carry out Nature’s intention. 
this famous “philosopher of art,” as he is 
called, said about painting applies aptly to 
this masterpiece of culinary art— 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Nature, in thered-ripe, vine-matured 
tomato, provides the 
and the keynote of flavor, as you might 
say; while the accomplished Campbell 
chefs, by blending the best part of this 
natural product with the best of other 
wholesome ingredients, unite the pi- 
quant freshness of nature with the 


And 


nourishing quality,demanded in a food 
product for daily use. 

Here you have richness combined 
with delicacy; a touch of natural sweet- 
ness—never cloying; a fine tonic zest 
which enlivens the appetite and lends 
added savor to the entire meal. In 
every sense a chef-d’oeuvre to grace the 
best appointed table. 


No wonder that practical housewives order this tempting soup 
from the grocer by the dozen or the case. 


Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
Clam Chowder Mutton ‘Tomato 
Consommcec Ox Tail ‘Tomato-Okra 


Julienne Pea 


LOOK FOR Fee 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Put every member of 


your family on Cat’s 
Paw Heels. 

The Foster Friction Plug 
prevents slipping and 
makes the heels wear 
longer. There are no 
holes to track mud and 
dirt into the house—pro- 
tect the floors from heel 
marks. 


CUSHION 


children, all dealers 


105 Federal Street - - 


which Prevents Slipping. 


PAW 


RUBBER HEELS 


50c. attached, black, white or tan. For men, women and 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug 


was that the Roadhouse had to close at 

a certain Hour and kept a Bouncer to 

drag away those who failed to stand up 

against the Scotch. 
| The Doctor told him to Motor. 

Luella loved the Open Road, and both 
of them thought that 25 miles per Hour 

| was a reasonable Speed Limit. 

They wanted to admire the Scenery. 

So they would start like Barney Oldfield 
' and finish like Ralph De Palma, and while 

they were boring a hole in the dusty 

Atmosphere, they would picture in the 

Mind’s Eye the bold Head-lines in the 

Morning Paper. 

They had the Premonish that on some 
hazy Autumn Afternoon they would be 
smeared over the Landscape. 

The only Uncertainty was whether or 
‘not the Trimmings would be sufficiently 
grewsome to warrant a First-Page Story. 

“But.” interjects some one who does 
not own a Car, “why did not the Owner 
put his Foot down and insist upon a 
leisurely number of Miles per Hour?” 

Following the same Line of Inquiry. 
why did Chester and Luella go without 
Butter at Dinner when they were both 
dying for it? Because they could not bear 
up under the sniffy disapproval of the auto- 
cratic Simpson. 

Why did Luella go about with her Hair 
freaked up into funny Knobs and Ocean 
Waves? Because if she had insisted on 
doing it up her own Way, the French Maid 
, would have walked out and left her 
Flat. 

Why were they afraid to send an humble 
Request to the Kitchen for Fried Steak 
or Pickled Beets? Because they could not 
afford to lower themselves in the Eyes of 
the 24-carat Chef. 

It was after the Up-Country Menagerie 
had been sealed for the Winter and all 
the Joy Birds had migrated back to the 
Smoke Belt, that our Good Friends suffered 
most keenly. 

Both were Show Fans. They did not 
hone for Operas with 20-minute recitative 
Solos, or Problem Plays that smelled like 
the Surgical Ward, or gabby Society Come- 


| dies tinctured with pale Blue. 


They liked Ragtime and Soft-Shoe Work 
and Local Gags and a Chorus. 

Luella’s favorite Actor was Fred Stone. 
and Chester was always trying to find 
some one who could tell him more about 
Nora Bayes. 

So when they had picked out a Night to 
call on Fred or Nora or possibly McIntyre 
| and Heath or Joe Cawthorne or Frank 
Tinney or some Artist worth while, they 
would find themselves in a Box at the 
Opera waiting for Galli-Curci to come on 

and yip for a couple of Hours. 
| The Plain Enjoyments of the Middle 
| Class were always dangling ahead of them 
| but always out of Reach, no matter how 
| rapidly they followed in Pursuit. 
| Take the item of Travel. 

Before the present War was forced upon 
| a timid and unsuspecting Kaiser, it was 
sipposed that anyone with a Bank Ac- 
count could go to Foreign Parts and linger 
indefinitely. 


Cosmopolitan fer Nevember, 1917 


Fables in Slang 


(C oncluded from page go) 


How about the Stockholders to be 
protected? 

How about a man’s Duties to the Direc- 
tors who had put him at the Helm? 

How about the possibility of some 
Flurry that might disturb normal Con 
ditions and disarrange Values? 

Chester and Luella looked at all the 
Maps and Folders showing Honolulu and 
Singapore and Port Said and Gibraltar, 
and then they compromised every Summer 
by going back to their country home 
‘*Neurasthenia.”” where Chester could 
sleep with a Telephone tied to his Ear. 

When Chester was about 58 years of 
Age. with a Trained Nurse sitting along- 
side of his Bed, he would look up at the 
Ceiling and figure that he had broken all 
the World’s Records for going to Places 
that one does not wish to visit, eating 
Stuff that one does not crave, drinking 
Fluids that guarantee naught except 
Remorse, buying Tickets for Pseudo- 
Entertainments of punk Aroma, and 
sitting for countless Hours among dull 
Mortals of uniform Pattern and incredible 
Unattractiveness. 

He wondered if there was anything in 
this Re-Incarnation Business. 

Because, if it happened to be on the 
Level, he wanted to come back next time 
as a Native of some Tropical Isle that 
never heard of Place-Cards and Long- 
Distance Calls and Drinks containing 
Vermouth and Ladies with powdered Wish- 
bones and Crooks who call themselves 
Financiers and Reporters employed on 
Evening Papers and 1oo1 other Torments 
which had become By-Products of a so- 
called Civilization. 

He wanted to wear a Breech-Clout and 
sit under a Mango Tree all day listening 
to the Parokeets. 

If anyone approached to talk Business 
or Politics, he would shoot poisoned <Ar- 
rows at the Trespasser. 

When he got hungry, he could pick a 
Banana, and if he felt thirsty, he could 
tap a Coconut. 

Just before he fluttered to the Beyond, 
he whispered to Luella his Desire for a 
Quiet Service without Flowers and In- 
terment in some sylvan Nook. 

The Widow conferred with his Business 
Associates, the Officers of Various Clubs 
to which he paid Dues, and the Commit- 
tees from the Fraternal Organizations, 
and they decided that Chester had been so 
much of a Public Character that he was 
entitled to a regular Barnum & Bailey 
Funeral. So they took him to the Church 
and had honorary Pall-Bearers and Moun- 
tains of Hothouse Bloom and a special 
Choir with Voices trained in Italy. 

He was buried on a Hilltop, and his 
Resting-Place is marked by a Memorial 
Shaft resembling a Smoke-Stack that has 
been whitewashed. 

Luella Las no way of knowing, but she 
surmises that, inasmuch as he always 
wanted a Harp, he is now playing a Pianola. 


Moral: Every Man is the Architect of 
his own Fortunes, but the Neighbors super- , 
intend the Construction. 


The next New Fable in Slang, that of The Rise and Flight of the Winged Insect, 
will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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(f this ever-welcome dish. 


The Modern Method—Scientific Cookery 


Formula No. 856 


The Sauce Which We Bake With Van Camp’s 


ERE is one example of the new-day 
H scientific cookery, as applied in the 
Van Camp kitchens. 

Compare it with the best you know in 
chef-baked Pork and Beans. See what 
can be done under expert methods, by 
men who are college trained. 


No Guesswork 


The beans are grown on_ special soils, 
which are very rare. The beans are ana- 
lvzed before we start to cook. We know 
exactly what we have to deal with. 


They are boiled in water freed from 
minerals, because ordinary water makes 


-beans harder to digest. They are baked 


in steam ovens, because 
hours of fierce heat can 


broken. Yet the beans remain whole and 
inviting, without a fibre crisped. 

The ablest chefs in the finest hotels 
would find such a dish impossible. 


That Famous Sauce 


The sauce in Van Camp’s s the mar- 
vel of millions. The formula .or it is the 
final result of 856 tests. That is, our ex- 
perts made 856 blends to attain this zest 
and flavor. 

Now it never varies. That perfect for- 
mula, in every minute detail, is forever 
followed. 

The sauce is baked with the beans, so 
it permeates every atom. 

Compare Van Camp’s with the best 

other beans know. 


4) Note how they differ in 
thus be applied without VAN CAMP'S texture and in flavor. 
crisping. WEEN» 


Then you will know what 
BAKED WITH 


As a result, this difficult POQRK&BEANS Tomarosauce scientific cookery means to 


food is made ‘easy to di- 


Also Baked Without the Sauce you and yours. 


gest. The beans are made THREE SIZES 
the food cells are Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis Order a test meal now. 


mealy 


Van Camp's Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans Spaghetti 
It will change your whole conception — + Italian style— but our experts spent 


three years perfecting that Italian style. 


Van Camp's Van Camp's 
Soups Peanut Butter 
18 kinds each the resuly of countless _A perfect blend of Spanish and Vir- 
blends. No chef-made soup was ever ginia peanuts, with every touch of 
half so good. bitterness removed. 
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Un jardin de fantaisies—un souffle de fleurs 
plus léger que Vair—dad vous de France je vous 
envoie mon incomparable Tale Djer-Kiss. 


—Kerkoff, Paris. 

Translation: A garden of fancies—a 
whisper of flowers lighter than air—from 5 


France to you I send my incomparable ’ 
Djer-Kiss Tale. 


NE touch of Djer-Kiss Tale makes the whole 
world—Parisian. . Made in France it suggests 
at once an arr francais. 


Till you have used Djer-Kiss Tale, you have not. 
yet known how soft—how soothing—how distinc- 
tive Taleum powder may be. 


Let Djer-Kiss Tale itself whisper this to you— 
“At the nearest good shop, big or little, you will 
find me.” 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Soie Importers, New York City 

Made in France only 


Face Powder 


Extract Sachet Toilet Water Vegetale 


Soap 


Cosmopolitan for November, 1017 
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The 


Phantom Parasite 


(Continued from page 87) 


singled out Ravenal? Was she trying tc 
ferret something from him, hoping te 
fascinate him first? 

A moment later, she transferred her 
attentions to Craig. Ravenal’s turn it was 
now to watch, and it was evident that he 
did not relish Kennedy’s coming into the 
case. Holst seemed equally keen, watch- 
ing her as she talked with Kennedy. 

We talked for some minutes about the 
strange events that had just occurred. 
Both Doctor Holst and Mimi seemed to 
be ata loss to explain them. It might have 
been a pose, as Ravenal evidently thought 
it was. But to Janice, it was quite con- 
vincing the other way. Kennedy suspended 
judgment. Finally, we returned to the 
city. At our hotel, Craig made excuses for 
both of us. 

“You'll let me know if you find any- 
thing?” asked Miss Bentley anxiously. 

Surely,” agreed Craig, as she drove off 
with Ravenal. 

“It seems to be something systematic,” 
ruminated Kennedy, pausing in the lobby 
when we were alone. ‘‘Let us see: The 
latest report is from the northern part of 
the state. I think I shall hire a car and 
scout about to-night. Perhaps the next 
appearance will be down here.” 

It was not difficult to pick up a swift 
speedster at a near-by garage, and, this time 
alone, we retraced our ride of the after- 
noon. It was dark when we arrived near 
the demonstration-farm. Kennedy had 
provided himself with a road-map, and we 
now began an apparently aimless tour of 
the country. There seemed to be no other 
way of doing. 

Nothing happened as the night wore on, 
and there were fewer and fewer headlights 
that passed us‘on the roads. 

Once, however, a roadster loomed up and 
swept by. As our own lights played on it, 
I recognized two faces. Doctor Holst was 
at the wheel, and by his side was Mimi. 

There was no use trying to trail them, for 
by the time we had turned, they were far 
out of sight. Besides, by the direction, 
they were headed for the farm, and might 
merely have been out for a ride. 

Our driving-about brought back 
again on the road which passed the demon- 
stration-farm, and it seemed to me as 
though we must be going past it for the 
twentieth time that night, for it was now 
past midnight. It had been a matter of 
hours that we had been running continu- 
ously, and our engine was missing. Ken- 
nedy pulled up alongside the road and 
stopped. As he crawled out from under 
the wheel, I saw that we were opposite @ 
waving field of grain. Kennedy walked 
round and lifted the hood, while I stood be- 
side him. 

Once he straightened up and was about 
to find out what there might be in the kit 
of tools in the car. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, pointing out over 
che field. I ‘followed the direction of his 
finger. There, in the field, I could just 
make out the indistinct outlines of a mov- 
ing figure. It was a strange thing—- 
human, like nothing I had ever seen before. 
Its head was pointed, its body unwieldy. 
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Its purity, delicious flavor, wholesome- 
ness and food value combine to make it 
a perfect food drink. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free. 
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Use La Vida a few minutes daily and 
your complexion is transformed! De- 
fects disappear; smooth, soft, glowing 
perfection takes their place. And 
your hair, too! La Vida massage 
makes it silken, luxuriant and healthy. 
La Vida is guaranteed to last for 
years; cannot get out of order: uses 
alternating current only. 

Your money back without question 
if it is unsatisfactory. 


Free Booklet on Request. 
If your dealer hasn’t La Vida, 
send us $5 direct ($7.50 in 
Canada). 


Adbro-Mfg-Co 
Phipps Power Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BECOME A NURSE 


The Need for Nurses 
Never So Great 
WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in their 
own homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week as nurses. Send 
for “How I Became a Narse” 
—248 pages with actual 
experiences. Specimen 
lesson pages free. 
Sixteenth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
387 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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We watched for several moments as it 
moved about in the grain. 

“Shall we go after it?” I whispered. 

‘Just a second, Walter,” cautioned Ken- 
nedy. 

He seemed to be waiting to see whether 
the thing would come any closer to us, but 
it had evidently come as close as it in- 
tended, and was turning away. Quickly 


| he jumped up and leaned over the car, 


turning the switch of the electric spot-light 
and flashing it full across the field. 
“Halt!”? he cried, as the beam of light 


| revealed the uncanny monster. 


There was no answer, but, instead, the 


' figure turned and, 


with surprising 
agility, leaped out 
of the spot-light 
rays and began to 
dart, zigzagging, - 
away. At thesame 
instant, Kennedy 
fired, emptying his 
revolver after it. 
Together, we 
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The Other Lobster, 

a new story by 
Gouverneur Morris, 
will appear in 
December Cosmopolitan. 


night, Mr. Kennedy and I. We saw the 
figure—shot at it—but it got away.” 

She gasped with surprise. 

“Did anything else happen?” she asked, 
with genuine anxiety in her voice. 

“Yes; we picked up a strange instru- 
ment there. Mr. Kennedy is studying it 
and analyzing its contents now.” 

For a moment, she seemed to be stunned. 

“Do you suppose—it could have been— 
something to forestall suspicion?” she 
finally managed to ask. 

“T’m sure I can’t say,” I replied, follow- 
ing the drift of hernewly aroused suspicions, 

“Don’t disturb Professor Kennedy in his 

work,” she said. 
shal] he over to 
© see you as soon as 

I can get there.” 

It was not long 
before she arrived, 
greatly excited. 

“Have you found 
anything yet?” she 
asked eagerly. 

Kennedy looked 


dashed forward. 
Though we were 

unencumbered, it had too great a start on 
us, and by the time we came up to the 
trampled grain, it had crossed the field. 
We followed, but when we gained the road 
on the other side, it was gone. Pursuit now 
was useless. 

We returned to the trampled part, and 
Kennedy began flashing about his pocket 
search-light over the grain. 

“What was it?” I asked, breathlessly, 
beast?” 

“Beasts do not leave traces like this.” 

4 phantom?” 

‘Shadows do not stop bullets.” 

All about were marks of the intruder. 
But, more important than that, was some- 
thing which, on second examination, we 
found had been left as it made its escape. 
The figure had seemed to realize that a 
greater than Ravenal was now on the trail. 
For it had cast away in its flight a peculiar 
arrangement which Kennedy’s keen eves 
discovered a few feet from the line of its 
retreat. He bent over and picked it up. 
It was a small tank, with a short hose and 
nozzle—a sprayer. In the tank seemed to 
be a liquid of some kind. 

We continued to look about, but there 
seemed to be nothing else left by it. There 
was nothing to do now but to return to the 
city, and we made our way back over the 
field to our speedster. As best we could, 
we drove back, with one cylinder missing. 

Dawn was breaking as Kennedy carried 
the tank and the sprayer up to his room in 
the hotel. He had with him still his pre- 
cious traveling laboratory that had stood 
him in such good stead in South America. 
In spite of the hour, Craig set to work im- 
mediately, while I dozed on a couch in the 
next room. The next thing I knew, the 
telephone-bell was ringing. Through the 
door, I could see Craig still at work, and I 
took off the receiver to answer the call. 

‘Miss Bentley?” I answered, recognizing 
her voice. ‘*Good-morning.” 

I must have been asleep some hours, for 
it was now bright daylight. 

“Oh, Mr. Jameson,” she blurted out 
nervously, ‘‘I have just heard from Doctor 
Holst at the farm! Some one—something 
has been there. A field is all trampled 
up.” 

“Ves,” I replied; ‘‘we were there last 


up, tapping the 
standard of the 
microscope thoughtfully. 

“Yes.” he replied slowly; ‘I have 
found something. While the visible world 
has been pretty thoroughly explored, there 
is still the realm of the invisible which 
holds marvels never dreamed of in our 
philosophies.” 

He paused. Janice looked from one to 
the other of us. What did he mean? 

“Look through the eyepiece,’ he indi- 
cated, pointing to the microscope. 

Under the lens was a strange thing. It 
seemed to be a scaly little monster covered 
by retrorse plates or bristles, so that it was 
practically impossible for it to move in any 
other direction than forward. Near the 
head was a remarkably large and powerful 
spear that could be seen through the skin. 

“Every movement of the body drives it 
in a more or less forthright way through 
the soil,”’ explained Kennedy, as we stared 
at him. ‘‘Coming against the roots of a 
plant, its muscular movement pushes the 
head firmly against the surface of the root, 
so that that spear with which you see the 
mouth armed is thrust forward and acts 
from a well-supported base—that is, the 
friction of the surface of the body against 
the surrounding soil. It is an iota—one of 
the most predaceous of nematodes.” 

***Nematodes,’’’ I repeated. ‘‘I have a 
vague recollection that they are worms.” 

Kennedy smiled. 

“Yes; I suppose you might say so. 
Nematology is a new science that bids fair 
to take its place alongside of entomology. 
We shall have our wormologists as well as 
our bugologists, soon. 

‘Millions upon millions of nemas are all 
about us, enormous, uncountable numbers. 
A thimbleful of mud may have thousands 
in it. Nemas from a ten-acre lot, if ar- 
ranged single file, would reach round the 
earth. There are fifty varieties alone that 
are found in man. Every glass of water 
percolates over millions of their bodies. 

‘They don’t resemble any other organ- 
ism closely, though they are more widely 
spread than almost any other. They bite, 
puncture, gnaw, suck, and dig as do in- 
sects, but with organs entirely different. 
They see, feel, taste, and smell, probably 
hear. If they have jaws, there are usually 
three instead of two, and they act radially 
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“After years’of experimenting with all sorts 
of things for my skin, I began to use Resinol 
Soap. In a very few days I could see a marked 
improvement. 


“It seems impossible that anything so simple 
as washing my face twice a day with hot water 
and a delightful toilet soap can have done more 
good than all those tedious, expensive treatments, 
but the fact remains that now my complexion is 
clear, with the natural glow of health and youth 
that I feared it had lost for good.” 


If you are having trouble with your complex- 
ion, if you find that an unattractive skin is a 
handicap in your social or business life, think 
what it would mean to have your problem solved 
so easily! 


cleared skin” 


Try Resinol Soap a week and you will know why 
you will want it the year round. ‘The soothing, heal- 
ing Resinol medication in it reduces the tendency to 
blotches and oiliness, soothes irritated pores, offsets 
the effects of neglect pr improper treatment, and brings 
out the real beauty of the complexion, giving Nature 
the chance she needs to make red, rough skins white 
and soft. ‘ 

Resinol Soap ts excellent, too, for the hair and for 
a baby’s tender skin. Resinol Soap and Resinol Oint- 
ment are sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 


goods. 
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You Should Be Sure of Getting 
The New Finish 


Pat ore. 


In All Your Clothes 


Do you know what it is that 
really wears out your clothes, 
makes them lose their shape, 
causes the fabric to rot, wrinkle, 
stretch and grow shabby? It’s 
moisture. 

Did you know that you can now 
have all your clothes protected 
against moisture, rain and 
splashes of water by the new 
Cravenette” Finish ?—not 
merely by wearing a ‘“Craven- 
ette”’ Finished raincoat but by 
buying garments from hat down 
to shoes that are themselves 
“Cravenette”’ Finished. 

Any kind of fabric used in 
making any kind of clothes— 
from a heavy overcoat to a light 
silk dress or a pair of leather 


You will find the New CGwawenelle Finish 


| 
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shoes—can be “ Cravenette” 
Finished. Such garments are 
not waterproof, but they are 
proof against damage by wet- 
ting. That saves the clothes. 
That makes them wear better 
and look better while they wear. 
You have as much right to ex- 
pect the “‘Cravenette” Finish 
in all your clothes as you have 
to expect fast dyes. Look for 
the trade-mark woven in the 
label or stamped on the fabric. 
We don’t make or sell these 
clothes. We merely treat the 
fabrics for the manufacturers. 
You can buy ‘“Cravenette” 
Finished articles in almost any 


good store for men, women and 
children. 


in the specially 


branded goods made by the following manufacturers: 


Boys Suits 

“Crompton” Corduroys 

**Duxbak”” Hunting Suits 
for Men 

“Golftex"’ Sport Suits for 
Women 

“Griffon’’ Suits and Over- 
coats for Men 

‘‘Mallory’’ Hats for Men 

‘‘Notair’’ Sweaters for Men 
and Boys by 

“Nymco” Sport Hats for 
Women 

“Patrician’’ Caps and Cloth 
Hats for Man and Boys 

*“Romelink” Swing Ham- 
mocks 


Plushes 

“Standard” Spats and Leg- 
gins 

“Standware”’ Fibre Silk 
Sweaters for Women 

Straw Hats for Men 

“Suedetex’’ Woo! Gloves 

“Tour-Rain”™ Utility Coats 
for Women 


Wrist Watch Bands 


by Phil. Walcoff & Co., New York City 

by Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., New 
York City 

by Utica Duxbak Corp., Utica, N. Y. 


by Wilkin & Adler, New York City 


by L. Greif & Bro., Baltimore, Md. 

by E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., Danbury, 

Conn. 

y_ Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

by New York Manufacturing Co., New 

York City 
by Spear & Co., Woodhaven, Long Island 


Knitting Mills Co., 


by NewYork Couch Bed Co., Long Is!and 
vity, N. Y. 

by Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 

by S. Rauh & Co., New York City 

by Waitzfelder Braid Co., New York City 

by Townsend Grace Co., Baltimore, Md. 

by Suedetex Glove Co., New York City 


by H. Goldman Co., New York City 
ay, Depollier & Son, Brooklyn, 


The custom tailor in your city who shows ‘‘ Bruner’’ 
Woolens can supply the ‘‘ Cravenette ’’ Finished fabrics 


FREE— §*PERIMENT MATERIAL. Send for a package of “‘Cravenette” Powder 


and make this fascinating experiment. 
water and then try to wet your finger in the water. 


ake the powder into a glass of 
ou simply can’t do it. At the same 


time we'll send you a book describing and illustrating various garments that are protected 
against moisture by th- new “Cravenette’’ Finish. Write today. 


Cb, USA 


354 Fourth Ave., 
Room, 17, New York, N. Y. 
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like jaws of a lathe-chuck. They are 
armed with ferocious teeth, moved by 
powerful muscles, considering their size, 
Sometimes, as in this case, the mouth is 
armed with a sting or spear with which to 
puncture the tissues of the victim before 
sucking the vital fluids. 

“Lately, the knowledge of parasitic spe- 
cies of nematodes which cause disease has 
been enlarged. The dreaded hookworn is a 
nema. So is the scourge of the tropics, the 
| guinea-worm. ‘Trichina, which infects 

pork and causes a serious sickness called 

trichinosis, is another nema.” 

There was a knock at the door, inter- 
rupting Kennedy, and Clive Fanning 
entered. He seemed to be almost beside 
himself with excitement. 

“T have just had a talk with some of the 
officials of my board,” he hastened. ‘Re- 
ports are now beginning to come into the 
department from all over the country. 
You remember, the weather in the spring 
and early summer was very bad, but not 
bad enough to warrant what we are now 
hearing. Whole crops are being ruined— 
not everywhere, but in spots—and it ap- 
pears to be spreading. 

“Besides, this morning they tell me that 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has founda 
strange condition among farm-animals. 
Bovine tuberculosis has never been more 
prevalent. There is almost an epidemic of 
hog-cholera in certain sections, to say noth- 
ing of the increase in trichinosis. Whole 
flocks of sheep are affected by disease, and 
there have been many cases of glanders 

It’s terrible!” 

As Fanning looked at Kennedy, Craig 
merely pointed at the microscope. Clive 
glanced through it, then looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“That is one of the things our phantom 
figure has been scattering about,” re- 
marked Kennedy, explaining briefly what 
he had already told us. ‘Perhaps there 
are—there must be other attacks.” 

Fanning could only stare at us. Ken- 
nedy by this time was pacing up and down 
the room. He paused in the middle of his 
walk. 

“Don’t you see?” he cried excitedly. 
“This fellow is using the new science of 
nematology. Parasitic nemas are responsi- 
ble for millions of dollars’ worth of crop- 
damage yearly. 

“The mutilation of root-fibers is what is 
done by that nema which you see under the 
microscope. True, when the root is de- 
stroyed, the plant throws out another 
higher up on the same axis. But if the 
plant is constantly at the necessity of sup- 
plying new roots in place of those killed off, 
it hurts the aerial crop.” He gazed fixedly 
at us. “Now you come and tell me that 
reports of attacks on farm-animals as well 
as on crops are coming in—that the thing 
is wide-spread and growing. Do you real- 


' ize,” he added, “we are fighting one of the 


greatest scientific nations the world has 
ever produced? Here is a new and unheard- 
of attack by science made at our very 
vitals—food. This figure which we have 
seen is one, perhaps the head of a band of 
parasite-planters!” 

We stood listening, aghast. It was 
literally a species of soil-sabotage. Back 
of it all was undoubtedly a band of rene- 
gades. Who were they? Who was the 
mysterious figure, this strange night-rider! 

We were contemplating how to move 
against the mysterious attacker when the 
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telephone-bell rang. It was Ravenal, who 
had guessed that Janice might be with us. 
He called up to let us know that Miriam 
Hess had been to see him about the traces 
found in the field at the farm the night 
before. 

“J don’t understand Miriam,” Janice 
sane thoughtf ully, as she hung up the 
receiver. ‘Mr. Ravenal says that she 
hinted broadly that perhaps the next at- 
tack after Maryland might be at a farm 
which we have in Delaware. What can it 
mean? Mimi seems at one time to be head 
over heels in love with Doctor Holst—and 
then at another I almost think she is as 


i 


Arlington farm. Miss Bentley, Miss Hess, 
Doctor Holst, and the rest have been 
greatly interested in that. Perhaps that 
will be the place to watch.” 

“Good,” accepted Kennedy. 
Arlington farm it is. To-night we watch 
together. Don’t tell a soul.” 

Accordingly it was settled, and, for an 
hour or two, Kennedy excused himself and 
went out, while Fanning also departed to 
complete his arrangements for the night. 

Nothing happened during the remainder 
of the day, and it was not until after dinner 
that Kennedy rejoined me at the hotel, 
where Fanning was now already waiting 


and his brother-in-law, 


keenly interested in Mr. Ravenal. I can 
make nothing of it. I must see her. Can’t 


you go out there with me, Clive?” 

Fanning, who had managed to beg off 
for a day, was delighted. As for Kennedy, 
he said nothing about the incident of the 
night before and the roadster in which he 
had seen them together, and, a few mo- 
ments later, Janice and Fanning departed. 

It was not until the middle of the after- 
noon that Fanning returned to us alone, 
much perplexed. 

“We saw Miss Hess and Doctor Holst,” 
he reported, ‘‘but I can’t say that we ac- 
complished anything. I don’t know what 
to make of it—except that I'd be willing 
to wager that that was a false clue that 
was set out for Ravenal in Delaware.” 

As he told briefly about their unsatis- 
factory visit, I felt that indeed it was sus- 
picious for Miriam Hess. It seemed as if 
she were playing on us for some one’s bene- 
fit. Could it be Holst? Or was it merely 
that she was an incurable little flirt and 
was never happy unless she had one or two 
men in tow? 

“There is only one thing to do,” con- 
sidered Kennedy. ‘‘We know what we are 
looking for, though we don’t know where 
to look for it. We must continue to 
watch.” 

“But where?” asked Fanning. 

“The attacker has already been seen 
in various places in. Maryland,” Craig 
considered. ‘‘As for the Delaware idea, 
I believe you are right. He must know that 
people there will be on the lookout, too. 
The next logical step would be across the 
river in Virginia, somew here i in the north- 
erm part of the state.’ 

“T’ve been thinking of that and talking 
it over with Miss Bentley,” agreed Fan- 
ning quickly. “You know there is the 
station of the government itself—the great 
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Rex Beach 


Fred Stone, the noted comedian, were so 
entranced by the lecture and moving pictures of “* Buffalo” Jones 
on the hunt of the mountain-lion that they forthwith determined 
to experience its delights for themselves. 


On the Trail of the Cowardly Cougar, 


an adventure-narrative of what happened to these two distin- 
gished but amateur Nimrods in northern Arizona, told in Mr. 
Beach’s inimitably humorous and graphic manner. 


December Cosmopolitan. 


Such is the genesis of 


It begins in 


with his own car all tuned up for the trip. 
As three of us crowded into a seat scarcely 
large enough for two, I felt something bulg- 
ing in Kennedy’s pocket. 

*A new gun that I succeeded in finding 
after looking all over the city,” he ex- 
plained. 

Over the river and out into the country 
we went until, at last, we came to the dis- 
trict which we had decided to watch. 

Our chief purpose was to watch the fields 
of the one big farm which we believed to be 
threatened and, for this purpose, we finally 
decided to take a position in the shadow of 
a bend in the road on a rising spot of 
ground. There we waited, with lights 
dimmed, our senses alert to catch any un- 
wonted sound, each concentrating his at- 
tention in a different direction. Once the 
quiet of the night was broken by the purr- 
ing of a motor on the road beside us, and a 
car shot past, containing only a single figure. 

“Janice!” exclaimed Fanning, invol- 
untarily. “It was her car. You see— 
she guessed it, too!” 

The moon was just rising, and there was 
sufficient light to see the car as it wound 
along the road, now and then coming into 
the moonlight. Without a word, Fanning 
leaped at the wheel and we were off, fol- 
lowing. Her car had turned off the road 
to another between two fields and had 
dipped over the brow of a hill as we came 
on behind. As we nosed our way over, 


too, I saw that some hundreds of yards 
ahead, she had stopped. 
“Look!” exclaimed Kennedy. | 

In the field to the right was the very | 
figure we had seen the night before! | 

Fanning shouted as he stepped on the | 
gas and sent his car hurtling along for every 
inch of speed in it. As he cried out, Y 
saw the reason. The weird figure was ad- 
vancing menacingly toward Janice. 


The Woman 
Who Cares 


is watchful of every influ- 
ence that bears upon the 
husband's health. And her 
part lies largely in select- 
ing proper food and drink. 


For example, when sci- 
ence says that coffee con- 


tains a drug whose constant > 


use makes for premature 
oldage,and whose reaction- 
ary effects cripple nerves 
and heart, she shelves the 
coffee and serves 


POSTUM 


This pure food-drink 
contains the nourishing 
goodness of the field grain 
—nothing harmful what- 
ever. 


It has a delightful flavor, 
and thousands have found 
that coffee troubles dis- 
appear and health im- 
proves with the change to 
Postum. 


“There's a Reason” 
Trial tells! 
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You can travel in perfect com- 
fort in any kind of weather, if 


your Ford is equipped with a 
COZY TOP. 


Professional men, salesmen and others 
who use their cars every day should not 
delay ordering. Make your regular calls 
in comfort, regardless of the weather. 

On warm days your Ford is instantly 
convertible to an open car. No parts to 
be removed and left at home. 

The COZY TOP is a marvel of 
mechanical perfection. The material is 
all high-grade, finished in black enamel. 
The famous Hunter Automatic Cur- 
tains are mounted on “Stewart Harts- 
horn” steel barrel rollers. They never 
stick. Widest door openings of an 
made. Fits snugly all 1915, 1916 a 
1917 Ford Models. 

COZY TOP for Roadster, oo 


For Touring Car, 


satished after ten 
sent on request. 

Some territory open to live agents 
FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 
Established 1873 
403 S. Third St. - Terre Haute, Ind. 


6900005000068 


COMPLETE Book $1.00 


Make 3 times as many real working models. Use 
construction material many times. Buy more at 
only 50c per 100 ft. Make bridges, wind mills, 
engines, hoists, battleships. F ollow the book or 
invent your own. Enter our prize contest (see 
the book) 


Strong, thick patented strips in many beautiful 
colors. Can be bent 2 ways, cut in any number of 
equal lengths. Practical, inexpensive, serviceable. 
Buy more as you learn to build. Models taken 
down or set up without tools. Makes pe rmane mt, 
useful things: baskets, lamp-shades, i] 
etc., or mechanical models and toys tha 
taken down. 

Send for Free Book 
If you want to see what Flexo- 
Buildo makes, get our free book. Or 
send $1.00 for outfit. Other outfits 
at similar low prices. Money back 
if not delighted with Flexo-Buildo 
outhts. 


GAYLORD BROS. 
509 Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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In the still night, I heard the crack of a 
pistol. Janice had fired. Her shot 
had no more effect than if it had been a 
| pith ball. Still the figure came on, evi- 
dently oblivious of our approach. An- 
| other moment, and it would be upon her. 

Just then, I felt Kennedy rise in the 
crazily swaying car beside me, and I heard 
another report, this time from the peculiar 
gun of which he had spoken when we set out. 

The figure stumbled, but did not fall 
| as though wounded. Instead. it seemed 
| to be groping wildly about in the field. 

“What did you do?” I asked hoarsely, 
| as Fanning jammed on the brakes and we 
leaped out and over the fence into the field. 
“Bullets are no good against that 
| bullet-proof cloth,” panted Kennedy, run- 
| ning forward. | “I used a new lachrymose 
| bullet-—benzyl bromide—chloracetone va- 
| por—produces temporary blindness.” 
Squarely at it again, Kennedy discharged 
another tear-bullet. He was taking no 
| chance. 
This time the thing fell, and, as it fell, 
I saw that it was indeed clad in a steel- 
lined jacket with leg- and arm-guards while 
above was a triangular headpiece with slits 
_for the eyes—a thing medieval except that 


it had been designed to resist shrapnel and 
even the high-velocity modern bullet. 

Just then, from the opposite direction 
on the cross road glared the lights of an- 
other car. Then, as it turned, I saw in it 
aman and a girl. 

Fanning had not run with us, but had 
gone straight toward Janice Bentley. 

‘“*Mimi—Victor—then it was not you!” 
I heard her cry, as Fanning reached her 
and swung his arm about her. “Oh, I’m 
so glad—so happy. Tell me 

“Victor and I have been spending every 
night lately in the roadster trying to get 
some trace of the thing,”’came back a voice, 
which I recognized as Mimi's. 

‘And you guessed, too, that the attack 
would be here?” inquired Fanning keenly. 
| thought— Delaware 

“Oh,” laughed Mimi almost merrily, 

“IT had my suspicions. That was why 
I said that.” 

They were all coming up now as Ken- 
nedy bent over and uncasqued the head of 
the prostrate figure before him. 

We stared in amazement. It was 
Ravenal—renegade detective—who 
taken advantage of Janice Bentley’s com- 
mission to cover up his own treason. 


The next Craig Kennedy story will be The Door of Dread. 


Our Invisible Helpers 


(Concluded from page 41) 


If the experi- 


places or at another time. 
that 


ment has failed, it does not follow 
| others have not succeeded and are not 
more fortunate at this very moment in 
other worlds than this. We may even 
| suppose that, in the infinity of these combi- 
nations and experiments, the most success- 
ful tend to become fixed and crystallized 
and that, in view of their infinite number, 
they will fulfil in the future what they have 
not fulfilled in the past. This is a hazard- 
ous glimmer; but I have hopes that others 
will disperse the mist of despair in which 
we now live. 

Let us, for a moment, assume that the 
experiment of this world had not mis- 
carried as it has, that the mind of man, 
which, since the beginning, has _ been 
struggling painfully against matter and 
winning but a few brief, uncertain, pre- 
carious victories, were a million times more 
powerful and better equipped than it is. 
It would no doubt have triumphed over 
all that weighs us down and keeps us where 
we are; it would have freed itself from the 
apparently illusory fetters of space and 
time. It isnot unreasonable to admit that, 
among the myriads of worlds which people 
the infinite, there is one in which these con- 
ditions are realized more completely than 
we can possibly imagine. Perhaps, after all, 
it would be impossible to imagine anything 
that does not exist somewhere in reality, for 
we may ‘very rightly maintain that our 
imaginings can be nothing more than stray 
reflections of things that already exist. 
Nevertheless, if we lived in one of those 
worlds, and if we could see, as we should 
perhaps be allowed to see, all that is hap- 
pening at this moment on the earth which 
we now inhabit and on other worlds, which 
are, perhaps, even worse and more unfortu- 


nate, it seems to us that we should know 
neither rest nor ease until we had inter- 
vened and helped to make it better and 


wiser and more habitable. For that matter, 
no one can tell us that this is not so now 
and that all our spiritual victories, all that 
seems, at certain moments, to be leading 
us toward a future less hideous than the 
past, all the mysterious currents of good 
that sometimes flow through our world, 
all that awaits us after death—no one, I 
say, can tell us that all this is not due to the 
intervention of one of those worlds. It is 
true that we cannot perceive the act of 
intervention, that we are hardly sensible 
of it; but it is also true that these crea- 
tures of a higher world, being of necessity 
less encumbered with matter and more 
spirituat than we. inevitably remain invisi- 
ble to us. In the infinity of the firmament, 
we discover myriads of worlds that are 
material worlds like our own; and we are 
able to discover only these, because all that 
does not more or less closely resemble our 
own world must needs escape us. But the 
space lying between the stars, which to us 
appears void, is infinitely wider than the 
space which they themselves occupy; and it 
would be strange indeed if it were not filled 
with worlds which we cannot perceive at all, 
or rather if it were not itself one vast world 
which our eyes are incapable of taking in. 

It is, moreover, thinkable that, if we do 
not see these other worlds, they, not being 
material worlds, do not perceive matter 
and are consequently as unaware of us as 
we are unaware of them; for we are doubt- 
less mistaken in believing that, because 
we are visible to one another, we are neces- 
sarily visible to all other beings. On the 
contrary, there is reason to presume that 
these spiritual beings pass through us with- 
out suspecting our presence and that, 4s 
they are conscious and sensible only of that 
which emanates from the spirit, they do 
not suspect or discover our existence except 
in so far as we approach the conditions in 
which they exist. 
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absolutely waterproof and spot-proof. — g// natural woodwork and on all furniture, 


Household accidents such as. shown indoors and out. It doesn’t have to be 
above cannot harm its coddled. 
matchlesssurfaceabit. 


VALENTINE’S| Because Valspar has 


| so many unusual 
| qualities, it is used for 
water, or by spilling more purposes than 


: The V h Th t Won't Turn White ° 
or splashing of other |__ other Varnish 
liquids. made. 


It is proof even against alcohol and Remember, there is no substitute for 
ammonia. Valspar. 


It is not damaged by 
hot, cold or soapy 


Valspar Resists Valspar Preserves - 


Cold Water Salt Water Ammonia _ Floors Porches Motor-boats 
Hot Water Alcohol Cotfee and Tea | Wainscoting Linoleum Doors and Trim 
Soapy Water Hot Dishes Other L — Furniture Yachts All Woodwork 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20 cents in stamps to Valentine & Company, 450 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and we will send vou a four-ounce can, enov gh to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMP: ANY 


Established 1832 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Chicago Boston mmet LEAITIN W. P. Futter & Co. 
Toronto London AEN ISH 


Amsterdam an Francisco and Principal Pacitic Coast Cities 


= Copyright, 1917, by Valentine & Company 
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Style 700 
For Bungalow or Apartment 
Here is an ideal little piano for homes 
where space and price count. Up-to-the- 
minute in design and of standard Ivers 
& Pond construction, it offers ample 
tone volume with exquisite quality. 
Let us mail a catalogue describing this 
and all our uprights, players and grands. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody half a century's experience. 
Their national reputation is founded on 
satisfactory service in over sixty thou- 
sand homes and nearly 500 American 
Educational Institutions. The identity 
and policy of our concern remain un- 
changed—“‘inalterably committed to 
but one quality—the best.”’ 

Our “No Risk’’ Mail-Order Plan, 


a unique way to buy “‘on approval,”’ is 
available wherever in the United States 
no dealer sells IVERS & POND Pianos. 
We pay railway freights both ways if 
piano fails to please. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
111 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and caluadle 
information to buyers. 


Name 


Address 


A GUEST 
frrDINNER 


CHEFSERVICE in your home 
if you have a few of these tins 
onyour shelves 


Creda. 


@ CREAMED CHICKEN ala king 25:6 50% 
@ WELSH RAREBIT 358 
@ LOBSTERa@/aNEWBURG 35:4 65¢ 
At all Good Grocers 
KEADY TO HEAT AND SERVE 


PURITY CROSS inc. Model Kitchen. ORANGE. N.A 


Guard Your Clothing 


not only the things of your soldier away in 
camp, but your own clothes as well. 


WHITE TAR Garment Bags’ + 


are year-round economy. They 
keep out dirt, moths, germs and 
wrinkles. With handy hooks and 
hangers; always ready; sizes for | 
all purposes. 


]_Pmetor | | 
| |" 70 Be. 
1.05 
3.36 °° 1.30 °° 
| 1.60 ** 
165 op 
Lavender bags, too. White Tai 


paper in rolls: pine, 90c; cedar, 
1.00. At your regular store or 
direct from us. ooklet on 
clothes protection—write for it. 
The White Tar Compan 
y 
Dept. 21, 103 John St., N.Y. City 
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“Amy, it’s Fifi!” 

She gave a cry of delight at the sound 
of her cousin’s voice. 

* How wonderful—you darling! 
are you? What are vou doing?” 

*Down to shop. Crazy to see what you 
look like. How's married life? May I 
lpeek in on you? ... I may?... In 
half an hour—gorgeous! So long!” 
| ‘What did we do last night?” said Amy 
ito herself, rising reluctantly. re- 
lmembered that they had gone to the 
theater and then to a roof-garden to dance 
luntil after two. “*To-night early to bed,” 
she said, with a touch of remorse. ‘‘I've 
kept him up every night this week, and 
Andrew 


Where 


must Work 

All at once, she recalled with delight the 

linvitation to the Dellabarres. In the fort- 
|night since their return, she had seen no 
jone in the deserted city, and the isolation 
‘had weighed heavily. She was looking for- 
;ward to her entrance into the younger 
lmarried set with a little apprehension 
and much pleasant excitement—anpre- 
lhension at this coming contact with the 
|brilliant women of the world, and excite- 
iment because she knew she had nothing 
ito fear. 
There was about this invitation, more- 
jover, a side which she had not quite 
idivulged to her husband. When Mr. 
Dellabarre had stopped to speak to them 
jin a restaurant, she was then so over- 
|whelmed with loneliness that she had in- 
stinctively put herself out to a little more 
‘than please. When the invitation had 
arrived, three days later, she had ex- 
jperienced a sudden return of that intoxi- 
‘cating sense of power which she had felt 
|so often in the year of her début whenever 
she had come victoriously into a public 
place. 

“Never mind the eggs, Morley—just 
jheat up the coffee,” she said apologetically, 
as she slipped a tiny foot into the fur slip- 
per and felt the luxurious warmth of her 
eider-down peignoir—Andrew’s gift—close 
over her shoulders. 
| This bourgeois consideration 
chef shocked Morley. 

“Not at all, madam; the eggs and the 
coffee are quite spoiled,’ she said, and 
‘departed with dignity for anew breakfast. 
Back from her bath, indolently installed 
‘in the deep cushion of the chaise longue, 
;Amy Forrester began the perusal of her 
{morning mail while Morley arranged the 
second breakfast. There were letters 
‘from schoolgirl chums, débutantes of last 
‘year, with highly colored descriptions of 
‘their eager ventures into the painted 
izardens of society. She smiled over their 
extravagances, and smiled, too, at herself, 
wondering if their vision or herself were 
not the more unreal—a child installed 
three servants and a chauffeur— 
and, of course, the destinies of a husband. 
iFor, sometimes in the reveries of the day, 
she awoke with a start and asked herself 
how it all had happened. 

“Will you take your breakfast now, 
madam?”’ 
| Morley’s question had the sound of an 
jultimatum. She glanced up guiltily, very 
tiny in the chaise longue, like a little 
marquise of the days when Boucher drew. 
Morley always seemed to be watching 
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Virtuous Wives 


(Continued -from page 21) 


for her mistakes. It gave her the fecling 
of going to school for the first time. 

“Yes, I’m ready, and, Morley, bring in 
any packages that have come for me.” 

She breakfasted rapidly on a new variety 
of hothouse melon, which she had found 
in a Fifth Avenue fruit store, eggs and 
cream from a fancy dairy, with a slice of 
the finest Virginia razor-back ham. While 
Morley removed the tray, she delved into 
the pyramid of boxes which represented 
an average day’s shopping—gloves, shoe- 
buckles, a lace collar, a new perfume to 
try, some candied fruits, a warmer fur 
rug for the car, two blouses, and a traveling 
hat. ‘She had not the slightest conception 
of such social annoyances as addition of 
expenses and subtraction of income. Why 
should she? 

At the age of twelve, two years after 
the death of her mother, her father, in a 
moment of poignant affection, had said 
to her: 

“Whatever you wish in this world, my 
little girl, tell me. You shall have it.” 
Of how deeply her first season had cut into 
his capital, she had not the slightest con- 
ception. Her aunt had never interposed 
an objection to her whim. Whatever she 
wanted, she bought—for shopping was 
such fun. 

“Quito is ready for his order, madam.” 

A trim young Japanese, in white piqué, 
wobbled in, smiling. The blue eyes of 
Mrs. Forrester assumed an expression of 
appropriate gravity. 

‘We'll be’ two at luncheon,” she said, 
frowning with the intensity of the mental 
effort involved. There was a pause. 

“Bouillon—some fishy?” 

She nodded and said firmly, 

“*Ves—then after the fish a filet mignon.” 

**How?” 

“Oh with—” She came to a full stop. 
“Just fix it up in some nice way and get 
whatever's best in fresh vegetables. Then 
some sort of a salad and a dessert—the 
kind you made yesterday. And, Quito, 
we'll be going away over Sunday.” A 
long pause. ‘‘Get whatever’s necessary 
for the kitchen.” 

Quito disappeared, smiling his toothy, 
Oriental smile, while Mrs. Forrester, these 
fatiguing household duties accomplished, 
returned to her reveries. 

She felt that she had nothing to do. 
The third month of her married life found 
her restless and bewildered, and if to 
Andrew their marriage seemed the resolu- 
tion of all his perplexities, to her it ap- 
peared as the ovening of all her problems. 
The sensation of being abandoned, isolated. 
and alone possessed her completely in the 
gorgeous apartment of which her hands 
had not chosen a single bit of furniture. 
Everything had been prepared for he’ 
coming, even in her bedroom, from the 
thick golden carpet to the crowded knick- 
knacks on the mantel, even to the marvel 
of panne velvet and chinchilla which 
wrapped her little body—all had been 
chosen for her. At times, it gave her a 


feeling of discomfort—as though there were 
something immoral in her accepting all 
this luxury. 

Yet she had been brought up to con- 
sider herself an object of luxury, and all 
her education had tended to enchance 
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Ladies’ 
Sailor Collar 
Coat 


Men’s 
Navajo Coat 


BRADLEY 
The All-Year Favorite 


OW you welcome the soft woolly 

warmth of your Bradley on cold 
Winter days, and how grateful is its 
protection against the chill of Autumn 
and the rawness of early Spring. 


Even in Summer there are plenty of 
evenings cool enough for wraps and your 
stylish Bradley is the easiest and most 
comfortable coat to wear. 


Slip it over your arm when you start for 
a walk or a ride; sling it across the pack 
basket when you’re off for camp. 


Wherever you are, a Bradley’s a mighty 
handy thing to have around, and the 
longer you wear it, the better you'll like 
it, and the more places you'll discover 
where it’s indispensable. 

Better have a little Bradley party for the 
whole family and fit them out from 
head to foot with Bradley Sweaters, 
Hoods, Scarfs, Gloves and Hose. 


Write for the Bradley Style Book showing the Bradley line 
complete—and see the garments themselves at all good shops. 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO., 1006 Bradley Ave., Delavan, Wis. 
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this value. Every responsibility had been 
carefully spared her. All her life she had 
been petted and spoiled and forbidden to 
grow up. Andrew had but followed her 
father and uncle Tom—Andrew,who adored 
to snatch her up from the ground and 
swing her to his shoulder. 

She smiled pensively as she recalled the 
first time it happened. They were in the 
lold English garden, under the crooked 
icherry tree, the second day of their engage- 
ment. That morning, she had been full 
of doubts and hesitations, yes, even of 
terror, as she walked by his side and watch- 
ed him, wondering what force had bent 
her to this stranger who had descended 
into her life with such imperious con- 
quest. All at once he had laughed and 
swung her to his shoulder, and, in the 
sensation of riding so lightly, so securely, 
all her questionings had vanished. This 
must be the buoyant force to carry her 
slightly indolent nature out and up into 
the great world of pleasant happenings. 
When she thought of her husband even 
now, she thought of herself above his 
shoulder, carried lightly along, looking 
down at his eyes, which grew young as a 
boy’s as they turned to her in pride and 
adoration. She smiled again, persuading 
herself that there was something symbolic 
about it—what marriage should be. 

‘““Madame is taking three evening 
gowns?” said Morley, returning. She 
drew a peignoir over her young mistress’s 
shoulders, brushing out the long mole- 
colored, hair that, in its undulations, had 
certain faint violet tints. ‘‘The Della- 
ibarre’s is a fine house. They do a lot of 
‘dressing there. Chilton is a very smart 
place, lots of polo and gentlemen-riding. 
They do drink like lords. I was at Chil- 
ton three years with Mrs. Challoner. She 
is quite the fashionable beauty, though her 
hips are bad, but she gets over that very 
well with these new corsets. Mrs. Chal- 


“only a few old makes of 
pianos which have held public 
esteem throughout the years. 


Can you afford to select 
your piano without knowing 
the Hallet & Davis —one of 
the very oldest? Made since 
1839, finer today than ever. 
Art catalogs on request. 
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A 52 Boylston Street Boston © loner and Mrs. Dellabarre are great 
friends, though they do fight over a man 

like panthers. Mrs. Challoner is a beast 
ito serve, though. I gave notice when she 

Send 2c Made threw a water-jug at the second man, and 


Stamp 


a pretty penny it cost the master, too, 
For Sample I 


hushing it up. He’s a beast, too—but 
‘she handles him!” 

Little Mrs. Forrester was not listening 
ito these revelations about the beautiful 
Challoner, whom a foreign portrait- 
| Painter, before presenting his bill, had 
pronounced the most perfect blonde in 
America. She was still in the past. 

How had it happened? She had passed 
through her first season without time for 
any other emotion but the appetite for 
changing pleasures and multiple sensa- 
tions. She had been surfeited with too 
= 4 much success. Her physical self had finally 
lovely: skin and a complexion clear and limpid. And no her nature was neither cold nor calculating, 
velvety texture, “the soft ‘smoothness that le she had from her home 
handmaiden. than delightful, luxuriant love of simple things, of nature, and a true 
kindliness of heart, in reviewing the record 


B White Rose of the winter she had asked herself frank- 
Glycer. 1ne Soap ily what it had all been worth and where 


For generations discriminating women have known the it would lead her. She had felt in her a 


peiutifying qualities of this delightful soap. Its rare |conflict of natures—one whirling her 
delicacy 3 elusive perfume, its transparent purity and . ° 

2 pukuriantly abundant lather make its use adelight and |back into this maelstrom of luxury, 
a ha geable. iti 
Glycerine Soap at selfishness, and of pleasant vanities, 
your fz *partment stor ist. ‘ scoili i 
ae the sample cake, send Se ne or for 10¢ in sand the other recoiling before the seul 
Stamps we will send you a package containing a sample evitable conclusion. Andrew had come, 


cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample bottle of a force beyond her reasoning had 
‘swept her off her feet. Her deeper nature 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. 25 West 45th Street, New York 
had seen in him a sign of providence. 
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Marriage to him had seemed the opportu- 
nity to live to the fullest, to concentrate 
the best that was in her, to escape from 
the dangerous current of adulation and 
flattery which awaited her on her return 
—a danger she was young enough to recog- 
nize. What troubled her now was that 
it was all so different from what she had 
imagined. Her husband was as great a 
stranger to her as the day he had met her. 

‘Really, I must do something. I must 
talk to him and make him understand.” 

Yet what she wanted him to understand 
was hazy in her own mind. There was 
something wrong. Whose fault was it? 
Hers or his? 

“Mrs. Dellabarre isn’t as handsome as 
Mrs. Challoner, but she makes more show. 
Mrs. Dellabarre has very fine taste,” 
continued Morley; ‘‘she gives out for 
twenty-six, but she must be a year or two 
closer than that. He’s getting on to fifty. 
He’s an odd one, very attentive to the 
children. Mrs. Dellabarre ain’t maternal. 
Her marriage was quite a surprise, they 
do say. Everyone had figured her out 
for Mr. Bracken—Mr. Monte, that is.” 

She rambled on, detailing bits of gossip, 
painting the society of the younger married 
set from the pitiless knowledge of the 


servant-world. Amy listened, wondering. - 


It seemed to her that another life lay ahead 
which was for her to choose, a life of con- 
tending vanities, of unceasing rounds of 
pleasure, wherein she found again all the 
returned appetite of her season of the 
year before. Yet, as she was a creature of 
moods and her moods changed rapidly, 
already, as she thought of the coming 
visit, she. was surprised at the feeling of 


- zest which came to her, a feeling of well- 


being, permeating all her emotions. 

At this moment, Fifi Nordstrum burst 
into the room and precipitated herself into 
her arms, almost upsetting the chaise 
longue in the ardor of her embrace. 


Ill. 


Wuat is called fashionable society, or 
that portion of it which sets itself a steady 
task of dining, dressing, and dancing, is 
divided into two distinct groups: the, 
débutantes of the first and second years, 
who are organized defensively against 
the married women; and the young 
married set, about which cluster the foolish 
virgins of the fifth and sixth seasons. 
Fifi Nordstrum was a social guerrilla, pursu- 
ing her predatory way through all sets. 
The young matrons feared her; the young 
débutantes imitated her with gushing 
admiration. She was in her twenty-seventh 
year, and her portrait and doings were as 
well known to the readers of Sunday 
supplements and fashion magazines as 
the best advertised actress. She had been 
reported engaged to three celebrities of 
the head-lines—an Arctic explorer, a 
famous aviator, and the hero of the last 
international polo-match. She knew every- 
one of note from the opera and the stage. 
where she had the entrée, to the 
latest dancer with whom she danced and 
the last café favorite who sang his songs 
to her. She was a dark North-of-Ireland 
type, without particular beauty except 
for deep-blue eyes that were radiant with 
animation, and teeth of remarkable 
whiteness and regularity. Her body was 
straight and firm as an Indian’s, her nose 


upturned, her mouth thin and wice. She 
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spoke in a high, nervous voice. She walked | 
without grace, and she dressed often with 
complete disdain for coquetry. But, for | 
all that. she knew how to place a value | 
upon herself in the eyes of men. | 
Her first movement, after embracing | 
her cousin with the ardor of a young bear, | 
was to stare at Morley. 
“Hullo! What’s your name? Seen you | 
before.’ she said, flinging her furs in the | 
ceneral direction of the maid. | 
“Morley, Miss Nordstrum; I was three | 
years with Mrs. Challoner.” | 
" “Yes; I remember, you were with the | 
Tce-maiden,”’ said Fifi, who resented Mrs. | TI FFANY & Co 
Challoner’s sculptural beauty. ‘Well, 
Morley. hang up my things in the hall, 
and don't listen at the door, for we want | JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
to be alone.” 
She dismissed the maid thus in the most 
natural way in the world, so that Morley, | 
who patronized her mistress, went out 
laughing. Fifi installed herself by the gas- | 
log, drawing up her skirts to warm her legs, 


lit a cigarette, made a grimace, and flung | SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP 
“Wel MODERATE IN PRICE 


“Well. tell me all about it. You beast, 
you might at least have waited till I got 
back from California! What made you 
marry him, anyway?”’ 

“Couldn't help said Amy, laughing, 
and forgetting that a moment before she | 
had asked herself the same question. INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 

“That’s no answer,” said Fifi, looking 
round. ‘Who furnished the apartment? 
Hubby? Heavens, what a scramble!”’ 

Amy burst out laughing, which was the 
only way to handle her, and is out | 
two photographs of Andrew, one on horse- | TH 
their trip West, and an- | FIFTH AVENUE & STREET 
other in football togs, a memento of his | NEW YORK 
college days. 

“T see—the caveman idea,” said Fifi, | 
in the slang of the day. “I like ugly men. 
He’s nicer than I expected.” | 

“Keep off!” | 

“Oh, that kind of man has no use for | 

“What do you mean?”’ | 

“Oh, no offense,” said Fifi, throwing her- 
self back in a chair and plucking out a 
cigarette which, this time, she continued 
to smoke with rapid, deep-taken breaths. 
“Business men are the only real type of 
Americans—if only they wouldn’t be 
ashamed of it. The others are imitation, 


bad European imitation. They don’t Faces Made 


‘Blow Bubbles, Blow! 


These bub- 
b 


know how to play. They make love like oun PARTY 
sand-crabs and they bore you. How can entertain 

' chudrenota 
they help boring you when they are bored | ages. Oneend 


of each tube 
bears a cover- 
ing of soap 
that’s just right 
for “‘balloon= 
bubbles 
| and the two 
| holes in the 
| side make won- 
drous chains 
| othercom= 
| binations pos- > 
| sible. Theban. A BUBBLE PARTY, No. 1670 
ble party with a box or two of these pipes is sure to be lively, easily 
managed and healthful. Six blowers in a pretty box with direc- 
tions, postpaid for 20¢ or 3 packages for 50¢. W ith your purchase 
comes our helpful guide to cheerful Christmas shopping for all on 


vel w 
todeath themselves. If you’ve got nothing who has a single facial defect 
to do, you must have brains to do it. 
Well, if you don’t treat Andrew decently, 
— come up and play with him my- 
self.” 

Amy laughed and replaced the photo- 
eraphs. Fifi’s appreciation seemed to make 
Andrew more real. 


| should know about my 
| Beauty Exercises 
| 


which reinove wrinkles, and 
‘‘crow’s feet,”’ fill up ugly hol- 
lows, give roundness to scrawnv 
necks, clear up sallow skins and 
restore the charm of girlh 
beauty. No creams, massage, 
masks, plasters,straps, vibrators, 
“beauty’’ treatments or other 
artificial means, 


“And you?” Results Guaranteed 
“TD “J ’ m I offer the exercises at my own risk. 
I? I haven't even got my winter en- 0 woman need be disappointed. Write for ny Free anybody’s “‘list."” On 72 pages are illustrated 1000 suggestions of 


| 
| 
ragement. I shall fight the matrons again, Book which tells you Renstiful, "Wiles teaer your complete gifts, nearly all of which are new ideas and many so tull of 


complexion smooth a character as easily to be chosen as personal remembrances. 
I suppose, said Fifi, shrugging her shoul- Kat! M ay, 1148 G land Bldg., Chicago This peerless gift book sent alone for 6c stamps. Write tor it. 
ders. ‘‘ However, I am getting ready for - - 


| The Pohlson Gift Shops, 65 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I, 
the season. I have joined a complexion- ; 


party.” 

“Good heavens, what’s that?” 

“Helena Partridge is giving it. There 
are four of us, all freckled. You cover your 
face with a new cream and keep in a dark 
Tfoom jor three days. I want Dolly to. 
Marry this season, so I am sacrificing my- | 
self.” She broke off suddenly. “Are you | 
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Roast Ham Recipe—Wash and soak 
large ham 48 hours in suficient water 
to cover. Cover entirely with dough 
made of flour and water. Bake slowly 
5 hours. Remove crust and skin and 
score it. Mix together 1 quart stale 
bread, 2% cups milk, soak 30 minutes; 
add 1% tablespoons Lea & Perrins 
Sauce, 2 beaten eggs, salt and pepper 
to taste. Fill openings with forcemeat 
and bake 1 hour. Serve hot with 
currant jelly. This ham is excellent 
cold.—Mar.on H. Neil. 


Send postal for wonder- ween 
ful Roast Turkey Recipe PERRI 
by Marion H. Neil. Use- ER 
ful Kitchen- Hanger 
containing this and 100 
other recipes, free from 
Lea & Perrins, 
241 West St., New York. 


of oe ersconeer iia is a time when the delights of feasting seem in 
the very air. This makes it a good time to get acquainted with 
the rare, old-time relish—Lea & Perrins Sauce. (| Have a Thanksgiving 
Dinner this year that will be better, tastier and more wholesome than 
ever before. Use Lea & Perrins in the oyster-cocktail sauce, in the soup, 
the entree, the turkey dressing—in the gravy and in the salad dressing. 
See for yourself how its lively piquancy brings out the taste of things. 


LEA PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


To Success 
The secret of busi- 
and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. Lcan 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 


Both men and women are wanted now by railroad compane | 
ies. Men who were not drafted—up to 55 yrs; women | 
who realize this is the time to demand a man’s salary 


$125-$250 a month and expenses 


What is a Traffic Inspec- om, tor? Briefly—he ‘or she) to concentrate, develop self-control 
roams the continent in a £7.°% Pullman to safeguard overcome bashfuiness, think on your 
our lives and the Com- 43 pany’s money—a perm- feet, address an audience Easy. Simple 
anent position of trust. The work is fascinating The result of 29 years’ experience és 


— you meet men and opportunities you could never meet veloping memories of thousands 
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at your desk job. Everyone has drear 

—will you continue 
F. P.S. qualifies 

study. ne 


7 for free booklet *‘How to 
Write Today Remember’’ and Copy- 
righted Memory Test, #!s0 how to obtain m 

"REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public.’ 


Principal « 
Dickson School of Memory, 1751 Hearst Bldg., Chicaga, [il 


UMP hair Pins 


—the Secret of Beautifully Dressed 

Hair. They stay in out of sight and never 

lip. Easy to use, rust-proof and satin-smooth. 
Five sizes. So -10c. 


sorry you are married? Have you seen any 
men since you’ve been back?” 

Amy was afraid that her cousin would 
take her answer from the embarrassment 
on her face, so she hastened to say: 

“Fifi, you are incorrigible! I’m terribly 
in love—more than ever.”’ ; 

Fiti looked unconvinced. 

‘Hurry up and dress. Andrew’s a self- 
made man, isn’t he? How do you like 
keeping house? Who's in town?” 

“You're the first soul I’ve seen,” said 
Amy, avoiding the previous questions. 

* And the Old Guard?” said Fifi, open- 
ing her eyes. *‘ Just because you’re married, 
you're not going to live in a convent, are 
you?" She glanced admiringly at her 
cousin, who stood glowing with vouth in 
a smart silver-gray tailor with white 
furs which became her wonderfully. 
“Really, Amy, you are too delicious to be 
married. Oh, you needn’t blush, and you 
needn't say it. You're like all the rest, 
never going to look at another man. But 
you'll get over that quick enough. You've 
got a lot of hearts to break still. Mother 
will never forgive you. She had picked you 
out for a duke at least. Well, I want to 
see him. Telephone down to Andrew and 
tell him he can take us out for lunch.” 

My dear Fifi,” said Amy, with a touch 
of pride, “* Andrew isn’t lounging around a 
broker’s office——” 

‘He’s an important personage, of 
course,”’ said Fifi, interrupting; ‘‘ yes, ves.” 

* Besides, we are running down to the 
Dellabarres this afternoon.” 

“To Irma? That body-snatcher!” 
said Fifi, in surprise. ‘‘Never mind; I 
dote on Irma. She’s the one really clever 
woman I know. By the way, just tell 
her for me that I’ve made up my mind to 
play with Monte Bracken this winter, 
and that she can keep off the reservation.” 

“T’ll be sure to tell her nothing of the 
kind.” 

“Then I’ve a mind to throw the com- 
plexion and run over and do it myself,” 
said Fifi, following her out to the elevator. 
“I’m only a hundred miles away. By the 
way, you'll probably find an old friend 
there.” 

“Who?” 

“Tody Dawson,” said Fifi, and then, 
as she saw the dismay on Amy’s face, she 
added, with a laugh: ‘‘You innocent 
thing! Why, he’s consoled long ago. 
He’s already one of Irma’s crocodiles. 
You don’t know what that is? That's 
what Irma calls the languishing type ot 
adorers—crocodile tears, you know. I’m 
crazy about Irma. If I were sure Monte 
would be there, I would come over and 
grab him. He’s quite exciting—but too 
dangerous for you, my dear. So don't 
lose your pretty little head. Is this your 
car?” she said, examining a magnificent 
green limousine which was waiting and, 
without caring whether she was heard or 
not,she added, ‘The chauffeur. my dear. 
is very handsome.” 

Once inside the luxurious body, dainty 
as a jewel-box, she nodded in appreciation. 

“Good for Andrew!” 

“We have a runabout, too,”’ said Amy, 
with a sigh. 

Fifi noticed the sigh. Little escaped her, 
and thinking of all the whirl of gaiety, 
of flattery, and of admiration that her 
beautiful cousin had renounced at the end 
of one season, she put out her hand and 
patted her shoulder. 
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One Father Writes of | 


BILLIARDS 


“We've a Full House All the Time!” 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your home and watch how 
quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with good companions. 


Young people idolize Home Billiards. 
on older folks. 

Carom and Pocket Billiards are never twice alike, 
but ever enlivened by friendly jest and laughter. 
Among life’s most enduring memories are the happy 
hours and comradeship of billiards. 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Even the cottage or small apartment has room for a genuine 
Brunswick. And it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket 
Billiards—life, speed and accuracy! 

The “Baby Grand” is a home-size regulation table for spare 
rooms, attics, basements and private billiard rooms. 

The “Quick Demountable” can be set up anywhere and 
easily folded away when not in play. 

See these tables in handsome color reproductions, get our low 
prices, easy terms and home trial offer. All contained in our new 
billiard book. Send your address at once for free copy. 


THE BROUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER (9. 


Dept. 56T, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
DEALERS: Write at once for attractive agency proposition 


And these princely contests act as a tonic 


Low Prices, Easy Terms 
Balls, Cues, Etc., Given 


Brunswick prices today are ex- 
tremely low for tables of such masterly 
construction and beauty. 

Our Popular Purchase Plan lets you 
play while you pay. 

With every table we give a high- 
class Playing Outfit Free—Balls, Cues, 
Rack, Markers and Expert Book of 
33 Games, etc. 
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Send for Billiard Book Free 


THE BRUNSWICK. RALKE-COLLENDER 
book-— 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


Dept. 56T, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free copy of your color 


“‘Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
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How Sold 
Property 


The Story of a Successful System of Finding Cash Buyers for Real Estate 


HIS is a short tale about a quick sale. 
It tells of a modern method of selling 
property without paying big commis- 

sions to agents. 

It tells how this system sold my property 
—quickly, and for cash—and how it can 
do the same for you. 

It gives information of immense value 
to every man and woman who has real es- 
tate for sale. 

Through a business deal I became the 
owner of a property in an adjoining State. 

The place was so run down that it would 
have required $500 or $600 to make the 
house habitable. 

As the property was so located that I 
could not live on it, and, being unoccupied, 
brought me no income, I was, of course, 
anxious to dispose of it asquickly as possible. 

Never having tried to sell any real estate, 
and knowing no better method to pursue, 
I placed the property in the hands of a local 
real estate agent. 

This agent, following out the usual 
methods of the average small-town real 
estate man, put a ‘For Sale” sign on the 
property and then sat down and waited for 
some one to come along and inquire about it. 
After several months had elapsed with- 
out any word from the agent, I wrote and 
inguired as to the prospects of a sale. He 
replied that he had been unable to do any- 
thing with the property and had come to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to 
sell it in its present run-down condition, 
and advised me to spend $500 in repairs. 

Not having any money to spend on the 
place, and having lost all faith in the 
agent's ability to find a buyer, I decided 
that if anything was done I would have to 
do it myself. 

Fortunately for me, about that time, I 
learned of ‘The Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate” that had just been brought 
out by a New York publishing house. 
These I secured, and much to my delight. 
I found they contained seven definite plans 
for advertising and selling just such a 
property as mine. 

Selecting from these seven selling plans 
the one that seemed best suited to my re- 
quirements. I immediately put it into opera- 
tion with the following gratifying results: 

Within three davs I had eighteen people in- 
terested in my property, and within two weeks 
I made a satisfactory sale, having received 
tiree cash offers and two offers of exchange. 

And what is of the utmost importance, 
the cost of advertising and selling my prop- 
erty by the Simplex System was /ess than 
$15. whereas if I had followed the agent’s 
advice I would have been compelled to 
spend $500 in repairs, and pay him $125 
commission when he made the sale. 


That my experience is not unusual is evi- 
denced by what others say who have availed 
themselves of this method of selling. Here 
are some extracts from recent letters: 

“Sold my property for cash within ten 
days. Gladly recommend your methods.” 
—Wm. H. Cartland, Massachusetts. 

Your method sold my farm in a short 
time and for cash, too.”—Mrs. L. A. 
Childs, Minnesota. 

“Sold my fruit farm at a satisfactory 
price in a very short time. Much pleased 
with your method.” —E. R. Lindsey, Ky. 

“Sold my property for cash. Think 
your plan the quickest I ever saw.”’— 
Johnson String, New Jersey. 

“Your plans sold my property when 
every other method failed. Found a 
buyer in a remarkably short time.”— 
Jno. O. Brown, Pennsylvania. 

Every reader of this publication with 
any real estate to sell should get the 
Simplex Selling Plans at once. They are 
complete, simple and practical, and are 
for the express purpose of selling homes 
farms and building lots located anywhere 
in the United States and priced at not 
more than $15,000. 

The Plans are contained in 8 pocket- 
size booklets, in a special library case. and 
they are so plain and easy to follow that 
anyone who can read and write English 
can use them. 

The best proof of the efficiency of this 
system of selling real estate is the fact that 
through its use more than 5.000 properties 
in the 48 States have already been sold. 

Ii you will write to the publishers at 
once, you can share in their special free- 
examination offer. 

Send no money. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon and a complete sct of these copy- 
righted Plans will be sent to you by parcel 
post, prepaid, with convincing evidence 
of what they have done for others, and 
what they can do for you. 

In this way you take no risk, as you may 
examine the Plans in your own home -vith- 
out cost or obligation. Then if you want 
to keep and use them, send the publishers 
$5 in full payment for them. Ii you do 
not wish to keep them—if you are not 
convinced that they are just what you 
need to make a quick, cash sale of your 
property—simply return them and you 
will owe the publishers nothing. 

As the publishers reserve the right to 
withdraw this special, free-examination 
offer at any time. better cut out, fill in 
and mail the coupon right now to THE 
SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. F, 1123 
Broadway, New York, or, if you prefer, 
copy the coupon on a post card or in a 
letter. W. E. B. 


(Advertisement!) 


THE SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. F, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me, postace prepaid, a complete set of the SIMPLEX PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE. in 8 


pocket-size booklets in li -rary container. 


the end of which time I will either remail them to you or send you §5 in full payment for same. 


After receiving them I am to have five days in whic to examine them, at 
I agree not to show 


them to any one, except members of my own family, unless I keep them. 


Name 


Address 


“You poor dear!” she said sympa- 
thetically. 


IV 


Ar four o'clock, in obedience to a tele- 
phone-message from the office, Amy was 
in the car, drawn up by the subway sta- 
tion at Columbus Circle, searching the 
crowd which flowed muddily up from that 
great underground tube for the first 
glimpse of a swinging, rapid figure. Her 
conscience did not exactly reproach her, 
for the conscience in youth, before it can 
enlist the services of a rebellious digestion, 
is more of a courtier than a mentor. Yet, 
all the same, she felt she owed it some 
explanation. She had been frightfully 
extravagant. When two women go shop- 
ping together, the devil begins to smile. 
The presence of Fifi had incited her. She 
felt the need of establishing that shade of 
superiority which her cousin denied her. 
She knew that Fifi, in common with the 
rest of her friends, considered that she had 
thrown away her worldly opportunities, 
and she desired to rather exaggerate the 
new independence which was hers. After 
an orgy among the counters, Fifi, in spite 
of the fact that luncheon had been ordered 
at home, had carried her off, comman- 
deering two men by telephone. 

The rendezvous had been at Sherry’s, 
just beginning to fill up with the 
return of society. There were fifty 
persons she knew, and as Fifi was a 
public character, their entrance caused 
quite a stir. She felt instinctively the test 
of this criticism and asked herself a little 
anxious! how they would judge her. In 
an sc2né, she was back in the life of the 
year 2>-iore, the old chatter rising easily 
to he. lips, eager for the glances of tribute 
which she could detect in the crowd. 
She felt a new vivacity, and it seemed to 
her, for the first time in months, that 
the radiance of her youth was returning 
to her eyes and to her glowing cheeks. 
She forgot her perplexities and half-ex- 
pressed longings. This world welcomed 
her back by a hundred solicitous atten- 
tions, claiming her charm and her beauty. 
She no longer had a feeling of isolation. 

What was strange was to be waiting 
for him. When he was absent, she could 
never see him distinctly. 

In the crowd, she saw the kind, ugly 
face, and, at his powerful. confident 
approach, she had a swift feeling of glad- 
ness and delight. 

‘All rizht, Bingham; good time, but 
don’t get caught!” He swung into his 
seat, and the coupé was filled with his 
virile, conquering strength. ‘‘Kept you 
waiting long? Turn around, Mrs. Yum- 
Yum; let’s see how pretty we are!” 

At the pride with which he gave her 
his favorite nickname, the little girl from 
school began to laugh. Then she re- 
me nbered. 

“I’ve been awfully extravagant.” she 
said contritely, and the obnoxious word 
“extravagant,” like the terrifying word 
“duty.” she pronounced in a way that 
made him break into laughter. 

“I make it; you spend it,” he said, 
taking her hand. “Get the best, and 
never mind the expense!” 

“No, really, Andrew; you should scold 

Really?” 
“Yes, really,”’she said.,with a mischievous 
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smile. Then she added, serious once 
more, for it shocked her in her sense of 
fitness that he did not reprove her a little, 
“If you did, it would make me feel loads 
better.” 

Andrew had already forgotten the in- 
cident. He examined her with affectionate 
pride as his glance, satisfied, ran over the 
trappings of his car and rested, in 
final approval, on the trim figure of 
Bingham. Bingham was in excellent 
style. They were at the throat of the 
great (Jueensboro Bridge, halted in the 
jam oi traffic. Other cars were about them. 
He estimated them with a little righteous 
pride in his own wife, his own car, and his 
own chauffeur. He had done it all, and he 
feared no comparison. 

His hand closed over hers, with the 
feeling that life was now happily set- 
tled and the road clear ahead. 

“Fifi came in and carried me off to 
luncheon at Sherry’s,” she said. ‘Any 
number of persons came up to see me. 
My head’s quite turned with compliments. 
Do you know a Mr. Argesinger and a Mr. 
Devine—Wall Street men, friends of 
Fifi?” She hesitated a moment. then 
added, They lunched with us.” 

He looked at her without the slightest 
shade of jealousy, overjoyed at her | 
triumph. 

“Just what you need! Play all you |! 
want; nothing would please me more.” 

As he said these words, his voice was so | 
gentle that a great wave of tenderness | 
went through her. | 

“How kind and big he is!’’ she thought | 
to herself, with a little remorse. 
“What dresses have you brought?” | 


“The black, the gold, and the cerise.”’ 

He frowned at the mention of this last, 
for, in the perfect chivalry of his attitude 
toward women, he was, by training, old- | 
fashioned. | 

“The cerise. my dear, is—I’m_ not 
quite sure. The Dellabarres are quite 
conventional, aren’t they?” 

She smiled from her superior knowledge. 

“T’m afraid you're in for a_ shock. 
Chilton is rather the riding set.” 

“True; but they are mostly families | 
like the Dellabarres and Brackens, who 
have had money for generations. They'll 
be—a little rigid—especially the women. 
That's why I wouldn’t wear the cerise 
gown, not just at first—not to-night.” 

“But with a scarf, Andrew!” she ex- 
claimed, amused at his naive conception 
of a strange world. 

“Well, suppose we wait and see. 
for some bad news. 


Now | 
I've got to pass to- | 
morrow night with Gunther on his yacht. | 
The king has summoned me.”’ | 

“What—to-morrow! Our first visit to- | 
gether!’ she cried, cut to the quick. 

_ “But, Amy, do you know who Gunther | 
is?” he answered, astonished. 
“T don’t care who he is. He can wait.” 
She had not the slightest idea of 
Gunther’s importance. To her, the blow | 
was a vital one, directed at all her pre- | 
rogatives as’ a wife. She withdrew her 
hand, turning toward the window to hide 

the tears which rose to her eyes. 

“It's something I can’t refuse,” he 
said slowly. ‘*I must have Gunther for a 
friend. It is a great opportunity for me.” 

“Am I invited, too?” 


He hesitated. 


“It is not a pleasure-party. You don’t | 
understand. 


Gunther has offered me a 


| over the world. 
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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. 


The 
boss said he had been watching all the men. When he found I had 
been studying at home with the International Correspondence 
Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me—that I was bound to 
make good. Now we can move over to that house on Oakland Ave- 
nue and you can have a maid and take things easy. I tell you, Nell, 
taking that course with the I. C. S. was the best thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions for 
thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all 
In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and on rail- 
roads, I. C.S. trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the heads 
of older men, past those whose only qualification is long service. 

There is a job ahead of you that 
some man is going to be picked 
for. The boss can’t take chances. 
When he selects the one to hold 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BO¥ 2530 , SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


it he is going to choose a trained 
man with sound, practical 
knowledge of the work. Get 
busy right now and put yourscIf 
in line for that promotion. Ycu 
can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, 
just as nearly two million men 
have done in the last twenty-five 
years, just as more than 100,000 
men are doing today. 


The first step these men took 
was to mark and mail this cou- 
pon. Make your start the same 
way—and make it right now. 


heel that provides yon. comfort and lon 


no holes to track mud and dirt 


ut 
with the Red Plug. 


Obtainable in all sizes—tlack, white or tan, soc. attached 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
Metallargist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Arebitectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Name 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 

Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin: 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenograpber and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Aate Repairing Spaalsh 
Navigation German 
AGRICULTURE Freach 
Poultry Raising Italian 


Present 
Occupation 


Street 
and No 


State 


wear, 


Ask for the heel 


all Dealers 


Spring Step, 105 Pe deral St., Boston 


2 Packs Playing Cards Tally-ho quality, sent for 3c. (elsewhere Sc) 


PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 
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Building the 


Pullman Car 


HE strength of the Puil- frames, steel vestibules and 


man car represents one _ steel sheathing on the sides. 
In addition to the factor of 
safety, fifty years of experience 
in designing and building cars 
has brought about an almost 
unheard of development in 
traveling convenience and 


of the best forms of insur- 
ance the traveler can buy. 


For seven years every car 
built by the Pullman Company 
for its service has been of solid 
steel. These cars possess the 
rigidity and strength of a 
battleship. 


luxury. 


The modern Pullman is fully 
equipped with the most up-to- 


During this period a large date steam fitting, electric wir- 


proportion of the older, but jing and plumbing. 
still modern cars, have also 
been rebuilt to almost equal innumerable luxuries and 
strength. 


It offers a degree of safety, 


a 


personal service that have 


Thishas been accomplished established a world-wide 


by introducing steel under- reputation. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


position which would mean we'd be 
millionaires in five years. Whether ] 
accept or refuse, I must make him jp- 
terested in me.” 

“Millionaires! Really? Then why do 
you hesitate?”’ she said, her chagrin for- 
gotten—for this word “millionaire” had 
to her ears the charm of a fairy-tale. 

“Well, I've been slaving for twenty 
years,” he said slowly. ‘It would mean 
five years more and a lot of it away from 
New York—and you.” 

She was of a primitive, emotional 
nature, quick to every influence. Before 
his generosity, she answered impulsively, 

“Not from me. Wherever you go, | go.” 

And in saying this. she believed it. 

“No, no,” he said, his frown disappear- 
ing as if by magic; ‘you are young; you're 
going to enjoy yourself. I carried you off 
because I wasn’t taking chances. But 
you’re not going to regret anything you 
might have had. No, sirree; nothing is 
going to make me quite so happy as sitting 
back and watching you sweep them off 
their feet. The best for you! And ] 
shan’t be jealous at all if men admire 
you—quite the contrary.” 

She was silent, profoundly moved. In 
these few moments, he had come closer to 
her than in all the months she had known 
him. 

“Yes; you are right,” she said, with such 
gratitude in her blue eyes that he had never 
seen them more beautiful. ‘Give me a 
year or two, dear. I am only a girl, and 
it is awfully hard to settle down and be 
serious just yet. I know that it won't 
last—I shall get tired of it—but just now— 
I do want to be seen, admired, flattered— 
I do want to play.” 

He laughed in his deep, hearty rumble, 
a weight lifted from his mind. 

“Play,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ play for both 
of us, and if you want any more money. 
just say so and I'll make it.”’ She turned 
to his arms impulsively, and to each, in 
the happiness of this new understanding, 
it seemed that all problems of marriage 
were happily resolved. ‘*Now let me 
explain my position,” he said gently. 
-“and wherein you can help me. I have 
gotten to the point where I am strong 
enough to need friends. Dellabarre is 
an old fogy, but he’s got property and 
connections. Make him our friend. I’ve 
gotten to where I am now, without having 
to say ‘Thank you’ to anyone, but now 
I intend to use every arm that comes 
handy. Make friends; make friends,” 
he said, listening to his own words. ‘You 


greemer ; 
you can't lose. Reference, Firet National Bank, Chicago 


Our price is so low the smallest business 
ean afford it. Protect your bank account 
—add prestige to your checks—use the fa- 
v mous two-color line of the PROTECTO- 
i GRAPH CHECK WRITER. 
Save Man $$ This fine machine is yours for only 
y $21.90. Has important improve- 
mente euch as large bronze type, large ink rolls, etc. Slightly used 
but gucrantecd perfect working condition. 
GREAT TRIAL OFFER Send only $21.90. Rank Draft or Money Order, and 
we shin a PROTECTOGRAPH CHECK WRITER with ironclad yuarantee and 
to refond your money without question If not fully satisfied after 10-day trial. ORDER NOW 


Dept. G 655 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Mil. $65 Mode 


$21 


PROTECTOGRAPH 
CHECK WRITER 


Only $2120 machine 


Thousands sold—used by Govt. Devts . Banks, Large Firms. 
fe 


PEERLESS WRITER 
$35 Mode} ° 


$24.90 


never know when the weakest hand can 
| give just that last little push that will 
topple over the rock. You see, I] am ata 
critical moment.” 
| ‘What do you mean?” she said anxious- 
ly, for she had not the slightest knowledge 
| of his business affairs. 
| ‘J am about to be known as a success- 
| ful man. When my January report 1s 
/out. I shall have a dozen enemies alter 
| my scalp. You don’t understand? Here's 
the situation: American business is war. 
We are not shopkeepers, piling up reserves 
in our safes. We are speculators, adven- 
turers, fighters, and we fight not for avarice 
but for the pure joy of combat. You never 
see any such motto as ‘Live and let live. 
hung up in an American office. Oh,no! Ii 
you come up out of the crowd, you've got 
either to impose yourself or be crushed. 
Hit them first! This is where I am.” 
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“But how can they hurt you?”’ 

“Tf they can’t break me, or buy me, or 
bring me into the family within five years, 
Ishall absorb them. It’ll be a fight to the 
finish. They can’t touch me inside my own 
walls. They can’t beat my organization 
or buy my lieutenants. Outside, it’s 
different—raw materials, transportation, 
and credit. But don’t worry; I am ready. 
My alliances are made. That’s why Gun- 
ther must be my friend.” 

“But you are going to refuse?” 

“I’m going to be cleverer than that. 
I am going to make him refuse for me,” 
he said, smiling. (He leaned forward, and 
taking the trumpet, cried cheerily, ‘‘To 
the right, Bingham, and the straight road 
ahead.”’) we understand each other. 
You're to play for both of us. It’s the 
time of life to dance and to be extravagant. 
Do so to your’ heart’s content.” 

“Vou need never have any fear.” 

“Hush,” he said gravely, as though the 
very thought were treason. 

She had no fear herself. The world was Drive your Car in winter 
an immaterial thing, and pleasure had no Keup Heskthy ond Seve Money. lastall the 


form to her ardent imagination—least of 


Zero weather—jammed into a crowded street car—standing on a cold, damp floor— 
bad air—poor ventilation—uncomfortable. And why this gambling with sickness— 
running the risk of colds and grippe, besides paying storage for your automobile > 


all a masculine form. A feeling of great : 
content came over her, and, smiling, she Coal Burning 


lifted his hand to her lips. Self Regulating GARAGE HEATING SYSTE Complete 
“How he loves she thought. Hot W. H. rT Onl $65 
The dusk had been creeping in as they ot Water Heat nty 


had tlown over the smooth macadam roads READY-TO-SET-UP 
crowded with automobiles. The air had Prevent freeze-ups and big repair bills. Keep your car warm for a quick, sure start day or 
become moist and chill with the threat night in zero weather on 5c worth of coal a day. 

of rain which hung in the black drapery Approved by Fire Underwriters, Fire Chiefs and Insurance Men. 
of the autumn clouds. Lights had begun 
to pop out of the darkness, postern lights 
and home lights, and in the turning of the 
road she caught flashes of cosy interiors— 
families gathered at the supper-table, 
mothers with children. 

The car slowed down. A flaring light 
showed the entrance to the drive. A child 
ran oul to swing a gate. Ahead, at the end 
of the road, which lost itself in a tunnel 
of shadows under mysterious trees, the 
house-lights were glowing, afloat on the 
night. She leaned forward eagerly, gay 
with anticipation, free now to seek without 
a qualm all the youth and pleasure ahead 
under the promise of the lights which q \ 
fluttered at the end of the deep black way. 

There was no one to meet them as they = 
descended, and the great house seemed #4 
strangely dark and inhospitable. She felt i 
asplash of rain-drops as she hurried into the = wl é 
vestibule. The butler, a family watch-dog, A 2<ar WASCO System (2 radiators) $84. This heater and one radiator make th: |-car WA>CU System, $05. 
eyed them with surprise and indecision, and 
receiving their names, departed. 


“You've made no mistake in the day?” 

she sid, surprised, to her husband. Cultivate Your 
At the end of a long wait, a footman Natural Beauty | 


Coal-burning, self-regulating hot water heating system; pipes and connec- 
tions cut to fit. Can be set up in a few hours by any ‘ handy” man. 


Write for Big FREE Catalog Contains letters of endorsement from all parts 


of the country. Also describes WASCO sys- 
tems for one to ten car garages. Name and address of your dealer will be appreciated. 


W.A.ScHLEIT MFG. Co., Inc., 22 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Distributors write for “exclusive territory” proposition and “helps.” 
Pp: 


Catalog FREE 


a6 4 : OU c have a y hful appearance, cle: 
hastened to throw on the lights, and sud- Y complexion, magnetic pretty eyebrows 
de rillie ictac ¢ and lashes, graceful neck ane in; luxuriant 
arose betore their eyes. The butler re- You can remove wrinkles, lines, 
heads; strengthen sagging facial mus: necom 9 
turned precipitately, followed by a rapid, fortable feet, all thru following the cus [) WIFIE WON’T KNOW THE OLD BUS 


noiseless person, who introduced herself P IF YOU PAINT IT UP WITH 


as Miss Bane, the housekeeper, and made cto 
nervous excuses for their strange reception. 
U | h all thi li 4 AUTO 
ndernez yas suc loneso. Nodrugs, { - 
meath all this was such a fee ing of INISHES 
agitation and confusion that Mrs. lorres- inconvenience, no 
. waste time, no 
ler, her curiosity awakened, glanced at her | Not a wax of polish. but a durable, 
shay quick results. ick-drying, high-luster auto enamel. 
He was in admiration before the simple ele- |]] fate" free Book: paint, hardware and auto accessory 
ance of > hs ial entrance H very any ber dealers, Send for Color Card, Pratt 
oe of the baronial entrance, noting every many beauty & Lambert-Inc., 149 Tonawanda St, 
detail. registering each effect which pleased the wonderful Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 95 Court- 
im, making mental comparisons, already wright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 
perceiving new worlds to attain. Grace Mildred CultureCourse || MR OS BY THE MAKERS 


The next instalment of Virtuous Wives Dept. 7, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il!. ||; PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHE 
i 


(A Division of Susanna Cocroft’s Phys Culture Course) 
will «ppear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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"Become the woman you 
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wish to be 


anily and friends. 


s 
80,000 Women Are My Friends 
3 I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their 
weight, given them perfect figures— all in the privacy of their rooms 
May I help you? 
Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that 
Remember— 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the most 
chronic afflictions, in nine 


~-and I have kept their confidence. 


I can and will do all I promise. 


so well and weigh what you should. J can help you. Iknow 
5 j I can. Not one drop of medicine. 
: My way is the natural way—a scientific system, combining 
exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 

In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your 


R* “GAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be 


Jf you have any of the fol- 
lowing derangements, mark 
Cts anX after it and send tome: 
i Excess Flesh in any Lack of Reserve 
part of body Nervourness 
Thin Burt, Chest, Irritability 
. Neck or Arms Constipstion 
Round Shoulders Indigestion 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness 
Incorrect Walking Weakness 
Poor Complexion Rheumatiem 
Poor Circulation Colds 
Lame Dack Torpid Liver 
tleadache Malaseimilation 
sleeplessness 


cases out of ten, are vastly 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


benefited by my help. Alay 
help you? 

I can build you up or reduce 
vou. You thoroughly enjoy 
my simple directions and you 
feel so satisfied with yourself 


Write to me! Ask for my 
Booklet—sent you without 
charge. Let me tell you all 
about my wonderful experi- 
ence! Then you will under- 
stand the great work I am 
doing for womankind; and 
how I can help you. 


An Antiseptic. 
For cuts and scrapes. 
Invaluable in camp 
and in service. 

A medium sized bottle of New-Skin will 


be sent post paid by us to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


Aten ays look tog Kwiklite for 
the new things in flash- 
lights; for instance, the 
Black Metal Tubular showr 
at = a an innovation in 
priced flashlights. 
the same cost as 
A the ordinary fibre, and in- 
finitely more durable. See 
it at your dealer's. 
features—Telescopic Construction, 
Self-Locking Switch and Improved Reflector make 


Kwik-lite 


THE QUALITY 


different from all others, far superior in appear- 
ance and efficiency. Each one fitted with 

iklite Seamless Battery, guaranteed for 
25% longer service. Use Seamless Batter- 
<es for renewing your flashlight—any make. 


There are 88 styles of KWIKlife, at tead- 
ing Drug, Electrical, Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers. Booklet 35 
describes the line. 


The Usona Manufacturing Co. 
New York Toledo 
San Francisco 


bathroom fixtures, the gas stove, the gas and electric fixtures, all 
house hardware, knives, silverware. 


3-in-One will not wear away the nickel-plating on bathroom fixtures. It 
is a pure oil compound—contains no acid or grit. Try it 


Sold at all stores—in 15c, 25c and 50c bottles and 25¢c Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE— Libera! sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 165EW. Broadway, N. Y. 


3-in-One banishes rust and tarnish from the bath- 
room and kitchen, from metal-work of all kinds 
all over the house. Put a few drops of 


3-in-One 


on a soft cloth and see how magically it brightens up the nickeled 


>>, | Walter-John 


(Continued from page 27) 


“you could tell him to jump up on a 
clo’es-line and walk it just like Duke, and 
| he’d doit. Oh, oh!” Penrod’s eyes sparkled; 
he gesticulated joyously—to his mind, the 
gorgeous performance was already taking 
place. “Oh, oh! That wouldn’t be any 
good ole show—I guess not! Why, we 
could charge a dollar for anybody to come 
in! Oh,oh! Laydeez and gentlemun, the 
big show is about to commence! Get up on 
that tight rope now, you good ole Duke! 
Laydeez and gentle-mun, you now see 
before your very eyes the only two tight- 
rope-walking dogs ever trained to 

“Well, can’t you wait a minute?” cried 
Sam. “I'd like to know how we're goin’ 
to train ’em to walk any tight rope when 
they don’t show any more sense’n they did 
about that hoop and catchin’ a_ ball 
and 

“Listen, I told you, didn’t I?” said Pen- 
rod. ‘Look, Sam! First, we’ll train ’em to 
walk the fence-rail here in your yard. 
We'll take one of ’em at a time and put 
him on the rail. Then one of us’ll hold him 
from jumpin’ off while the other pushes 
| him along from behind so’s he’s got to keep 
| goin’. Well, if he can’t get off, and if he’s 
| got to keep goin’—so, well, if we do that 
| enough, say so often a day for so many 
weeks—wel!, he can’t /e/p himself from 
learning how to walk a fence-rail, can he?” 

“No. But how 

** Listen—didn’t I tell you? Well, when 
he’s got that much good and learned, all we 
do is get a board half the size of the fence- 
rail, and do the same thing with him on 7/— 
and then get another one-half the size of 
that one, and so on till we get him trained 
to walk on a board that’s just the same size 
as a rope. I’d like to know then if he 
couldn’t walk just as well on a rope as ona 
board he couldn’t tell the difference from a 
rope from.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” said Sam; ‘I bet 
it’ll take pretty near forever, though. ss 

“It would if we just sit around here and 
never do anything.” 

“Oh, I’m willing to give it a try,” said 
Sam. 


Sam’s mother, coming out into the yard, 
half an hour later, preserved her com- 
posure, though given cause for abandon- 
ing it. Walter-John was seated upon the 
fence-rail but moving steadily. Sam dis- 
trained him from leaving the rail, while 
Penrod’s two extended hands, applying 
serious and constant pressure at the base 
of Walter-John’s spine, compelled Walter- 
John to progress along the fence-rail. 
Walter-John’s expression was concerned 
and inquiring, and Duke, tied to a tree, near 
by, stood in an attitude of depression. 

“Let the dogs go now, boys,” Mrs. 
Williams called. “I’ve got something for 
you, and then Sam has to come in and get 
dressed to go and spend an hour or so at 
his grandma’s. It’s after three o'clock.” 

“What you got for us?” Sam asked. 

She displayed a plate covered with a 
napkin. 

“Oh, oh!” 

Both boys trotted to Mrs. Williams. 

‘“What’s under that napkin?” cried the 
eager Sam. 

“Look!” And she withdrew the napkin 
while Sam shouted, 
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* Doughnuts!” 

Ife dashed at them, but his mother 
fended him off. 

“Wait, Sam!” she said. ‘Shame on 
you! See how polite Penrod is! He 
doesn’t grab and 

“That's only because he’s company,” 
Sam returned promptly. “‘Gimme those 
doughnuts!” 

“No,” she said; “there are five apiece, 
and you'll divide evenly. Here, Penrod; 
you take your five first.” 
“Ma'am?” said Penrod, his face flushing 
painfully. 

“Don’t be bashful.” Mrs. Williams 
laughed, and she extended the plate toward 
him. ‘You're Sam’s guest, and you must 
choose your five first.” 

Penrod was anxious to prevent his recent 
misfortune from becoming known, and he 
felt that to decline these doughnuts would 
arouse suspicion. Yet he was uncertain 
whether or not he could, with physical 
security, hold five doughnuts even in his 
hands. 

“Hurry, Penrod! 
them.” 

At arm’s length he took five doughnuts, 
two in one hand and three in the other. 
Then his arms fell at his sides, and he stood 
very straight, holding his head high and 
his nose to the clouds. 

“There!” said Mrs. Williams, departing. 
“All right, Sammy! As soon as you’ve 
finished them, you must come to dress. 
Not more than ten minutes.” 

Sam caroled and capered with his 
doughnuts, stuffing his mouth full, so that 
he caroled no more, but capered still, in 
greater ecstacy. No pleasures of contem- 
plation for Sam, or dwelling long and deli- 
cately upon morsels! What was sweet to 
his flesh he took, and consumed as he took. 
The five doughnuts sped to the interior 
almost e7 masse. Within four minutes 
there remained of them but impalpable 
tokens upon Sam’s cheeks. 

“Hah!” he shouted. ‘Those were 
good!”’ Then, his eye falling upon Pen- 
rod’s drooping hands, ‘Well, for gray- 
shus’ sakes.” he exclaimed, ‘“aren’t you 
goin’ to eat *°em?”’ 

Penrod’s voice 
sponded, 

“Well, some days I kind o’ like to save 
mine up, and eat ’em when I feel like it.” 

He swallowed twice, coughed twice. 

“T wish I’d saved mine,” said Sam. 
“Come on, John, ole doggie!” he added, 
beginning to drag the pup toward the 
house. 

“What you goin’ to do with him?” 
Penrod asked. 

“I’m goin’ to lock him up in the cellar 
while I’m gone. That’s where they said I 
could keep him.” 

“What for?” Penrod asked. ‘Let me 
have him till you get back. I'll bring 
him over here before dinner-time:”” 

Sam thought this request outrageous. 

“Vo, sir!” he cried. ‘‘Haven’t you got 
a dog o’ your own? You want to go and 
get mine so’s he knows you better’n he 
would me? I guess not! John Car- 
michael’s goin’ to stay right in our cellar 
every minute I’m not here to be trainin’ 
im!” 

“Oh, come on, Sam!” Penrod urged, for 
he had become more and more fascinated 
by Walter-John throughout the day. “If 
isn’t goin’ to hurt him any, is it?” 

“T won’t do it.” 


I know you want 
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Brings Beauty While You Sleep 


Just leave pure, snow-white Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream with its delicate perfume on your face as 
you fall asleep. Then in the morning see how soft 


and smooth is your skin! 


But you must be faith- 


ful—every night—for time and weather are daily 
stealing beauty and youth from your face. Jars, 35¢ 
and 75c, at the stores. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


Is anybody in your family troubled with Dandruff? 
If so, don’t let the matter be neglected, as Dandruff 


often causes the hair to fa!l out. 


Our new product, 


Pompeian HAIR Massage, has already won thou- 
sands of friends all over the country because it has 


stopped their Dandruff. 
and is not oily or sticky. 
and $1 bottles at the stores. 
products are guaranteed 


It is a liquid (not a cream) 
Delightful to use. 50c 
Both of the above 
by the makers of the 


famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 


Mary Pickford 
Art Panel 


Miss Pickford, the world’s most 
popular woman, has again honored 
Pompeian by posing exclusively for 
the 1918 panel. Size 714x28 inches. 
Daintily colored. Please clip the 
coupon for panel and sample of 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


POMPEIAN BEAUTY 


(Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2036 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art 
Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 
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Cosmopolitan for November, 1917 


“Oh, come on, Sam! What’s the use 
actin’ that way to a poor dog—lockin’ 
him up in a dark ole cellar when he ought 
to be out in the fresh air so’s he could keep 
strong? He likes Duke, and he ought to 
be allowed to stay with him. I call it 
mighty mean, lockin’ him up in that cle 
ugly cellar just because you want to go and 
have a good time at your grandmother's.” 

“IT don’t care what you call it; he’s goin’ 
to be locked up,” said Sam. ‘And I don’t 
either want to go and have a good time at 


O my grandmother’s. I gof to go.” 
Whereupon, having thus uttered his 
TCaS final decision in the matter, and defended 
his character against the charge of selfis].- 
ness, Sam towed Walter-John as far as the 
4 eC cellar door. 


“Wait a minute, Sam,” Penrod urged. 
“Tf you'll let me have him till you get 
back, [ll give you some o’ these dough- 
nuts.” 


“How many?” 
This scientific hair color 
¢ hair color re- “Tl give you,” said Penrod, “the whole 


y storer isclean and dainty, pure ©1 kitamaboodle!” 
andcolorlessas water. It leaves Pee “Vay!” 
the hair soft and fluffy, ready Blithely the doughnuts passed from 
to curl and dress. Tt doesn’t Penrod’s hands to Sam’s, and the end cf 
interfere with washing. the bit of clothes-line from Sam’s to 
Penrod’s. 


“Come on, Walter!”’ Penrod cried. 
)/ oldman Though his utterance was already thick, 
)f(ary, Sam protested instantly. 
, “Stop that!” he commanded. “His 
Har~ @olor Restorer name’s John Carmichael, and you got to 


It isn’ d b . call him John. You can’t have him if 
tisnt a crude dye—but a mild re- you’re goin’ to call him Walter.” 

storer, which brings back the original Penrod began to argue rather bitterly. 
color in from four to eight days. You “My goodness, gracious heavens! He’s 
simply comb it through the hair. _{ just the same as my dog till you get back, 

It works miracles with those first gray streaks =, he? oe 
—they disappear like magic. : He Is not, 

Since it was discovered by a woman to stop it ae Didn’t I just pay, bed for him? It’s 
her own gray hair thousands of men and women {| just the same as buyin him till you get 
have used it. | back from your grandmother’s, and what- 

If all the world could learn about Mary T. ever time he’s my dog, he’s got to be 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer, there would be named Walter. If you don’t like it, you 
no more gray hair. can give me back my doughnuts!” 

Send for free Trial Bottle and test it on a lock of hair. : “Oh, goodness!” Sam groaned. “ Well, 
Be sure to say what color your hair was before turning gray. ~ 4 you got to quit callin’ him Walter after 
Tell us whether it was black, dark brown, medium brown STi , a 
or light brown. Better, enclose a lock with your letter. : to-day, anyways. rhe poor dog $s got to 


he trial bottle a special learn his name somctime.”’ 
with which to apply it, y return mail. en you want the ace a} 
full-size bottle you can get it direct from us if you prefer ‘ I enrod, w aring an unassuming air ol 
not to buy of your druggist. -| triumph, released Duke from the tree to 


4 which he had been tied, and, leading both 
MARY :¥ GOLDMAN dogs, proceeded toward the back gate; but 
452 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. -{ before he went out into the alley, Sam 


was amazed to see him pause at the hy- 
ESTABLI. 
SHED 90 TEARS drant and wash his hands exhaustively. 
Then Penrod opened the alley gate and 
passed from sight with his two charges. 
leaving Sam staring, open-mouthed. 

Duke trotted obediently after his mas- 
ter. but Walter-John still misconceived the 
purposes of a leash, and progressed for the 
most part in his seated or semiseated atti- 

SEND tude. owever, Penrod reached his own 
MAIER MODES} FREE! ude. However, Penrod reache 
MAIERAITY yard—the front yard, away from _ the 
the latest fashion in Dresses, Coats, | | # paused there, regarding Walter-John with 
Suits, Skirts, Corsets, for maternity | | pleasure and affection. 
wed as great 4 variety as other - 
vith equally valuable ‘*Baby Needs.”” \ 
with equally valuable “Baby Needs > Women cach arm. His imagination —stepp 
EXP CIAAT MOTHERS ERS : ion have chosen Free- & | quietly out of the present into the gold- 
Write for it today and learn how to dress fashionably . memes, man's for 30 years. Get |p clouded future. He saw himself in the 
becomingly, and without extra expense, both before =a ea. B a box today at any toilet E filtered light of a gre: it tent, addressing in a 


and after oy sbirth, in pretty clothes with patented 


djust hich insure perfect fit and even hang 3, a counter; use half, if not sat- | magnificent bass voice the fanning multi- 
adjustments which insure perfect ut and even hang | | comics: ball Magnificent bass voi g 


These stylish garments conceal the condition, allow EO s money. Sample mailed free. | : a 


mothers-to-be to enjoy the normal social life without 


Laydecz and gentlemun, allow me to in- 
prepay all charges; guarantee satisfaction refund The Freeman Perfume Co. ' terodoos to your attainshon, the great tight- 

ot ve. Sth Se. 
Lane Bryant a 4 _ 9 Cincinnati, O. rope-walking dog, Ww alter!” And straight- 


way, from the “dressing-room tent, 
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Are You Hot—ltchy”’ 


in warm rooms! 


It’s your Underwear! 


In winter you dress for outdoor cold—and indoors 
where it’s warm you suffer. 


Wool underwear is fine for outdoors—warm and a 
protection to health. But inside, where there’s heat, it ‘‘itches”’ 
—scratches your skin; you’re uncomfortable. 


Cotton underwear is O. K. indoors—it’s soft and comfortable. . 
But outside, in the open, it’s poor protection against cold. If 
you perspire, it doesn’t dry quickly like wool—feels wet, 
clammy, and you may catch cold easily. 


In patented Duofold you have all the advantages of warm wool 
and soft cotton without the disadvantages. 


Cotton next to Skin: COMFORT 
Warm Wool Outside: NO ITCH 
Air Space between: PREVENTS COLDS 


The fabric consists of a thin layer of fine wool knit over a thin layer of soft, high grade cotton. The cotton is all on 
the inside, néxt the skin, which means comfort all over. The wool is all on the outside, where it protects, keeps 
the cold out and natural warmth in. This combined fabric is of lighter weight than the usual heavy underwear. 


An Air Space between the two layers provides ventilation for garment and body. 


No Itch: In your Duéfold you don’t mind hot trains, offices, homes, etc. You keep comfortable. The soft, smooth 
cotton is actually soothing to the skin. 


Always Soft, Fresh, ORY: The outside wool layer absorbs bodily 
moisture from the inside cotton layer and it then evaporates easily in the 
wool. Thus the cotton next the skin always remains dry. The garment con- 
stantly keeps itself and the body dry and the fabric soft and fresh—never 
feels sticky, clammy, like all-cotton underwear. 


Less Colds and Sickness: Put on your Duofold with the first frost 
and wear it straight through to the last frost—and you’ll be surprised to find 
how uniformly comfortable you’ll be regardless of changes in temperature. 
If it’s mild you won’t be hot; if it’s zero you won’t be cold! No need of 
frequently changing outer clothes to suit the weather. You'll enjoy comfort 

-and be constantly protected against catching cold. Ask your physician. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. Description and sample of fabric 
sent on request. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 
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DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


he Kind 7) 


Does your skin pay a motor oi 


Whether you motor for health, for 
pleasure, or convenience, do not let it be 
at the expense of your appearance. 
The one bane of automobiling is the 
toll imposed by wind and dust on the 
soft, sensitive skin of the face, neck, arms 
and hands. Flying dust settles on the 
skin, is driven into the pores by the 
rushing, roughening wind, and imbedded 
beyond the reach of soap and water. 

Remove it with D. & . Perfect Cold Cream, 

“The Kind that Keeps.” ¢ kind that cleans:s, 

clears and beautifies —the after-mo‘orin 

! one -up. The dirt is renoved, roughness gives 

, to velvety smoothn>s; —the skin is revived, 
“ae young again 

Made exclusively by Daggett & Ramsdell for 
more than twenty-five years, D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream has helpei thousands to stay the signs of 
passing time, kept fresh the bloom and beauty of 
earlier years. A satisfying, complexion-saving 
toilet need for every-day in the year. 

The cream for every person—a size for every 
purse. 
POUDRE AMOURE!TE — Supreme amon; 
face powders, companion in quality and perfection 
to D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. Pure, perfectly 
bleade i, dainty and distinctive, the final exquisite 
touch on dress occasions. Flesh, white, brunctte. 
50:. Should your dealer be sold out, we wil: 
forward a box to you by return mail on receipt 
of 50: in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
PARTMENT 152 


x , D. & R. Building New York 


SISISISISISISISISISI SIS 1S 


ric 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


in Business Over Siaty Veo 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


| oR 
| 


Fischer, PROTECTOR 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger si-e re- 
quired. Over one half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for tape free _ offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co., 
First National Bank Building, Dept. 51, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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'Waiter-John came hopping on hind legs, 


white ruff about his neck. Then Penrod, 
proclaimed: ** And now, laydeez and gen- 
tlemun, let me interodoos to your attain- 
shon, Walter’s little boy, Duke, the greatest 
tight-rope dog on EARTH!”’ Whereupon, 
Duke, similarly hopping and_ similarly 
beruffed, came forward to the side of the 
ringmasier in the ring, and the three bowed 
low, to twenty-thousand plaudits. Anx- 
ious attendants in uniform ran to the their 
posts to support the tight rope, and Pen- 
rod, smiling negligently 

His bubble broke! The chatter of a 
brazen gong and a staccato of iron-shod 
hoofs—sounds increasing, coming nearer— 
startled him from the proud day-dream. 
A hose-cart, then a fire-engine, then a 
hook-and-ladder wagon careened in turn 
round the corner, passed furiously, and 
roared up the street, followed by panting 
boys with faces alight. 

Penrod leaped to his feet. The stable 
was too far. He dragged Duke and Walter- 
John up the front steps and across the 
porch; he tried the front door, found it 
unlocked, opened it, thrust Walter-John 
and Duke into the hall, slammed the door, 
and made off to the fire. 

In the cool hall, Duke and Walter-John 
looked at each other vaguely, then discov- 
ered that they were free. A frolicsome look 
bloomed upon the fertile face of Walter- 
John. With no motive, he dashed into a 
large room that opened from the ha!l, and 
knocked over a tall silver vase of lilies 
which somebody had set upon the floor 
directly in his way. Then he charged upon 
Duke, upset him, left him kicking at the 
air, and scampered to and fro for the love 
of motion. Duke was instantly infected; 
his puphood of the morning returned in 
full flood, and he, in his turn, charged upon 
Walter-John. 

Both dogs had been through a great deal 
that day; in fact, their trainers had shown 
them a poor time, and nothing could have 
been more natural than that Duke and 


‘Walter-John should wish to liven things up 


after their protracted experience as ap- 


'prentices in baseball, sitting-up, hoop- 


jumping, and tight- -rope walking. 

They made it an orgy. 

The house was empty of human life, 
up-stairs and down, as far as the kitchen 
door, which was closed. Walter-John and 
Duke engaged in mimic battle all over this 
empty house, and wherever there was any- 
thing that could be upset, they upset it, 
for Walter-John was undoubtedly cumber- 


'some. 


Exhausting for a time this pleasure, 


| Walter-John found matter of interest on a 
low table in the library. This consisted of 


a new encyclopedia, limp-leather covers, 
gilt tops, thin paper, seven volumes, pur- 
chased by Mr. Schofield the week before. 
Walter-John dragged down two volumes, 
one labeled ‘‘ Ala-Con,”’ the other, ‘‘ Mon- 
Pyx.” Walter-John began to eat “Ala- 
= Con,” and Duke—all culture fallen from 
him now in his mad_ rejuvenation— 
Duke began to eat “* Mon-Pyx.”’ That is, 
they did not eat except accidentally, for 
neither of them actually swallowed much 
of the paper; but the effect upon “Ala- 
Con” and ‘“‘ Mon-Pyx”’ was none the less 
radical. Of * Ala-Con,” Walter-John left 
but the “Con” intact, and Duke was al- 
most as active in behalf of “* Mon-Pyx.” 


Growing tired of this learned work, they 
found some semiedible slippers in Mar- 
garet’s room up-stairs, also a table-cover— 
which frightened Walter-John on account 
of the noise the things made when he 
dragged the cover from the table. Next, 
he discovered, hanging in an open closet 
in the same room, a_ beady substance 
that proved enjoyable. In this, as in 
everything, the senile Duke joined him 
with gusto. 

The orgy continued. 


Penrod found the fire an unusually satis- 
factory one. In fact, a large warchouse, 
almost full of hides and leather, burned all 
up, and dusk was falling when Penrod, 
smelling intensely, again reached his place 
of residence. 

As he opened the gate, he saw Duke 
coming round a corner of the house witha 
peculiar air. There was something regret- 
ful and haunted about the little old dog; 
he advanced hesitatingly, seeming to be 
without confidence, and when Penrod 
spoke to him, he disappeared instantly. 
In the darkness, his young master could 
not see where, or even in which direction, 
he went. 

Suddenly a chill struck upon Penrod’s 
spine. He remembered. Where, oh, 
where, was Walter-John? 

Penrod entered the front hall impetuous- 
ly, but paused there at once—and more 
cold chills touched his young spine. A 
sound of lamentation—his mother’s voice 
—came from the library, and evidently she 
was addressing Mr. Schofield. 

“You never saw such a house! Oh, if 
I’d only followed my instinct and not let 
Margaret persuade me to go to that recep- 
tion with her! We had Della give Dukea 
whipping, because he had a shred of Mar- 
garet’s best party dress sticking to his nose, 
and he must have helped that horrible pup! 
Della threw a whole coal-bucket of coal at 
him when she chased him out, and I do 
hope she hit him. It seems utterly impos- 
sible that there were only two dogs in the 
house. Look at that encyclopedia—why, 
anybody would think it must have taken 
two of them all afternoon to do just that 
much damage, let alone all the other awful 
things! Della says she’s sure Penrod let 
them into the house, and this time I cer- 
tainly don’t intend to say one w ord against 
it if you think you ought to 

But Penrod did not remain for his 
father’s response, or even to hear his 
mother complete what she was saying. 
Gently he let himself out of the front door; 
and no one could have heard a footfall as 
he crossed the porch. 

He found Sam closing the door of the 
Williams’ cellar upon Walter-John. 

“Where’d you come across him?” Pen- 
rod asked, in a preoccupied .tone. He 
was not much interested. 

“Nice way to bring him home like you 
promised, wasn’t it?” Sam returned in- 
dignantly. “I found him out in the alley, 
way up by the corner, and he acted like he 
was scared to death. He didn’t even act 
like he knew 

“See here a minute, Sam,” Penrod said, 
in a friendly though still preoccupied tone: 
“On account of all those doughnuts I gave 
you—and everything, I don’t s’pose your 
mother would mind if I stayed over here 
for dinner much, would she?” 


The next Penrod story will be Penrod Jashber. 
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Clear Your Throat 
FO, 
\ DAYS | 
} | FREE | 
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As clear as air! 


When I finish cleaning this 
mirror, it will be like an open- 
ing cut in the wall, looking 
through into the next room! 
You can’t make a mirror as 
clear and speckless and un- 
clouded as that by any wet- 
cleaning method. You need 
the wet-and-dry method of 
Bon Ami 


Bon Ami goes on wet, dis- 


It comes off dry, leaving no 
smears. 


Did you realize that the rea- 
son why Bon Ami is the ‘only 
mirror-cleaner is because it 
is the only thing that cleans 
perfectly enough for such a 
tell-tale surface ? 


Why not clean windows and 
nickel and aluminum equally 
perfectly ? 


Made in 
both Cake 
“Hasn't and Pow- 
der form 
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CIGARETTES 
of IMPORTED and DOMESTIC tobaccos — Blended 


Here’s a Mild 
Cigarette that “Satisfies”’ 


This Chesterfield cigarette 
does more than please the taste. 
It gives smokers a mew kind of 
cigarette enjoyment, the one 
thing they’ ve always wished for 
in a cigarette— 

Chesterfields /et you know you 
are smoking—they ‘‘Satisfy’’! 
Yet, they’re Mild. 


You’ll be glad you tried 
Chesterfields. 


20 forlO¢ 
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Flower of Courts 
(Continued from page 64) 


that he was amazed it hurt him so 
much. 

“Don’t talk like that!” he begged. 
Then, as if to change the subject, she 
mentioned his own Christian name, ‘‘Je- 
rome,” and lightly asked whether his 
friends called him “Jerry.” He said, 

No.” 

“Of course not,” she commented; 
“you're not one they’d ‘Jerry’.” 

“Why not?” 

She gazed at him with that thoughtful, 
almost tender expression deep in her eyes. 

“Because you’re so serious and so de- 
pendable and so shy and so—not what one 
expects in artists. That’s what makes it 
so strange that I—”’ She paused. 

“Strange that you what?” he asked. 

‘“Oh—I don’t know.” She let sand run 
through her fingers. ‘‘I’ve always thought 
I was more likely to be interested in facile 
men, quick and deft with the tongue, 
and——” 

“Oh!” cut in Jerome eagerly. She 
glanced up at him from under her lashes, 
glanced quickly away, and smiled. “‘ You 
like me, don’t you?” insisted Jerome. 

Then she faced him, open-eyed. 

“Of course I do,” she said soberly. 
“And I hope that, some day, we'll be such 
good friends I may call you ‘Jerry.’”’ 

That was a dangerous thing to say— 
perhaps she didn’t realize how dangerous— 
and Jerome didn’t realize the brink he ap- 
proached as, tremulously, he said, 

‘“Aren’t we good-enough friends for that 
now—Vera?”’ 

That evening, again he stayed for dinner, 
and again he watched her face across there 
in the candle-light, the thin flame caught 
by the breeze and blowing disturbingly be- 
tween them, and again he listened to her 
playing pieces the names of which he didn’t 
know but which lifted him and made him 
one with the dark, sweet night. 

And then, through that dark, sweet 
night, he walked slowly home. But not 
to sleep. Lying there, wide-eyed on the 
bed, he thought of her—of the beauty of 
her, the mystery of her, the young grace 
of her, and that strange, unfitting, too old 
wisdom of her. What had happened to 
make her cynical? Was her marriage un- 
happy, perhaps? Was her husband un- 
kind to her? But no; that was impossible. 
No man could be harsh toward that bril- 
liant beauty, that soft sweetness. If only 
he knew what her husband was like! He 
felt himself longing to see this unknown 
man, to observe him with his own eyes, to 
dissect him, to gage him. 

Trying to piece the unknown together 
now, Out of what she had said, he realized 
that she had, in fact, revealed nothing. How 
little he knew of her, and yet he seemed to 
have known her so long! Two weeks! 

Lying there, gazing out at the greenish 
spot in the sky where the moon was trying 
to be, he thought till his thoughts became 
dreams and his dreams thoughts again. 
And it seemed to him that the moon’s 
green ghost moved toward him, gliding 
soundlessly through the night, that it came 
to him so close—so close that it looked like 
eyes, dark and with mysterious green 
lights, gazing tenderly into his own. Held 
by those eyes, he sighed and fell into dream- 
less sleep. 


Another week went by. Though Jerome | 


realized that Mrs. Thomas interested him 
just as much as ever, if not more, and that 
he admired and liked her just as much as 
ever, if not nore, yet things did not go so 
well as before. 

For one thing, he was having more 
trouble with his work. He had had to 
discard the first canvas, because it got 
“‘painty” from being worked over too 
much. He told her he could finish it, but 
he would rather have a fresh start. But, 
all the while, it was harder to paint her. 
Everything he did now seemed to fall 
short of what he tried to do. Or was it 
that, by the time he had caught a phase of 
her, the phase itself had changed? Or 
was it that he never saw her truly, after all? 
Each time after leaving her, he would try 
to vision her, and found it much more 
‘difficult than it had been when he knew 
her more slightly. And that was another 
thing which disturbed him, baffled him: 
the longer he knew her, the better he knew 
her, the more acutely it struck him, at mo- 
ments, that he didn’t really know her at 
all. Curious how some people are them- 
selves more through revelations of expres- 
sion than through features or coloring, no 
matter how vivid these latter may be! 
And Vera—to himself he always called her 
that now—would never be truly revealed 
through a static portrait save by one who 
had plumbed to the roots of her soul. 

So Jerome would go home and brood in 
despair, and attribute his dejection to his 
failure at work. Then he would be rest- 
less till he was with her again, looking at 
her again, talking with her again. 

But when they talked, all he said seemed 
as nothing said, and all she spoke told 
nothing he wished to hear. They didn’t 
mention Mr. Thomas so often as formerly. 
Not that Jerome didn’t find himself think- 
ing about her husband more and more, 
but Vera had ceased speaking of him. 

So it came to the day she had friends 
out from town to dine. 

That day had come marvelous, silver 
and green and blue and gold; and in Je- 
rome’s heart it had called up a warm, 
nameless glow. He felt, somehow, that 
the sitting that day would be successful, 
and then, work over, they could go watch 
the sunshine on the sea and then dine by 
candle-light, then talk—and talk. 

But the first thing after his arrival, al- 
most before she greeted him, she informed 
him that they would have to hurry the 
sitting that afternoon, for friends from 
town were coming out to dine, and she 
had to make preparations. A wave of 
disappointment passed over him; but he 
‘waited—was she going to ask him to stay 
for dinner? She talked on, of inconse- 
cvential things. Surely she was going to 
ask him! Presently he heard himself, 
against his will and striving-for a banter- 
ing tone, put the question which suddenly 
seemed so important. And again that 
sickening wave across his heart, as she an- 
swered, 

“You wouldn’t enjoy them, Jerry; they’re 
not your sort.” 


“But they’re your friends!” he protested. | 


“No; they’re his friends.”’ 
She looked away as she spoke; he had a 
sudden feeling of being shut out, and it 


| 


The Apache 
Trail 
America’s Oldest 
Highway, a won- 
derful motor trip 
from Globe to Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, via 
the Roosevelt Dam, 


is most convenient- 
ly reached over the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


New Orleans — San Antonio — 
Los Angeles — San Francisco 


Pullman cars direct to 
the “Trail” in connec- 
tion with the Sunset 
Limited. Oil burning 
locomotives — no 
smoke — no _ cinders. 
Dining car service 
unexcelled. Water or 
rail routes between 
New York and New 
Orleans. Write for 
booklets. 


Southern 
Pacific Lines 


NEW YORK: SAN FRANCISCO: 
366 B’way Southern Pacific Bidg. 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Metropolitan Bank Bidg 
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No. 568. Soldier’s Khaki Air Pillow. A 
very compact article which can be stowed away 
in the kit. bag and when needed can be in- 
flated with the breath. An article of com- $2.25 
fort which every soldier would appreciate. 


343. Solid 

No. 503. Needle Protectors 10K Gold Scarf 
for crochet or knitting needles. Pin set with blue 
Protectors are of wood, hand- sapphire. A very 


ainted to represent 65c a $1 50 
esign. 


Jncle Sam. 


A Way of Saving 


To save time, energy and money is at all times 
worth while, but to do so has never been more 
necessary and important than now. Everyone is 
urging economy but no one is advocating sacrifice. 

Sitting comfortably at home with our catalogue 
you can select your gifts with thought and care. 
Sending your order to us by mail does away with 
the nerve-racking hours spent in the crowded shop- 
ping districts and saves the energy always ex- 
pended among the throngs of Christmas shoppers. 

The ‘*‘Baird-North Way” is the open door to an 
economical Christmas. We buy in large quantities 
and you get the benefit of our saving. We take 
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hurt him more than he had dreamed it 
could. Yet-he didn’t want her to- know 
she had hurt him, so‘he tried to speak 
cheerfully of other things. But he had no 
spirit to talk, and, presently, a -silence 
came between them, and that afternoon’s 
sitting proved a failure. : 

When he finally left the house, he found 
the day had transformed itself. A brassy 
gleam hardened the heavens, and there 
was a feeling as though the air were creep- 
ing close together, everything hot and still. 

Jerome started down the hill, home to 
his supper; but the thought of supper was 
intolerable, so he turned off to the -path 
which led to the abandoned house and on 
to the sea. 

He came to that green circular rim 
which, once, had seemed to hold in its cup 
a paradise—but how different it was now! 
Not a whit less beautiful, for his eye, dis- 
secting slowly and carefully, assured him 
of that; but where those beauties of color 
and composition and suggestive decay had 
formerly thrilled his heart, now they but 
added to its weight of sadness. 
| He went on to the sea and sat alone on 
the sands—utterly alone. 

Did she want to hurt him? No; it was 
abnormal sensitiveness to imagine that. 
Yet she could easily have asked him when 
he hinted for the invitation. But why 
should she want to hurt him? And then 
he told himself that he didn’t care! If she 
didn’t want him in the way that evening, 
| well then, he didn’t want to be in the way. 
He grasped at this reckless, don’t-care feel- 
ing, and hugged it to him. 

Then, despite his will, he fell to wonder- 
'ing what they were like, these ‘not-of-his- 
sort friends of hers—no, of -her husband’s. 
And then, for the thousandth time, he 
abandoned himself to gloomy speculation 
about that unknown man. 

The sun, dark-flushed and hot-looking, 
hung over the distant sea, sank languidly 
down and down, hesitated, tottered, slowly 
fell in. A burnished-copper path reached 
toward him on the water, paled, died away. 
Grayness enveloped sea and sky and earth. 
but the man, lost in brooding, gave no 
sign. 

After a time, he himself had no idea how 
long, when he could abide his thoughts no 
longer, he rose and found his way back 
over the narrow path, pressed heavily by 
the clinging night. 
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But when he came to where the path 
met the road—the road which ran down 
to his cottage in the village and up to her 
house on the hill—he found himself facing 
not toward home but up the hill. He had 
no defined motive; it was only that his feet 
must follow where his thoughts led. 

He came to the gate in the hedge, hesi- 
tated, entered. Lights from the house 
glimmered through the trees. 
again. What if some one should see him? 
He was ashamed to go further. He turned 
back, then quickly faced the lights again. 
The windows were all open that hot night; 
the sound of ‘laughter reached him. His 
footsteps hastenec|. How he hated him- 
self! But he could not help himself. 

So there he stood at last, under an open 
window, trembling and hot-eyed, from the 
darkness eying the group of people circled 
round a table. They were noisily playing 
| cards—poker—tall glasses at hand, and 
gob'ets and clouds of cigarette smoke. 

He tried to argue with himself that de- 
cent people play poker. Then what made 


He stopped | 
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him, all at once, abhor this sight? It was 
the people—what beastly, beastly people 
they were! The women with too little on 
their shoulders and too much on their faces; 


the men worldly and sleek, with plump. 


cheeks and unctuous eyes. 

Jerome, spying out there in the shadows, 
felt that he couldn’t bear to see her at 
whom he had come to look. But, next 
moment, his eyes were feverishly seeking 
her, and found her, sitting in there facing 
him, the light full on her beautiful face, 
brilliant, laughirfg, gay. 

As he peered, her eyes turned to the win- 
dow and, so it seemed, met squarely his 
own. Swallowing a groan, he turned and 
ran—ran into the gloom of the sweet-smell- 
ing orchard, and flung himself face down 
upon the friendly grass. 

His hands worked convulsively, went. to 
his burning head, to the soft-tufted grass, 
back to his head. Jealousy! That was 
it. She was not for him. She belonged 
to another world, that world of painted, 
smoking women and leering, cynical men 
in there—to them, and to her husband! 
Again the black tide engulfed him, and 
swept on to leave him trembling with 
gusts of shame. So this was what he’d 
come to—jealous of another man’s wife, a 
woman who preferred worthless people! 
But no; he had heard her talk to the sea 
and the stars, had glimpsed the sweetness 
within her. Yet why those people there? 

The tormenting question stung at him 
again and again. Perhaps her husband 
compelled her to know them—perhaps— 
perhaps— Ah, if only he knew something 
of the truth! Uncertainty, so much more 
cruel that the most cruel certitude, cat 
him afresh. 

He couldn’t endure lying there still. He 
sprang up and ran farther into the orchard, 
stumbling against the tree-trunks till he 
sank exhausted. His head struck a stone, 
and he prayed it might kill him; ‘but he 
was not even scratched. He prayed then 
to feel nothing; but that prayer, too, went 
unanswered. 

So he lay, for eons, clutching at the grass, 
till the distant sound of voices in farewell 
and -of departing automobiles recalled to 
him the hour. He rose; he must fly from 
this place, from this feeling. But even 
while he told himself that, he turned and 
moved back to the lighted windows. 

He stole up noiselessly. The room was 
still, nothing moving. He saw her, sitting 
at that table, solitary amid the brilliance 
and disorder, her head bowed upon her 
arms, quite motionless. Then, hardly 
knowing he did so, he spoke her name; and 
the sound of his own voice came echoing 
back at him from the room. 

At the sound, Vera raised her head 
quickly. He spoke again. Then she rose 
and, with her hands held before her in a 
queer, groping way, moved toward him. 

“Come out here,” he said hoarsely; 
“T must talk to you!” She came swiftly, 
stood there just beyond the sill, pressing 
one hand against her breast. ‘“Come— 
for God’s sake!” 

He helped her through the window. In 
silence they walked across the dew-wet 
grass. He had thought that, in the last 
hours, he had experienced every emotion, 
but now, with her so close beside him there 
in the dark, her unseen arm brushing his 
sleeve, every previous feeling was lost in 
the new tumult which rushed up to possess 

im. 
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She stumbled and, to save her falling, he 
caught at her; and then, somehow, his arms 
were about that soft, fragrant bundle of lace 
and quivering warmth, closing tighter and 
tighter as if they could never let go. 

““Vera—Vera—Vera!” 

With the choked repetition of her name 
seemed to surge up from his soul all the 
torment that had been killing him; and 
her hair against his lips was balm from 
heaven. Then she stirred, and, even as 
she rested her cheek more comfortably 
against his shoulder, she whispered, 

““No—no, you mustn’t!” The old cry 
of protest—never meant to be heeded! 
And he, like all the lovers of time, blind 
to all but what filled the world at the mo- 
ment, whispered back, 

“Yes—I must!”’ 

For, just then, there was no oné else in 
the world but himself and this other, noth- 
ing in the world but black, warm, fra- 
grant space, and the heavy, charged air, 
and this other electricity which held them, 
trembling, together. Gone all that hide- 
ous doubt and fear and jealousy, and every 
unsurmountable obstacle. Presently, she 
stirred again, and said again, 

“No—you mustn’t!”’ 

“T must! I suffered so—God! Those 
people—” He paused to kiss her brow, 
but she turned away. 

“Stop!” she said, trying to be stern. 
“Think!” 

“T don’t want to think!” 

Nor did he. He had found within him- 
self a stranger he had never known, a 
stranger who wanted to live forever thus, 
not thinking, only feeling—the woman 
hemmed in his arms, and the two of them 


hemmed in the dark, hot night, the night ~ 


so like his own heart, his whole being, dark 
and hot and vibrantly alive. He felt a 
soft, fugitive touch on his cheek—her 
finger-tips!—and at the touch he shivered 
from head to foot, and laughed a low, ex- 
ultant laugh that reached his ears as a 
strange sound. 

She tried to break from him. 

“J—TI think you’re not yourself,” she 
stammered. 

Her confusien delighted him; again he 
gave that low laugh. 

“T’m not myself!” he said. 
glad! Are you glad? 
glad, too!” 

“Jerry!” Her tone was desperate. 
“Listen to me. I must tell you something.” 

“T don’t want to hear.” 

“But you must know.” 

“JT don’t want to know anything.” His 
hand went stealing to her hair. 

But she wrested herself back. Some- 
thing in her movement, in her panting 
breath, brought Jerome partially to him- 
self. He lifted his eyes then, and saw, 
over her head, the shadowy trees and 
vague objects vaguely symbolizing the rest 
of the world. He opened his lips to speak, 
closed them again. Then he cleared his 
throat and got the words out. 

“You mean-—your husband?” 

She drew a deep breath, so painful that 
it transmitted painfulness to the man hold- 
ing her. 

“No,” she said, slowly and distinctly; 
“T mean—the man who is not my hus- 
band.” 

Then, while the air, heavy with coming 
storm, thickened more and more oppres- 
sively about them, she told him what she 
had to say. 
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The new way manicure 


Don’t cut the cuticle—give your nails the 
well-groomed loveliness you've wanted so long 


apply Cutex Paste Polish first, then Cake 
Polishh 


Discard forever your manicure scissors! 
Cutex, the new cuticle remover, softens 
and removes surplus cuticle without cut- 
ting—does away with tiresome soaking 
of the nails. 


One application makes a 
decided improvement 


Cutex is absolutely harmless. Until you use Cutex, you cannot re- 


alize what a great improvement even one 
application makes, you cannot know 
how attractive your nails can be made 
to look. 


Just how to manicure 
the Cutex way 


First, file with steel file until your 
nails are the proper length. Mani- 
curists who have the most fashionable 
New York clientele say that it isnow 

considered 


After a few applications Cutex makes 
any nail look shapely and symmetrical. 


the cuticle—leaves a smooth, even 


good form to 
give the nail 

an oval shape; that 
is, to have it con- 
form to the shape of 
the fingertip—never 
pointed. 


Open the Cutex 
package. In it 
you will find | 
orangestickand 
absorbent 


base. Ask for the Cutex 


Manicure Special- 
ties wherever high 
class toilet articles 
are sold. Cutex 
comes in 50c and 
$1.00 bottles ; intro- 
ductory size, 25c. 
Cutex Nail White 
is only 25c; Cutex 
Nail Polish in cake, 
paste, powder, liquid 
or stick form is 25c, 


pal rag ore Pe little cotton them immaculate—snowy white Comfort for sore or naile and find it most 


tt always.’? 


around the end 
of the stick and dip it intothe Cutex bottle. 


Then work the stick around the base of 
the nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
Almost at once you will find that you can 
wipe off the dead, surplus skin. Rinse the 
hands in clear water. 


Finish with a touch of Cutex Nail 
White. It removes any stains from 
underneath the nails and leaves them 
‘mmaculately clean. 7 


Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the palm 
of the hand and passed quickly over the 
hails, gives them a soft, shimmering 
polish —the most delightful you 
have ever seen. If you like an 
especially brilliant, lasting polish, 


This complete 
manicure set 
sent for 


. Cutex Cake Polish (or Paste 
Polish) gives a quick, trans 
parent polish. 


wonderful."’ 


tender cuticle is aiso 
25c. If your favorite shop has not se- 
cured a stock, write direct. 


Send for complete manicure 
set now 


Send in the coupon today with 14¢— 
10c for the manicure set and 4c for 
packing and postage, and we will send 
you a complete manicure set — enough 
for at least six applications. Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 1702, 9 West Broadway, New York 
If you live in Canada, send 14¢ to MacLean, Benn & 


Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 1702, 489 St. Pau! St. West, Montreal, 
for your sample set, and get Canadian prices. _ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 1702, 9 West Broadway, New York 
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has fas the Croup! 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It Will dis- 
sipate all that stuffy con- 

estion that causes that 

acking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan a mustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the expla- 
nation is this: 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister; Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 


Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism — it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A lonely childhood, built on false, pre- 
tentious pride, pinched by poverty, and 
always a poignant aching for the colors 
not hers. Then, at last, a few hoarded 
dollars and New York, to work at music. 
New friends, hard work, and more pinch- 
ing poverty, eager hope and disappoint- 
ments, all in a tiny room which could hold 
her dreams of the world—and disillusion- 
ment. 

Then she met him of whom she spoke as 
“Mr. Thomas.” 


longing for things not his in life. He 
thought to gratify this by mingling, now 
and then, with people he deemed “‘artis- 
tic.” His wife, long ago resigned to in- 
compatability, let him go his way. She 
kept herself busy, anyhow. She was one 
of those women, Vera said, who pride 
themselves on being ‘“‘modern women.” 


| She had no children; she was too busy 
| keeping 
didn’t seem to think she had done any 
| great harm to the wife. 


“abreast of the times.” Vera 


So it had begun, three years before. 

Of course there came times of revolt. 
She could not choose her companions as she 
desired. But exquisite clothes were hers, 
and the books and pictures she loved, and 
travel to the places her imagination craved 
—and all these things she worshiped. And 
then, always, he was so good to her. 

She had talked without pause, without 
interruption, her words coming regularly, 
almost mechanically. And Jerome, listen- 
ing, on the rack, had stood there motion- 
less, as if dazed, his arms, still encircling 
her but relaxed, scarcely touching her. 

For a long moment after she finished 
speaking, there was silence. It had begun 
to sprinkle, but he didn’t notice. And 
then, suddenly losing that unnatural calm, 
a hard sob rasped its way up her throat. 

And then, though the thick dark still 
hemmed them in, it seemed to him that 
he could see her face anguished and plead- 
ing, and tragedy in the eyes once lighted 
with laughter. And with that look on her 
sweet face, with that break in her voice, a 
white flash seemed to pass through his 
heart, illumining her as she truly was— 
just a soft, fragile flower, straining toward 
the light and blown by the wind. A divine 
flood inundated his heart, infinite compas- 
sion and tenderness such as draws a father 
to his weakest child; and he drew her 
gently to him. 


Presently, when her sobs had quieted, 
she lifted her head from his shoulder. 


“This won't do, Jerry,” she said, trying | 
“T never meant— 


to control her voice. 
you must go away—— 

“Yes,” he repeated gravely; ‘ 
go away.’ 

“ We? ” 

“Yes. We must be married at once——” 

But, drawing back the limit of his em- 
brace, she interrupted him. 

“Jerry! You don’t mean—married?”’ 

“Of course, dear.” 

“But Jerry—oh, you are good—good! 
But you haven’t thought.” 

“Vera,” he said, his voice harsh with 
feeling, ‘‘there’s you—and then the rest 
of the world. And you’re more than the 
rest together. Oh, my darling, don’t 
speak! I can’t comprehend everything— 


” 


‘we must 


it’s a horrible nightmare—but I know | 
you're so sweet and beautiful in the heart 
It’s just that life has been un- | 


of you. 


In his worldly, money- | 
getting make-up, he hid a strange, twisted | 
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Secure The Training Demanded 
By Large Corporations 
Of The Executives They Employ 


Take advantage of your present unparalleled 
opportunity in business. High salaried posi- 
tions are vacant throughout the country. 
Men and women with a usable knowledge of 
the fundamental principles underlying 
modern business are in great demand as 
Executives. 


Many of the largest corporations in America have 
adopted Pace Standardized Courses as their official 
training course for the executives they “pes In- 
vestigate this excepti opportunity. veral 
thousand men and women have found that it has 
paid them to do so. 


You need not give up your present position to secure 
this training. It is available to you at home by mail. 
A post card will bring you complete 
details. Write for outline of courses, 
- for details of month’s trial instruc- 
tion and for ‘‘ Your Market Value.”’ 


Pace & Pace 


Hudson Terminal, 
New York City 


** Your Market Value 


Clark 


for Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


Make winter driving enjoyable. You won’thave 
toshiver and freeze when you fr ‘0 riding or driv- 
ing this winter. Get a Clark Heater and keep 
warm and cozy. Very inexpensive to operate— 
no gasoline car warm whether 
engine isrunning or not. Supplies heat without 
flame, smoke or smell. It occupies very little 
space—fits in at feet—lasts forever, you cannot 
bend or break it. Asbestos lined—carpet cov- 
ed. Made in twenty styles, $2.00 to $10.00. 


oars &, send your order direct 

Write for free catalog today 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Compan: 
seins E . 608 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Il 


| Be A 


Earn $15 to $25 per inoollt 


& Thousands are faking zap th this congenial 
res Offers unus 

woman 0 or over. om jearn under 

our simple, perfected sy; 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our syste led 1902 is vy 
will personally instruct you, assures 3 thorough 
training yet saves a lot of time. Low, tuition; 
small monthly paymen 2 lesson 
and large illustrated. cal talog today- 
FREE upon 


NICAGO 1902. 


Attracts rats as sugar does flies. 
They seek it—eat a die out- 
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“What wizardry that can carry vision to the fields of France; can paint the scene—the ancient abbey, the group of brave young hearts; nay! 


even more, can summon his very presence” 


HE AE OLIAN VOCALION 


The Phonograph made by 


NEXPRESSIBLE, the 
comfort my Vocalion is 
to me during these lone- 
some evening hours! 


“By day lam and 

in a tiny way I hope, help- 

ful. But the evening—the time which 

seems to belong to him, would be almost 

unendurable were it not for the solace 

that the music of the Vocalion brings to 
me. 


“After he had been gone a few weeks, 
a letter came from ‘somewhere in France’ 
which told me of his evenings. 
and we made upa very tolerable quartette, 
with a burr and a brogue, a drawl and I 
suppose a twang from yourstruly. The 
boys seem to prefer the old songs— ‘Sweet 
and Low’ is, I think, the general favorite.” 
“Nothing, not even his letters, seems 
to bring him so close to me as to sit 
down with the Vocalion and play this 
dear old song. 


“As softly, with tones that are real 
and beauti ul, the Vocalion begins to 
play, I draw out this wonderful expres- 
sion control, the Graduola, until the full, 


virile voices come to me softened to. 
tenderest pianissimo— 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low 
Wind of the Western sea— 
“Then I press the Graduola gently 
and the lovely old melody sweeps out 
more and more broadly with (to me) 
Billy’s rich baritone clearly discernible: 


“Over the rolling waters go 
Come from the dying moon and blow 
Blow him again to me— 

“Now I draw out the Graduola again, 
and slowly the music floats away to its 
tender, soothing close— 

“While my little one, whiie my pretty 
one sleeps.— 


“What wondrous wizardry is this, 
that in the quiet of the lonely evening 
can carry vision across the weary miles 
of tossing ocean to the fields of France; 
can paint the scene—the ancient abbey, 
the group of brave young hearts; nay! 
can summon his very pres- 
ence?” 


This wizardry is the magic of music— 
that gift to Man which above all others 


a great music house @ 


stirs the soul—inspires, consoles and 
remakes memories to living realities 
again! 

It is the magic of music’s eloquent 
hand-servant—the phonograph — that 
wonderful interpreter which knows and 
voices all her thousand tongues! 

It is the magic of the phonograph’s 
new art—emotional response—which 
makes the phonograph truly an instru- 
ment of personal expression. 

The Aeolian-Vocalion is the 
phonograph personalized, refined and 
made still better. Its richness, beauty, 
clarity of tone—its marvelous ability to 
revivify distinctive instruments and 
voices—its great appealing new feature, 
the Graduola, for controlling expression, 
bespeak the stride it marks in phono- 
graph development. 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is made in man 
models priced from $100 to $350. Mod- 
els without Graduola, $35 to $75. Beau- 
tiful Art Styles at slight additicnal cost. 
Handsome catalogue upon _ request. 
Address 29 W. 42d St., New York, 
Dept. A-II. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Cincinnati, 25 W. 4th St, Rochester, 38 East Avenue 


Indianapolis 
237 N. Penna. 


LONDON—29 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK— PARIS 


Metropolitan Stores: Brooklyn, 11 Flatbush Ave.—N ewark, 897 Broad St.—Bronx, 367 E. 149th St. 


Chicago 
116 So. Michigan Blvd. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S.—IN CANADA, NORDHEIMER PIANO & MUSIC CO., Ltd., TORONTO 
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A hot water bottle “feels good” when- 
ever there are aches or pains. It’s the 
easiest way to apply heat and isa needed 
home comfort you should never be 
without; ‘useful in many ways; indis- 
peusable in sickness. 

The No. 40 “Wearever” Hot 


mented together. 

wide-funnel-and-neck strengthen 
the bottle and protect your 
hands. Smooth, sanitary finish; 
maroon color; six sizes, 00C—0— 
1—2—3 and 4. _ Sizes 00 and 0 


Fountain 
Syringe, another serviceable 
article which merits your at- 
tention. 


Booklet Free 
Write for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing our very complete assor' 
ment of rubber goods for the home, 
mailed on request. 


The Faultless 
Rubber Company 


Makers of a Complete Line of Rubber Goods 
for Household, Nursery, Toilet and SickRoom- 


1109 Rubber Street, Ashland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


“Sweetie” Given 
“ to Your Baby 


st the size for 
you ever saw! Ju 
eanitery finisb; asafe Natural 
15, 1917. ‘This 
bss non-collapsing, ea} 
ft, breast-like nip) 


ERSONS who are as particular about what 
they drink as what they eat will find 
much pleasure and enjoyment in a 
bottle of 


NO GOVERNMENT LICENSE REQUIRED 
A non-intoxicating beverage with a substan- 
tial smack and delightful after-taste—Can 
be taken with good results by everyone— 


In bottles at Grocers, Druggists and Dealers 
C.H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N.Y, 
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' fair to you—cruelly unfair. And that, with 


God’s help, is going to be changed. Oh, 
my beautiful—don’t speak! I love you so, 
adore you so—with all my mind and soul 
and body! We'll be terribly poor, but 
slave for you—oh, Vera!” 
She put both her hands before her eyes. 
“ But, Jerry ” 
“You haven’t told me you love me, 
Vera.” 
Sweetly foolish, she put her lips to his 
_ear and whispered. Then she added: 
“Now I must run to the house. See, 
it’s pouring! I’m soaked through, and 


“But you haven’t given me my answer, 
Vera.” 
“To-morrow.” 
“No—to-night!”’ 
“No—to-morrow. Please, Jerry! No, 
don’t go with me—don’t follow. Please!’ 
And she was gone. 
| And he seemed to wake, and found him- 
self alone in a world of storm and wind and 
thunder and angry rain. He was drenched. 
| How long had it been raining? And he 
/had kept her out there in it all! Still, 
| somehow, he couldn’t reproach himself 
| utterly as, through the mud and fury, he 
| stumbled down the hill to his cottage. 

For a short, blessed space after he 
reached home, he was able to live on in 
that dream-world where he had held her 

/in his arms and where nothing else mat- 
tered. Then, slowly, stealthily, all that 

| he had ignored under the enchantment of 
her presence, those things he had just seen 
and heard, and worse—the things he could 
but surmise—stole upon him. He writhed 
under his doubts, tried to cast them out. 

| She was truly sweet—he told himself that 
over and over—only, harsh fortune had 
found her out, had found her in her weak- 
ness. Everything had been against her— 
her youth, her unsheltered loneliness, the 
starved cravings of her own nature—yes, 

| and her beauty. If she hadn’t been pretty, 
that—that Thomas wouldn’t have wanted 
her, wouldn’t have destroyed her—de- 
stroyed her as a sickening white grub 
destroys a rose. 

He tried then to be coldly analytical, to 
judge whether, perhaps, her appearance 

/ had given him a false impression of her; 
| whether the inner Vera was really as lovely 
as she looked to be. Yet he couldn’t per- 
suade himself that she was not lovely. 
| There were her appreciation of books, her 
love of poetry, her feeling for the sea, for 
| sunsets, for colors that speak to the heart, 
_ her delicate fancy, her imagination, her 
| sensibilities—surely, all these could not 
| belong to one who was not inherently 
| beautiful within. 
| After a strange night, mixed of dreams 
| and wakefulness, he rose and walked 
through the familiar path to the sea. The 
| storm had washed the air clean of murki- 
_ ness, and earth and sea lay sparkling under 
a brilliant sun. A leaping wind had risen, 
and there was something in the feel of it 
all that suggested the bright, brisk, blow- 
ing eeriness of autumn. 
He sat on the sands, and watched the 
| diamond-crested waves playing madcap 
games. The gusts seemed to rush out, 
tease, succumb, lay drowned in the sea, 
then, with a shout, leap forth again, and, 
all the while, wind crying to water, and 
water answering to wind. He likened his 


heart to that tempestuous wind, seeking, | 


| Striving, rushing, falling back on itself, 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You fee! 
no pain when applying it or afterward 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
TFreezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati. O. 


«Choice of the Stars 


t as thistledown, soft and smooth as 
the flower petals, with a delightful fragrance 
that lingers— 


CARMEN Complexion POWDER 


Justifiesits position as the favorite powder of 
our Stars, the a women of the stage 
screen—dancers, s rs and actresses. 


* White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO.,ST. LOUIS, MQ, 
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ready to be engulfed by that sea of love 
so dark and deep, only the shining surface 
of which may be discerned. 

And, from the contemplation of love’s 
‘ eternal mystery, he fell to wondering why 
she loved him; then grew suddenly fearful. 
What if she would not come with him, 
after all? He set himself to building up 
arguments to persuade her. They would 
be so happy together, their very poverty 
binding them the closer. It would be 
sweet to economize, each for the sake of 
the other. Of course, at first, they would 
be poor, for his portrait of her, on which 
he’d been counting, could stand them no 
money-return. But—ah, to be working 
for her! 

Finally the sun, lifted high in the heav- 
ens, assured him he might now go to her. 
Breathlessly he took the way which led 
up the hill, the unforgetable hill, past the 
orchard to the house beyond the trees. 
And here all the arguments he had so care- 
fully rehearsed were swallowed up by an 
incoherent tumult. She was love, and life 
without love was not life. She was the 
day, and life without her was endless night. 
She was the world, the heavens, the uni- 
verse—life itself! 

But what was this the maid was saying? 
Mrs. Thomas ill—a severe cold—not seri- 
ous, but could see no one. 

Jerome clung on to his external calm. 
Surely Mrs. Thomas would see him—for 
just a moment. There was an appoint- 
ment. No; Mrs. Thomas positively could 
see no one. Had she left him any word? 
Yes; Mr. Keats was to be told she was 
very sorry, and that she would send him 
a message lager. 

Then more endless hours of waiting. 
Jerome forgot to eat, forgot there was 
such a thing as food in the world. He 
started for his haunt by the sea, there 
where the waves and wind were talking 
together. Then the thought struck him 
that summons from her might come and 
find him not at home. So he went home, 
nearly running. 

It was harder to wait there in the close 
| confines of his room; but he dared 
not leave. Hours passed, each like the 
other. 

The sinking sun was sending long shad- 
ows when, at last, there was a knock at his 
door. He upset a chair in his haste to 
answer. 

It was only old Neversweat. 

Even before Jerome noticed the large, 
flat, oblong package he carried under his 
arm, he observed the odd, inquisitive ex- 
pression on the old man’s face. 

“So Mrs. Thomas has gone,” said 
Neversweat. 

“Gone?” 

“It’s a pity—the island’s never seen her 
like before.” 

“Gone?” 


} 


hour ago. You didn’t know it?” 

Jerome managed to shake his head. For 
a minute more, perhaps, he could keep this 
up, not burst out into questions, gesticu- 
lations, imprecations—the signs that would 
betray him. 

“Yes,” continued Neversweat, “they 
were all flurrying and scurrying about 
When I went up. She sent for me to bring 
this picture down to you—and this letter.” 

Jerome held himself from snatching at 
the proffered letter, took it, told Never- 
Sweat to set the picture against the wall, 
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BOYS’ STORIES 

Remember, that 
Tom Sawyer is only 
one of the books in 
which Mark Twain 
shows his wonder- 
ful of 
boys. No one has 
ever written of boys 
as did Mark Twain. 


HISTORY 

_, Read Joan of Arc 
if you would know 
Mark Twain in all 
his greatness—the 
most dramatic and 
amazing story in the 
world—accurate in 
history, spiritual in 
idea, beautiful in 
execution. 


ROMANCE 

Everything he 
wrote was touched 
with the golden 
freshness of youth 
and romance 
whether such 
books as “The 
Prince and the Pau- 
per,” “A Connect- 
Yankee” or 
“Roughing It.” 


SHORT STORIES 
They are somany 
and so good. 


ESSAYS 


, He could not see 
injustice without 
fighting it. The 
flame of his anger 
seared and burst 
forth in essays that 
will live forever. 


TRAVEL 

You have not seen 
the world until you 
see it through Mark 
Twain’s wise and 
humorous eyes. His 

oks of wander- 
ings—will be revela- 
tions to you now 
who read them only 
in your youth. 


Do You Remember ? 


Do you remember when Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer set out on their great adventure, looking for 
treasure in the grim cave across the Mississippi? 

Do you remember how Tom and little Becky Thatcher 
were lost in the cave for days, while the whole countryside 
searched wildly? And of how, one day, pom around a dark 
corner of the cave, they suddenly saw Indian Joe? And when, 
months later, after the children had escaped from the cave, 
it was opened, do you remember what they found just inside? 

Do you remember, in short, the greatest joys of your boy- 
hood—the things you did yourself, and the = you wanted 
to do and could not and that Tom Sawyer did for you? 


MARK TWAIN 


“He traveled always such a broad and brilliant highway 
with plumes flying and crowds following after’— and his 
death left nations weeping. But in a larger sense he is not 
dead. He lives forever in work more truly American than 
vend Kipling, iting to th t i fficial 

yar g, writing to the most important officials 

in India, said: “I have seen Mark Twain this golden morn- 

ing, have shaken his hand, and smoked a cigar—no, two 

cigars with him, and talked with him for more than two hours. 

Understand clearly that I do not — ou; indeed I don’t. 
e 


I am only very sorry for you, from t iceroy downward.” 


To Mark Twain two things were precious above all others— 
one was a love of his wife—the other was a love of the people. ¢ 
In every corner of the world he was known and loved. And be- H 
cause of this it was his desire that his books be so made and ¢ 
sold at such a low price that every family could own a set. 


So this set of Mark Twain has been sold ata much 
price than would ordinarily be the case for a set of doe @ may, 
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arper & Bros. 
New York 


of this character, But Mark Twain could not foresee 


Mark Twain has been translated into more af 
foreign languages than any otherwriter. @ 


HARPER and BROTHERS, New York 


—1817-1917 


¢ For our begutival sed 
change the above very 
and $3. a month for twenty months, 


“Yes; by the four-twenty-six—not an 


You Have Natural Ability 


HERE is one kind of work that you can Go better than 
our natural ability fits you forit. And 


any other, 


HEALTH—LOOKS—COMFORT 


mended for obesity, lumbago, constipae 
tion, deformities, float: ng kidney 
and weaknesses in the abdominal 


too, you will make more money in ob than in 
any other. To fit yourself into the right job t utilizes 
your natural ability is a dificult task. men Dever 
Hind therightjobs. But you can get help, 

We have helpefl thou- 
Analysis Free 
free. Will tell you how to line seat 
with your practical experience, The analysis is free, « 


Write tor th 1 examination blank. J 

American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-1048 Chicago, U.S.A. 


ONDER” witHour 


WITH pe! 
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t f the wearer. For men, 

Tf satisfao- 


tory, send us 
aivasure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Bel Co. 


Druggists; Write for proposition and full partioul: 


7 
¥ 4 ‘cad 
fy 
4 
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i 
#73 
ij 
Last Chance for the Low Price 
Send Coupon at once! , 
send me MARK : 
AIN’S WORKS. I 
keep the set for ten 
ys for examination and re- q 
that the price of ink, paper, binding—that everything 4. turn it to you at your expense, 
that goes into the making of a set of books was to go e if I do not want it. If I keep the 
to heights undreamed of even two years ago. It is books I will remit $2.00 at once : 
impossible to continue the sale of this setof books @ and $2.00 a month for twelve ; 
at that low price, Until the present edition is ? months, 
taken up—this low price will Be in force, but q 
on the next edition—the price must be higher. __ 4 
Wear this scientifically constructed if 
health belt, endorsed by physolans end 
surgeons. A light but durable for 
the abdomen which greatly relieves the q 
strain on the abdominal muscles. Recom- 
% region, 
THE 
HEALTH BELT 
B.. Releases the tension on the } 4 
internal ligaments and causes 
the internal organs to resume 
their proper sitions and 
i 
return belt. Give normal waist 
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SMITH BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Off That Cough 

Stop it before it begins. 

er exposure to dampness 
or cold, use S. B. Cough 
Drops. They'll keep your 
throat clear and your voice 
free from huskiness. Put one 
in your mouth at bedtime to 
loosen the phlegm. 


S. B. Cough Drops are 
pure. Nodrugs. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the stom- 
ach and aid digestion. 


S.B. Cough Drops mean pro- 
tection on d-mp, rainy days 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 


AMAZING PROFIT 


IN MUSHROOMS. a can add 
$10 to $40 per week to their noome, in 

ime, entire year, growing wushroome in cei » 
sheds, barns, boxes, etc. | tell you where to sell at bighest 
prices. Free Lllustrated Instruction Booklet. 


HIRAM BARTON, 828 West 48th 8t., New York 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 
354 Flatiron Bidg., New fork 


jal Lis 40 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


4 “Create Preparedness with 
‘A wellfilled surface and a Beautiful Gloss” | 


be, SHIP BUILDING AND ALL MARINE CONSTRUCTION 
$ 7 require for effective, economical results, brushes made of tough- 
est, long wearing, quality bristles. 


WHITING-ADAMS methods of construction guarantee | 
brushes that never fail. Selected bristles insure long usage, and 
produce smooth glossy surfaces. 


= JOHN L. WHITING-J.J.ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A., Dept. < 

S Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 

\/  Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, the 
Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1916 
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got him out of the room somehow, and 
read: 


I’m running away from you, Jerry—because 
I love you; and it’s hard—because I love you. 
It would be easier for both of us, perhaps, if 
I should lie and tell you I’m going for you, 
sake. But Jerry, it’s for my sake; because J 
don’t dare go with you and tackle a life of 
hardship and uncertainty—not even with you, 
Jerry. And I love you—so much! So much 
that I’m frightened. But yet not enough. 
Not enough to forget myself. You see, now, 
what I am in the soul of me, Jerry. That 
will help you to forget me more quickly. (But 
not foo quickly, darling!) 

Who knows—if things had been different? 
But, after all, they couldn’t have been different. 
My history, up to its final pase, is to be read in 
the inside of me—so wretchedly weak, fond of 
vanities, no back-bone to build on. I’ve always 
been that way, will always be that way. For 
a month we’d have been happy—or for a year, 
perhaps, or two years. But then it would 
surely come—the catastrophe! I couldn’t en- 
dure hardship after the other thing. And by 
that time, perhaps, our love would have faded. 
I’ve watched love, Jerry; it seldom lasts after 
the glamour’s gone—that sounds cynical, but 
it’s true. And what would I have—after the 
glamour was gone? 

I’d never intended to break down before 
you, to reveal myself as I did there in the or- 
chard. For an oblivious moment, it was heay- 
enly. But, afterward, I stayed awake and 
fought it all out. And, at last, the conviction 
came to me that I’d be foolish to spoil delib- 
erately both your life and mine. 

So I played ill this morning. Oh, Jerry, I 
longed so to be with you for just one last mo- 
ment! But I feared I hadn’t the strength to 
face you; so I let you go. 

And now, when you’re reading this, I’m 
gone. And you mustn’t follow_me or try to 
find me. It wouldn’t do any good, honestly. 
And it would only make things harder for both 
of us. I’m going to him—he’s far off in 
another part of the country. And when I 
come back to New York, I’ll try to keep out 
of your way, and you must try to keep out of 
mine. Promise. 

I’m sending the portrait to you by old 
Neversweat. I’d love to keep it, but I think 
you ought to have it. 

And now I must hurry—hurry. Every- 
thing’s topsyturvy round me—just as in my 
heart. Good-by. And God bless you in every 
way every. day and every hcur of your life! 

VERA. 


Jerome stood there by the window, the 
letter in his hand, gazing out into the tran- 
quil evening. 

Finally, he turned and undid the wrap- 
pings of the portrait. There was still 
enough light for its beauties to stand out— 
the slow inclination of the beautiful neck, 
the languidly smiling lips, the eyes looking 
straight into his own. 

Jerome looked, then looked away. His 
eyes fell on a book on the table, her book— 
the story of that flower of Alexander’s 
court, a being beautiful but frail, who, 
though called by love, could not relinquish 
her tinsel, even to save her body and heart 
and soul. 


He thought he must surely die. But he 
was young—too young to know how resili- 
ent is the human heart, how life beats 1 
down but to see it rebound. After a while, 
“Flower of Courts” was shown. And, 
after another while, he married the sen- 
sible girl he had vainly tried to write to 
that night long ago. One night, at a roof- 
garden, they saw Vera. Her jewels were 
very fine. She was with a notorious ce- 
lebrity—a man who, to Jerome, suggested 
a rose-eating “grub.” 
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FIRE! MY FIRST THOUGHT 


That fluffy cradle surrounded by flames held the most 
precious thing in all the world—our baby. I snatche 
Pyrene and dace to pump. It worked a miracle; 
smothered the fire out flame by flame. 

Tuesday, October 9, was Fire Prevention Day. 
Did you ey 4 your home and automobile with Pyrene? 
f not, get this protection before another day passes. 
it Then you will have three things worth celebrating : 


ad, $10 buys Pyrene and bracket 

_ Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 
ws Fire Extinguishers, Hose, Engines and all other fire appliances 


WAS OUR BABY 


. 
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Don’t miss this rare offer. 


small space we cannot = 
book will do f r you—how it will turn your feet into the 
straight and sure road tofortune. No matter who you are 
or where you are you need this book to help you gain your 
ambitions. And while this offer lasts it costs you noth- 
ing—not one penny—to see it and d read it and to learn for 
yourself its priceless secrets. ‘‘ Power of Will” is not like 
any other book you ever saw or read—entirely new and 
lerent—the first practical, thorough, systematic course 
ever produced for training the human will—the most 
and mighty force in all nature. 


(ther men get rich, and they do not kill themselves im the 
struggle, either. You can make money, you can win success 
jut as easily as they when 
read the simple secret of their method. 


A Maker of Millions 
and Millionaires 


You may never have such a chance again. Act now! It 
has long been known that the Will can be trained into a 
wondesiel force for achieving. But only a few men have 

for themselves, unaided, how to cultivate their 
Will Power and train it. Now comes Haddock, who has 


rfected a simple, systematic course of training 2 ae which | 


‘OU can develop an indomitable, irresistible Wil 
on a most profound and scientific analysis of Laos 
character. 


800% Increase in One Year 


“I recommended ‘Power of Vill’ to a young man and 


his salary increased 800% within a year.”—W. M. Taylor, 


the noted Efficiency Expert. 


Just Mail Coupon 


SEND NO MONEY 


If 78 miss this great opportunity you will surely regret 
Ss | We willsimply be flooded with requests as soon as 
“ this advertisement appears. But if you act quickly 
\ and mail the coupon to-day you can be sure of re- 
ceiving a copy this amazing book for free exami- 

nation. “Power of Will” contains 400 pages, 

Co. \ half leather, gold top leaves, and includes more 
material than many correspondence courses 

Wis $25.00. Fill out the 
Meriden, 


selling at 
Send no money. Keep the book 
Please 


coupon. 


for five days. Then mail it back if you 


*Power \ 2 Own it, simply send us $3.00, our 


\ “yours. Send NOW, before you 


proval. I agree to re- forget. 


mit $3.00 orremai! the \ 
book in five days. 


AT ALL BOOK SHOPS OF FROM 
PUBS. CO. 464 CHURCH BG, 15 & RACE, PHILA, PA. 
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Sand-fly Time 


(Continued from page 40) 


| sand-flies at the corner, settled back in her 
chair and stared, silent, at the maples. 


Henry struggled for speech. 

“Martha, look here,” came from him, in 
a tired voice: “‘You’ve cut me dead. 
Twice. Now, it seems to me dd 

“T don’t want to talk about that.” 

“But it isn’t fair not to ” 

“Please don’t try to tell me that you 
weren’t at Hoffmann’s with that horrid 
girl.” 

“T’m not trying to. But——” 

“You took her there, didn’t you?” 

“Ves; but she——” 


“She didn’t make you. While you 


| were going with me, too.” 


“Oh, well,’ he muttered. Then: 


“Thunder! If you're just determined not 


Take no chances! | 
Fill out the ee and mail it NOW. Wewill | 


| long, pale yellow with gauzy wings. 
| had neither sting nor pincers. 
| whelmed these lake-towns by their mere | 
Down by the bright lights on | 
Simpson Street they literally covered every- | 


send me weight in go! to you. youwant 

Low tairoductory and Henry crept cautiously into Humphrey’s 


to be fair——” 


“T won’t let you say that to me.” 

The snap in her voice stung him. 

“You won’t even let me talk!” 

“‘What earthly good is talk?” 

“Oh, if you’re going to take that atti- 
tude—” She rose. So did he. 

“T can’t and I won’t talk about a thing 


| like that,” she said quickly, unevenly. 


“Then, I suppose I'd better go,” said he, 
standing motionless. She made no reply. 
“Well,” he remarked listlessly, “I'll say 
good-night, then.” 

Still she was silent. He lingered, but 
she gave him no help. He hadn’t be- 
lieved that she could be as angry as this. 
He waited and waited. He even felt and 
weighed the impulse to go right to her and 
make her sit in the hammock with him 
and bring back something of the old-time 
feeling. But he found himself moving off 
down the steps and heading for the yellow 
cloud at the corner. 

He hated the sand-flies. Their dead 
bodies formed a soft, crunchy carpet on 
pavement and -sidewalk. You couldn’t 
escape them. They came for a week or 
two in June. They were less than an inch 


numbers. 


thing. Mornings, it was sometimes neces- 
sary to clear the sidewalks with shovels. 
It was two or three hours later when 


shop and ascended the stairs. Hufnphrey 
had left lights for him. He was awake, 


| too; there was a crack of light at the 


bottom of his bedroom door. But the 


| door was shut tight. 


Henry put out all the lights and shut 
himself in his own disorderly room. 
He stood for a time looking at the mess 


_—everything he owned strewed about on 


| 


chairs, table, and floor. 

Ile considered finishing unpacking the 
suitcase. Pushed it with his foot. 

“Just have to get at these things,” he 
muttered aloud. ‘Do it the first thing 
to-morrow, before I go to the office.” 

Then he dug out of the box of books 
that stood beside the bed a volume en- 
titled, “Will-Power and Self-Mastery.” 
It was the only book of the lot that repre- 
sented his own taste in buying. The 
| frontispiece was a photograph of the 
author, an obscure person with intently 
knit brows and a bristling mustache. 


They | 
They over- | 


DIAMONDS bit 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 41 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

Sons of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 

mond 4 concerns in America selling to 

jewelers. However, a large business is done direct 
y mail with customers at importing prices! 

Here are several diamond offers—Direct to 

you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our posi- 

tion to name prices on diamonds that should 
surel 4 interest any present or prospective dia- 
mond purchaser. 


1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler it 
for less than $12 $95. 
Our price direct re vou 


Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring, $205.00 


This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carved and 
pierced in the new lace 
work effect. Set with per- 
f ctly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond, 


A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings:- 


carat . 
carat . 
carat . 
carats 
2 carats . 
3 carats . 
Money refunded if these 
diamonds can be purchased 


% carat, $65.00 
This % genuine diamond 
of and 

k. solid 
gold setting. Money refunded 
if your jeweler can duplicate 
it for less than $85. elsewhere for less than one- 
Our pricen third more. 

We refer you as to our cannes | to 

any bank or 
If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express ‘ 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarant:e 
for full value for all time gues 
with every purchase. 


WRITE 
R THIS 


DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they 
mine, cut and market dia- 
monds. This showe 
ing weights, siz and 
prices $10 to $10, 
is considered an 
thority. Also write = 
Free Catalog of Jewelry, 
Watches and Silver 


Free. 


Jason Weiler & 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


Hoover says: 
Use all the grains 


THAT MEANS 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Detmeals (Order From Your Grocer) Triumphs 
afers Plain Graham. Golden Maize 
Bran Cookies 
Graharettes 


Demi T«:se Water Crackers 
Johnson Educator Food Co., Boston 
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Henry sat on the bed for an hour, read- |. 


ing one or another of the vehemently pithy 
sentences, then gazing at the wall, knitting 
his own brows, and mumbling the words 
over and over until the small meaning they 
had ever possessed was lost. 


He came almost stealthily into the office 
of the Weekly Voice of Sunbury on the 
Monday morning. He had not fallen 
really asleep until the small hours. When 
he awoke, Humphrey was long gone, and 
the breakfast things stood waiting on the 
center-table. And there they were now. 

Humphrey sat behind his roll-top desk, 
back of the railing. Old Mr. Boice, the 
proprietor, was at his own desk, out in 
front. At the first glimpse of his massive 
head and shoulders with the heavy, yellow- 
ish white whiskers falling down on his 
shirt-front, Henry, hesitating on the sill, 
gave a little quick sigh of relief. He let 
himself, moving with a self-consciousness 
that somewhat resembled dignity, through 
the gate in the railing and took his 
chair at the ink-stained pine table that 
served him for a desk. 

He felt Humphrey’s eyes on him, and 
said, “ Good-morning”’ stiffly, without look- 
inground. He snatched at a heap of copy- 
paper, bit his pencil, and made a business 
of writing nothing whatever. 

At eleven, Mr. Boice, who was also 
postmaster, lumbered out and along Simp- 
son Street toward the post-office. Henry, 
discovering himself alone with Humphrey, 
rushed, muttering, to the pressroom and 
engaged Jim Smith, the foreman, in talk, 
which made it possible for that blond little 
man who chewed tobacco to come and sit 
on Henry’s table and talk further. 

Noon came. Humphrey pushed back 
his chair, tapped on the edge of his desk, 
and thoughtfully wrinkled his long face. 
The natural thing was for Henry to come 
along with him for lunch at Stanley’s. He 
didn’t mind for himself. It was quite as 
pleasant to eat alone—in the present cir- 
cumstances, more pleasant. 

Suddenly Henry sprang up, rushed to 
the pressroom, and Humphrey went to 
lunch alone. 

Henry did not appear again at the 
ofice. This was not unusual. Monday 
was a slack day at the office, and much of 
Henry’s work consisted in scouting along 
Simpson Street. 

The unusual thing was the note on 
Humphrey’s desk. Henry had put it on 
top of his papers and weighted it down 
conspicuously with the red-ink bottle. 


I've had to ask Mrs. Henderson and Corinne 
to the rooms to-night for a little party. 
I'll bring them about eight.” 


Pinned to the paper was a five-dollar 

bank-note. 
_ Atsupper-time, Humparey, eating alone 
i Stanley’s, saw a slim, familiar figure 
outside the wide front window. It was 
Henry, dressed in his newest white ducks, 
blue coat newly pressed (while he 
waited at the Swede tailor’s down the 
street), standing stiffly on the curb. 
_ Occasionally he glanced round, peering 
ito the restaurant. He saw Humphrey, 
and knew that Humphrey saw him. 

A youth on a bicycle paused at the 
curb. Through the screen door, H umphrey 
this conversation: 

‘Hello, Hen!” 
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Upon snow-white moun- 


tain-sides grows Silver 
Grain Spruce. From it, 
musical artisans carve 


of their bows. 


realm. 


Starr Phonographs are the creation of world- 
known musical workshops where, fora half- 
century, fine musical instruments have found 
inception, They beautifully play Starr and 
“The Difference is in 
the Tone—and Why,” with address of near- 


ALL other records. 


est store, mailed on request. , 


There are eleven Starr styles, hand- 


some in form and finish, $50 to $300. 


The STARR Piano Company 
Richmond, Indiana 


Branch Stores, Distributors and Dealers 
almost Everywhere 


| 
She St arr Singing Throat} 


tlver Grain Spruce 
—the Master MusicWood ‘i 


With a deep, mellow 
resonance as bewitching 
as the time-hallowed 
tone of the Strad, it 
satisfies your cravings 
for the stored-up treas- 
ures of the musical 


Those century-old violins whose mellow, pure 
strains enchant the music-lover, were fashioned from 
Silver Grain Spruce. Old Masters knew no wood so 
delicately vibrant, so sweetly sensitive to the sweep! 

Today this chosen music-wood 4 
awakens those same exquisite melodies within the ‘ 
Singing Throat” of 


Makers, also, of Starr, Richmond, Trayser and 
Pianos 


Remington Grand, Upright and Player 


The CANADIAN PHONOGRAPH SUPPLY CO. 


td., Distributors, 
» Ontario, 


New Starr Records on sale the 15th 


of each month 


Starr-Sheraton 
Style IX—$300 


Short- Story W riting 
AQOURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: —“Before 
completing the lessons,received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’sHomeCompan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also courses in Pactogia writ- 
ing, Versification an ‘oetics, 
Journalism. In all over One 
Hundred Courses, under = 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell, and other leading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


Dr. Esenwein 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! 
Dept. 85, Mass. 


The price is the on! 


Kal- 


payments, 30 days’ trial. 
shipment, we pay 
Agk for Catalog No, 247 
GALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamases 


Direct to You 
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By Buying at DayS : 
Quality 
—learn what you can save. 
See newest styles, beautiful a 


WHITE ENAMEL 


INCE labor is the biggest 
item of cost in either fin- 

— ishing or refinishing oper- 
ations the wisdom of using and 
specifying finishing materials of 
unquestionable quality is more 
than ever apparent in these days 
of high labor costs: 


4 


~_~]t costs no more to apply good var- 
nish or enamel than the “‘ordinary”’ 
kind, and the difference in the price 
per gallon is trifling. Rooms: finished 
the “Berry”? way combine beauty with 
that lasting quality which insures true 
economy. 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Lux- 
eberry Enamels, Luxeberry wood Fin- 
ishes and Luxeberry Wall Finishes are 
but a few of Berry Brothers’ reliable 
and celebrated. products that discrimin- 
ating users have preferred for sixty 

Write for a copy of our houssbuilders booklet 
hripfal hints on interior decoretion. 


Established 1858" 


Factories: Detroit, Watkervitte, 
San Freacisco 


Every Requirement 
The more your building problems demand of Compo- 
Board, the stronger the proof of the superiority of the 
wood core construction. 
So rigid that it won’t buckle, warp or shrink—so tough 
that it can’t chip, crack or mar. Keeps out cold, heat, and 
s } : moisture. You can use any decorative scheme. 
The Wood Core Does It . 
Be sure you get the genuine Compo-Board. 
Send for sample and interesting booklet. 


The Compo-Board Co., 
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‘Hello, Al!” 

“Doing anything after?” 

“Why—yeah. Got a date.” 

And as the other youth rode off, Henry 
glanced round once more, nervously. 

He was carrying the bamboo stick he 
affected. He twirled this for a moment, 
then wandered out of view. 

But soon he reappeared, entered the 
restaurant, and marched straight back to 
Humphrey’s table. His sensitive lips were 
compressed. He said, “Hello, Hump!” 
and, with only a moment’s hesitation, took 
the chair opposite. Humphrey buried his 
nose in his coffee-cup. 

Henry cleared his throat twice, then, in 
a husky, weak voice, remarked, 

“Get my note?” 

There was a painfully long silence. 

“Yes,” Humphrey replied then; “J 
did.” And went at the pie. 

Henry picked up a corner of the table. 
cloth and twisted it. He had been pale, 
but color was coming now, richly. 

“Well,” he mumbled, “I s’pose we've 
gotta say something about it.” 

necessary,” Humphrey observed 
briskly. 

“Well, but—we’ll have to plan——” 

“Not at all.” 

“You mean—you— 
faltered. 

mean— 
clear, sharp. 

“Sh! Not so loud, Hump.” 

“T mean that since you’ve done this 
extraordinary thing without so much as 
consulting me, I will see it through. I 
don’t want you for one minute to think 


” 


Henry’s voice 


” 


Humphrey’s voice was 


‘that I like it. God knows what it’s going 


to mean—having women running in there! 
My privacy was the only thing I had. 
You’ve chosen to wreck it without a 
by-your-leave. I'll be ready at eight. 
And I'll see that the door of your room 
is shut.”” With which he rose, handed his 
meal-ticket to Mrs. Stanley to be punched, 
and left the restaurant. 

Henry walked the streets, through gath- 
ering clouds of sand-flies, until it was time 
to call at Mrs. Henderson’s. 


They stood on the threshold. 

“This is the shop,’ Henry explained, 
““where Hump works.” 

“How perfectly fascinating!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Henderson. Her quick eyes took in 
lathes, kites, models of gliders, tools. 
“Bring him straight down here. I won't 
stir from this room till he’s explained 
everything.” 

“Hump!” called Henry, with austere 
politeness, up the stairway. ‘‘ Would you 
mind coming down?” 

He came—tall, stooping under the low 
lintel, in spotless white, distant in manner, 
but courteous, firmly courteous. : 

Mrs. Henderson, prowling about, lifted 
a wheel in a frame. 

“What on earth is this thing?” she 
asked. 

“A gyroscope.” 

“What do you do with it?” 

Humphrey wound a long twine about 
the handle and set the wheel spinning. 

“Hold it by the handle,” said he. “Now 
try to wave it around.” 

The apparently simple machine swung 
itself back to the horizontal with a jerk 
so violent that Mrs. Henderson nearly 
lost her footing. Humphrey, with evident 
hesitation, caught her elbow and st 
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Keep the Portratts 
of your Fleroes. 


C,VE them the care they deserve, securely held in a substantial album along with’ 


the pictures of your other friends. 


The multiplicity of sizes in which portraits were made sounded the death-knell 
of the old-fashioned family album—the album that still contains the portraits of the 


bearded soldiers of the sixties. Its gorgeous red plush cover would have gone anyway, 


but the album itself would have lived except for the fact that it could not accommo- 


date its stiff unyielding self to the heavy mounts and the wide variety in sizes and 
shapes in which portraits came to be made. 


Dame fashion decrees now-a-days, however, that prints shall be delivered loose 
in handsome folders or lightly tipped by the corners on thin mounts, from which 
they are easily removable. This makes it possible to preserve them permanently in 
an album and we have provided one for the purpose. 


The clever thing about the Eastman Portrait 
Album is that each opening provides, by means of 
masks, for two or more different sizes of prints, thus 
accommodating 87% of all the sizes now made. 

They provide for 48 prints and will accommo- 
date extra leaves to double this capacity. 

There is nothing of the gaudy about them. The 
covers are black grain leather with the one word, 
‘*Portraits,’’ gold stamped in the corner. The leaves 
are in neutral tints; the workmanship excellent, 


Sold both by ‘‘The Photographer in your town’ 
and photographic dealers. A little circular de- 
scribing them in detail will be mailed on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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le 
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ntly brilliant gem tine 
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to meteh | it 


A distinctly new cluster of 

unpaid loan diamonds 
effect of solitaire of glittering 
Hancy. New effect with platinum 
like top. Try to match et sixty 
per cent more. 7) = 50 
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Sent on Approval 


We will be glad to send you, pre- 
paid, on approval and without obligations, 
any of our ains for FREE en ATION. 

= for yourself — examine th fore you 
to buy. Liberty Bonds accepted 2 as cash. 


Guaranteed Cash Loans 


Diamonds bought here are like insurance 
You know what yes can for 
ou buy. See our Cash Back Guarantees. 


Send the Coupon! 


Hundreds of yg oy bargains are listed in 

ite for it today. Not just one 

wality of damon: nds in 

is remarkable bullet Your name and address 
on the coupon is eoough, ‘but write NOW. 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons Post Obes 
1032 DeRoy 


Keferences b Deposit Re 
tional Bank, Marine Rational Bank and any Pitts- 
burgh Daily’. Newspa 


Jos. De Roy & Sens, 1032 De Roy Bldg, Pittsburch, Pa. 
Gaatiewen: — Please send me, absolutely free and prepaid, 
‘our new Bargain Bulletin of diamonds, watches and o ther 
is distinctly understood that I assume no obliga- 


Nanne. 
Address..... 


EVE WATER 


benefits weak, ened: eyes, and is an ideal 
al eye wash. (ood since 1795. Keep your eyes 
well and they will help keep you. 


25c ; 


JOHN L. SONS & CO. 
144 River St. Troy, N. Y. 


A ] We pave 
nalysis Free give 
will ys you how to line up talents 

wie wo send practical experience. he anal is free. 
send name and address. You'll be under no obligations, 


School of Correspondence 
Dept. G- 1048 Chicago. U.S. A. 


| in “The Pirates.” 


her. She turned her eyes up to his, laugh- 
ing, all interest. 

“Sit right down in that chair and 
explain it to me!’ she cried. “‘How on 
earth did it dothat? It’suncanny!” And, 
with a light little spring, she seated herself 
on a work-bench. 

When Henry showed Corinne up the 
stairs, Humphrey was talking with an 
eager interest that had not before been 
evident in him. And Mrs. Henderson 
was listening, interrupting him where his 
easy flow of scientific terms and mechanical 
axioms ran too fast for her. 

Henry’s pulse beat faster. Suddenly, 
the pleasantly arranged old barn looked, 
felt different. Charm had entered it. And 
the exciting possibility of fellowship—a 
daring fellowship. He was up in the living- 
room now. Corinne was moving lazily, 
comfortably about. She found the kitchen 
cupboard and exclaimed. 

‘Mildred,’ she called down the stairs, 
in her rich, drawling voice, “‘come right 
up here—the cutest thing!” 

To which Mrs. Henderson cooly replied: 

“Don’t bother me with cute things now. 
Play with Henry and keep quiet.” 

And Humphrey’s voice droned on down 
there. Henry dropped on the piano-stool. 
Corinne was certainly less indifferent. 
A little. 

He struck chords; all he knew. He 
hummed a phrase of the colonel’s song in 
“Patience.” 

Corinne drew a chair to the end of the 
keyboard and settled herself comfortably. 

“Sing something,” she said. ‘‘I like 
your voice.” 

“Tt’s no good,” said he, flushing with 
delight. Surely her interest was growing. 
He added, “‘I’d a lot rather hear you.” 
But then, when she smilingly shook her 
head, promptly broke into, 


“Tf you want a receipt for that popular mystery 
Known to the world as a heavy dragoon, 

Take all the remarkable people of history, 
Rattle them off to a popular tune.” 


It is the trickiest and most brilliant 
patter-song ever written, I think, not 
even excepting the major-general’s song 
Which, by the way, 
Henry sang next. 

“How on earth can you remember all 
those words?” Corinne murmured. ‘And 
the way you get your tongue around 
them! I could never do it.” 

“T know hundreds of ’em,”’ 
expansively, and sang on. 

It was an opportunity he had not fore- 
seen during this dreadful day. But here 
it was, and ‘he seized it. The stage was 
set for his kind of thing—all at once, as 
if by the merest accident. For the first 
time since the awkward Sunday morning 
on the beach, he was able to turn on full 
the faucet that controlled his “charm.” 
And he turned it on full. He had parlor 
tricks. Out of amateur-opera experience, 


he said 


a\he had picked up a superficial knack at 


in | comedy dancing. He did all he knew. 
er | He taught an absurd little team song and 
dance to Corinne, with Mrs. Henderson 
(who had at last come up) improvising at 
the piano. And Corinne, flushed and 
pretty, clung to his hand and laughed 
herself speechless. Once, in her desperate 
confusion over the steps, she sank to the 
floor and sai in a merry heap until Henry 


Relieve your 
foot troubles 


Misplaced bones cause most foot troubles, 
Fallen arches cause = in feet, legs, thighs, 
and back. Lowered bones pressing on the 
sole cause Callouses. Misaligned bones cause 
run-over heels. 
Wizard Adjustable 


lapping pockets. Any adjust. 

t needed easily made, 

Wizards are soft, flexible, 
featherlight and feel + No 

metal—no breaking in. Each 

device made separate or 

combined for cases with 

more than one trouble. 

Forsale by shoe dealers, 

If not by yours, write us, . 

Ask for *‘Orthopraxy of the Foot."* A 

simple treatise on foot troubles. Free. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1622 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. =— 


SEXOLOGY - 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
ledge a Young Have. 
ledge a Y: — Have. 


Medical 


4 


Write for People’s and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


lifted her up. Then Henry imitated 


Mother i is the 
Home Doctor 


Almost daily she is confronted with a 
little hospital work — cut fingers, bruises, 
burns and various preventive measures 
against children’s ills. She must be pre- 
pared to take just the right remedial measure 
promptly and for that reason should: always 
have Absorbine, Jr. at hand. 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRACE V5 TAI 
is quite a complete first-aid cabinet in itself. It 
cleanses and heals cuts, bruises, sores and wounds. 
It kills germs and is a dependable spray or gargle for 
sore throat. It reduces swellings and inf inflammation 
promptly and gives quick relief from aches and pains. 
Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, clean, 
efficient household necessity for 
busy mother—only a few drops are 
required at an application. 
Many competent chemical labor- 
atories have made tests of 
Absorbine, Jr., and have approved it. 
Detailed reports mailed on req 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 
to your address upon receipt of 10: 
in stamps. 
W. F. P. D. 
66 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Frank Daniels singing ‘‘The Man with 
an Elephant on his Hands,” and H. C. 
Barnabee singing “The Sheriff of Notting- 
ham,” and DeWolf Hopper doing ‘Casey 
at the Bat.” All were clever bits; the 
“Casey” exceptionally so. They ap- 
plauded him. Even Humphrey, watching 
Mrs. Henderson’s flashing little hands, 
clapped a little. 

Once Humphrey went rather moodily 
toa window and peered out. 

Mrs. Henderson followed him, slipped 
her hand through his arm, asked quietly, 

“Who lives across the alley?” 

“It’s the Presbyterian parsonage,” he 
replied, slightly grim. 


It was after midnight when they set 
out, whispering, giggling a little in the 
alley, for Chestnut Avenue. 

“These sand-flies are fierce,” said Henry. 
“You girls better take our handkerchiefs.” 

They circled on lawns to avoid the 
swirling, crunching, softly suffocating 
douds of insects. At the corner of Chest- 
nut and Simpson, they stopped short. Mrs. 
Henderson, pressing the handkerchief to 
her face, clung in humorous helplessness 
to Humphrey’s arm. 

He looked down at her. Suddenly he 
stooped, gathered her up in his arms as 
if she were a child, and carried her clear 
through the plague into the shadows of 
Chestnut Avenue. 

Henry, running with Corinne pressing 
close on his arm, caught a glimpse of his 
face. The expression on it added a touch of 
alarm to the pean of joy in Henry’s brain. 
They stepped within the Henderson screen 
door to say good-night. 

“Let’s do something to-morrow night— 
walk or go biking or row on the lake,” said 
Mrs. Henderson. ‘‘You two had better 
come down for dinner. Any time after six.” 

“How about you?” Henry whispered 
to Corinne. ‘‘Do you want me to come? 
Will and Fred——” 

Corinne’s firm, long hand slipped for 
amoment into his. He gripped it. The 
pressure was returned. 

“Don’t be silly!” she breathed, close 
to his ear. 


The sand-flies served as an excuse for 
silence between Humphrey and Henry on 
the walk back. Nevertheless, the silence 
was awkward. It held until they were up 
in the curiously, hauntingly empty living- 
room. 

Humphrey scraped his pipe. 

Henry, rather surprisingly ‘unhappy 
again, was moving toward a certain closed 

oor. 

“Tell me,” said Humphrey gruffly, 
slowly, “where is Mister Arthur V. 
Henderson?” 

“He travels for the Camman Company, 
reapers and binders and plows.” 

Humphrey very deliberately lighted his 
pipe. 


Henry moved on toward the closed 
door. Emotions were stirring uncomfort- 
ably within him. And conflicting impulses. 
Suddenly he shot out a muffled “Good- 
night,” and entered the bedroom, shutting 
the door after him. 

An hour later, Humphrey—a gaunt 

e in nightgown and slippers, pipe in 
mouth—tapped at that door. : 

Henry, only half undressed, flushed of 
face, quickly opened it. 

_ Humphrey looked down in surprise at a 
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Good Music Is 
Meant For All 


Great composers do not write for the 
rich alone. They have no intention 
that price shall keep their masterpieces 
out of the home of any man, woman, or 
child who has an ear for fine music. 


The policy of the CENTURY EDITION is in 
perfect agreement with the democratic spirit 
of all musicians. It eliminates the price bug- 
aboo. It places a choice collection of classic 
and modern standard compositions for voice, 
piano, and violin within the reach of every 
singer or player, student or teacher, at the 
incredibly low price of ten cents a copy. 


What selection is it you now wish to play or to 
teach? Is it the famous Cradle Song from 
Jocelyn? Is it the sprightly Air de Ballet 
by Chaminade; Tschaikowsky’s haunting Song 
Without Words; Beethoven’s majestic Fare- 


ts well to the Piano; 
or the Humoresque 
by Dvorak ? 


“Most of the best standard 
compositions—nearly 2000— 
are in the CENTURY EDI- 
TION. Youcan get them at any 
music-store and you will have to 

’ pay only ten cents a copy. . 


CENTURY EDITION is printed by 
an expensive lithograph process which elim- 
inates all imperfections and makes possible 
clear, easy reading. Every copy is perfect 
and printed on full-size sheet music paper 
of the finest standard quality. . 


You usually have to pay from 25c to $1.00a 

> copy for your music. Yet you get none 

that is more carefully revised, more care- 

fully fingered, more beautifully engraved 

and printed, more representative of what 

is best in music than you get in the 
CENTURY EDITION. 


Dimes count today as they seldom have 
counted béfore. So you’d better in- 
vestigate thee CENTURY EDITION, 
especially as you can do so at any 
music- store, serving your best inter- 
ests. You should get CENTURY EDI- 
TION music from your dealer. Please do 
so. He will be glad to give you a Cat- 
alog, FREE. 


If your dealer 
asn’t a 
CENTURY 
catalog, send 
us his name 
and address. 
We will send 
you a catalog 
Sree. 


CENTURY 
MUSIC PUB. CO. 
239 West 40th St. 
New York City 


shows how youcan become a skilled 
layer - piano or organ in your 


Ploma granted. Write 


your finest furniture— 
thus preserving its beauty and life. 


O€dar 


Cleans, dusts, polishes—all in one—and leaves 
no trace of oil or gum in the most intricate 
carved recess. 

At your dealers « 25c to $3.00 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Chicago - Toronto - Londen 


page “How to iano or 
INN CONSERVATORY, Studio C 11, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Little Robert Taylor 
was born with deformed 
feet. Plaster paris casts were 
used without success—so he 
was brought to the McLain San- 
itarium. His parents’ letter tells 
the story: 

“We are more than thankful for what you did in 
straightening Robert's feet. Of course his feet are 
terribly scarred from the plaster casts, but there are 
no scars from your work on him. His feet are so 
straight; and he runs, jumps and does anything any 

boy can do.”* Mr. & John W. Taylor 

1516 So, Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
This is not a selected case—neither is the result 
unusual, In correcting this deformity no plaster 
paris or general anaesthesia was used. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private In- 

stitution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of children 
and young adults afflicted 
with Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 
and Curvature, Hip Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc. 

Our book, ““Deformities and 
Paralysis”; also ‘Book of 
References”, free on request. 
Write for them. 
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DU ATAERICAN INDUSTRIES 
> 


The Gift of Gifts 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


That it has the delicate mellowness of old elephant ivory is but one 
attribute of Ivory Py-ra-lin. 


There is in this exquisite All-American product a richness—a beauty 
—a weightiness—such as always distinguishes the solid from the sham— 
an atmosphere of quality recognizable instantly to the connoisseur. 


For baby’s dressing table or the boudoir of the more mature nothing 
could be more appropriate than a toilet set of this most dainty material. 


The better stores show a wide selection. 


Brochure upon request. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 
725 Broadway 


An. all-upholstered 


easy 

chair of unusual luxuri- 
ousness. The legs are of 
solid mahogany; the loose 
cushion is of softest down 
lation. 


over a spring found 


New York 


ere is solid comfort in Kar- 

pen Furniture—the comfort of 

luxurious lines that fit every curve 

of your body and of thick, soft 

cushioning into which you sink deep 
and restfully. 


| morning. 


Hundreds of tiny, wonderfully flex- 
ible springs, are a vital part of the | 
upholstery in 


Karpen Furniture 


Ask your dealer to show you Kar- 
pen Furniture, or send us 14c for 
illustrated book No.911 of Karpen 
Furniture, in period and modern 
styles, obtainable singly or in suites. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


A Chicago 


Cosmopolitan for November, tory , 


| fully packed trunk and suitcase, and a heap 
_ of bundles tied with odd bits of twine— 
| sofa-cushions, old clothes, what not. 


“What’s all this?” 

“Well—I just thought I’d go in the 
“Don’t be a darn fool!’ 
“But—but”—Henry threw out pro. 

testing hands—“I know I’m no good at 

all these fussy things. I’d just spoil 
your——” 

“That’s all disposed of, Hen.’”’ A some- 
what wry smile wrinkled the long face, 
“Mildred Henderson’s running it, 
parently. There’s a certain Mrs. Olson 
who is to come in mornings and clean up, 
And—oh, yes; I’ve got a lot of change for 
you. Your share was eighty-five cents.” 

There was a long silence. 

“We're different kinds,” said Humphrey, 
“About as different as they make ’em. 
But that, in itself, isn’t a bad thing.” 

He thrust out his hand. Henry clasped 
it, gulped down an all but uncontrollable 
uprush of feeling, looked down at his feet. 

Humphrey stalked back to his room. 

Thus began the odd partnership of 
Weaver and Calverly. Though are not 
all partnerships odd? 

The next Henry Calverly story, 
The Stimulant, will appear 
in December Cosmopolitan. 


Myself and Others 


(Continued from page 75) 


The benefit program was full of good 
things. Scovel sang Tosti’s ‘‘Good-bye” 
accompanied by the dear, kind-hearted 
composer. Sarasate played. Saint-Saéns 
assisted, and, by what my father, who was 
an interested spectator, called my “ happy 
audacity,” “Les Brébis de Panurge” also 
proved successful, though there was a 
contretemps. Febvre, accustomed through- 
out his artistic career toa prompt-box, sud- 
denly realized its absence, and was so taken 
aback that he skipped the most important 
explanatory scene and I, playing in French 
for the first time, had to transpose the 
lines in order to start the scene anew— 
after two rehearsals only. Febvre whis- 
pered: ‘Merci. Quel aplomb!” 

In the evening, Monsieur Johnson, ra- 
diant at the amount of “stuffing” pro- 
vided for the French bed, invited me to 
dine at his little house. Besides Madame 
Johnson, the party consisted of Chevalier 
Scovel, handsome and blond; Henn 
Rochefort, a talkative man with a tuft of 
white hair; Saint-Saéns, and the swash- 
buckling General Boulanger—the latter 
and Henri Rochefort being just fresh from 
the failure of their attempted coup d’étal. 
Rochefort did the talking for both. Bou- 
langer, that night, was silent and taciturn, 
but a striking figure with his piercing blue 
eyes and pointed red beard. 

He had fought with distinction in the 
Franco-Prussian War and had gradually 
climbed to the position of War minister, 
and it was while he held that office that his 
fire-eating attitude toward Germany in the 
crisis of 1887 made him a popular idol. 
The citizens acclaimed him as the right 
and only man to avenge the nation for 
their unforgetable reverses at the hands of 
the Prussians. Odes were written, 
songs were composed in his honor and 
sung all over the boulevards and in the 
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The from Rigo lotto 


Ciccolini, Alcock, Verlet and Middle- direct comparison between their liv- 
ton have sung this world-famed num- ing voices and their Re-Created 
ber for the New Edison in a way voices has proved this to be true. 
that will stir.your emotions to the The illustration is from an actual 
uttermost depths. The New Edison photograph of this test. Only the 
Re-Creates their performance with New Edison can sustain such a 
absolute realism. The acid test of test. 


NEW EDISON 


‘‘ The Phonograph with a Soul’? 
Visit the Edison Dealer in your vicinity and “Music’s Re-Creation,” and a complimentary 
ask him to let you hear the Quartet from copy of the new musical magazine, “Along 
Rigoletto. Write us for the brochure, Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 
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Everywhere in business there 

is need tor the man who knows 
Higher Accounting. ‘To meet the 
competitive conditions that exist to- 
day, waste must be eliminated, accurate 


cost systems must be installed, economies must be put into effect and 
the management must have the whole situation charted and shown in 


figures whenever wanted. 


To analyze a business in this exhaustive 


way, a man must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to 
the legal aspects of commerce. 


Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of Expert Accountants. 


That shows where opportunity is. 


Write today for information about the course in 


Higher Accounting given by the LaSalle Extension University. 


LaSalle Students 
and Graduates 


can now be found employed in the exec- 
utive departments of practically all the 
large railroads, business houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cerns can be named in each of which 
100 to 900 or more LaSalle students or 
graduates from our several specialized 
departments are employed in _ re- 
sponsible positions. For instance— 


Pennsylvania R.R. . . . 913 
American Telegraph & Tele- 
U.S. Steel Corporation 50 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R 564 
Armour & Company 162 
Chicago & N.W 392 
Ford Motor Company ~ ~<a 
Swift & Company 
Standard Oil Company . . 140 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
rations employing 50 to 100 or more 
aSalle students or graduates are the 
following: 
Western Electric Company 
International Harvester Co. 
. F. Goodrich Company 
Wells Fargo Express Company 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
and every important railroad company 
in the United States. 
ore than 125,000 men in active 
business life including a large number 
of corporation officials have been en- 
rolled and are reaping the benefits of 
LaSalle training and service. Over 20,- 
900 new students now enroll annually. 
The LaSalle organization consists of 
800 people, including a staff of 300 busi- 
ness experts, professional men, text 
writers, special lecture writers, in- 
structors and assistants. LaSalle stu- 
dents and graduates occupying re- 
— positions can found 
throughout the entire English speak- 
ing world. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privi- 
lege of calling on our staff of experts in 
any department at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University isaclearing house 
of business information and through 
its many highly specialized depart- 
ments is organized and equipped to ren- 
der a practical and distinctive service 
which cannot be supplied by any other 
institution of similar character. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will 
give you their direct personal instruction by mail, guiding 
you step by step until you have mastered this paying 
profession. You will study text books, lectures and ac- 
counting methods prepared by authorities—men who are 
actually employed or retained as expert advisers by 
leading industries. The underlying principles and the 
most modern methods of Business Analysis and Organi- 
zation, and the Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Com- 
mercial Law and Scientific Management all made clear. 
You will be given special preparation for the C. P. A. 
examinations and made ready to command a higher 
salary or to enter business as a Consulting Accountant. 
You can get all this in your spare time while you hold 
your present position. How better could you use your 
hours of leisure ? 


Easy Terms 


No large fees. No large sum to pay down. ‘This instruc- 
tion is offered on a convenient monthly payment plan. 
Our courses are for the ambitious man no matter how 
small his present income. Send the coupon below for full, 
detailed information. 


Mail The Coupon Today 


Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours. At least 
send for information about this course which has helped so many 
men to rise quickly to positions of greater profit and prestige and 
which you can easily master by home study. 

No matter where you may be or what position you may hold, 
LaSalle Extension University can put you on the road to greater 
success. This has been proved by the record of its students and 
graduates. The information we will send will tell you just what 
knowledge you require to become proficient intHigher Accounting 
and how we teach you in the shortest possible time. It will point 
out the possibilities that are wide open to the man who has the 
training demanded by large business organizations. We will also 
send our book “* Ten Years’ Promotion In One.” Mail the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 1155-H 


Without cost or obligation on my part, piease send me particulars re- 
your Home Study Course of Training in Higher Accounting and 
py of your valuable book for ambitious 


gardin, 


your Consulting Service. 


: _ Also a co 
men, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One. 


hicago, Illinois 
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various places of amusement. 
entitled ‘‘C’est Boulanger qwil nous faut” 


-was the most popular. 


“‘Le brave général” and his black horse 
—‘The Man on Horseback,” as he was 
called—dominated French politics for a 
time by his marvelous personality, and 
fear was even aroused for the security of 
the republic. Indeed, it was common talk 
that if he had taken advantage of the hour 
and. immediately placed himself at the 
head of the malcontents, he might have 
made himself master of France, but he 
let the golden opportunity slip and failed 
when he made his belated effort. He fled 
from Paris to London to escape arrest. 
Thenceforward, he was exiled, and spent 
the remainder of his life between Brussels 
and Jersey, building in the latter place 
a pretentious stucco Italian castle with 
turquoise-and-yellow embellishments—ex- 
actly what I should have expected of 
him. It looked oddly out of harmony 
with its surroundings in St. Brelade’s Bay, 
where it was located, for the granite 
manor-houses and thatched farms seem 
the proper style of architecture for the 
Channel Isles. 

He had an ardent love-affair with a 
Madame de Bonnemain whom, I think, 
he eventually married. There were several 
echoes of the Boulangist movement, but 
the psychological moment had passed, and 
soon his dramatic attempt was forgotten, 
and he dropped out of the public eye. A 
few years later, the world was startled by 
the news of his tragic death. He had 
blown out his brains in the cemetery at 
Brussels, on the grave of the woman he 
had worshiped with more devotion than 
he was generally deemed capable of, she 
having died in Belgium a few months 
before. He has always impressed me as 
the D’Artagnan of French history. 

Till that evening at Monsieur Johnson’s, 
I had never met Henri Rochefort, but, 
like everyone, knew of him as a man 
bitterly opposed to those in power, always 
vituperating and fighting his government, 
and airing his views so energetically in the 
French press that, at last, he was forced 
to start and edit a journal of his own— 
“ L’Intransigéant”—in order to give vent 
to his spleen. His cruel eyes, pale scarred 
face and disagreeable harsh voice repelled 
me instantly. He was an habitual duelist, 
but dueling seemed the natural sequence 
of any difference of opinion at that time 
in France. Boulanger had fought a 
duel also after some explosive utterances 
while he was député—but what French- 
man who indulges in too great liberty of 
speech has not? 

Rochefort’s lovely niece was at the 
dinner-party, I remember. He seemed 
sincerely fond of her, so I suppose he had 
a tender side to his nature. He laid down 
the law incessantly throughout dinner, 
unchallenged by the other guests, which 
perhaps accounts for his being a com- 
parative dove that evening, and sucking 
the eternal lozenges with which he vainly 
tried to soften his grating voice instead 
of cracking them, as some one whispered 
to me he did when on the war-path. 
dare say he crunched a whole box of 
lozenges over the failure of General 
Boulanger’s attempted coup d’état, for 
Henri Rochefort was his guide, counselor, 
and friend. 

The next instalment of Myself and Others 
will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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The Eagle 


(Continued from page 57) 


living creature could approach him. He 
arrested his ascent and began to circle 
slowly on still rigid wings, surveying the 
rth. 
But now he received, for the first time, a 
shock. Hitherto, the most astounding 
happenings had failed to startle him, but 
now a pang of something very like fear 
shot through his stout heart. A little to 
southward of the city, he saw a vast, pale- 
yellow, elongated form rising swiftly, with- 
out any visible effort, straight into the sky. 
Had he ever seen a sausage, he would have 


thought that this yellow monster was , 
shaped like one. Certain fine cords de- | 


scended from it, reaching all the way to the 
earth, and below its middle hung a basket 
with a man init. It rose to a height some 
hundreds of feet beyond the level on which 
the eagle had been feeling himself supreme. 
Then it came to rest and hung there, sway- 
ing slowly in the mild wind. 

His apprehension speedily giving way to 
injured pride, the eagle flew upward in 
short, steep spirals as fast as his wings 
could drive him. Not till he could once 
more look down upon the fat back of the 
glistening yellow monster did he regain his 
mood of unruffled calm. He regained only 
to have it stripped from him, a minute 
later, with tenfold lack of ceremony. For 
far above him—so high that even his un- 
daunted wings would never venture 
thither—he heard a fierce and terrible hum- 
ming sound. He saw something like a 
colossal bird—or, rather, it was more sug- 
gestive of « dragon-fly than a bird—speed- 
ing toward him, with never a single beat of 
its vast yellow wings. Its speed was ap- 
palling. The eagle was afraid—but not 
with any foolish panic. He knew that even 
as a sparrow would be to him, so would he 
be to this unheard-of sovereign of the skies. 
Therefore, it was possible the sovereign of 
the skies would ignore him and seek a more 
worthy opponent. Yes; it was hedding 
toward the giant sausage. And the sausage, 
plainly, had no stomach for the encounter. 
It seemed to shrink suddenly, and, with 
sickening lurches, it began to descend, as if 
strong hands were tugging upon the cords 
which anchored it to earth. The eagle 
winged off modestly to one side, but not far 
enough to miss anything of the stupendous 
encounter which he felt was coming. Here, 
at last, were events of a strangeness and a 
terror to move even his cool spirit out of its 
indifference. 

Now the giant insect was near enough 
for the eagle to mark that it had eyes on the 
under sides of its wings—immense, round, 
colored eyes, red and white and blue. Its 
shattering hum shook the eagle’s nerves, 
steady and seasoned as they were. Slant- 
ing slightly downward, it darted straight 
toward the sausage, which was now wallow- 
ing flatly in its convulsive efforts to de- 
scend. At the same time, the eagle caught 
sight of another of the giant birds, or in- 
sects, somewhat different in shape and 
color from the first, darting up from the 
opposite direction. Was it, too, he won- 
dered, coming to attack the terrified 
Sausage or to defend it? 

Before he could find an answer to this 
exciting question, the first monster had 
arrived directly above the sausage and was 
arcling over it at some height, glaring down 
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upon it with those great staring eyes of its 
wings. Something small and dark dropped 
from between the wings and struck the 
sausage fairly in the back. Instantly, with 
a tremendous, windy roar, the sausage van- 
ished in a sheet of flame. The monster, far 
above it, rocked and plunged in the uprush 
of tormented -air, the waves of which 
reached even to where the eagle hung 
poised, and forced him to flap violently in 
order to keep his balance against them. 

A few moments later, the second monster 
arrived. The eagle saw at once that the 
two were enemies. The first dived head- 
Jong at the second, spitting fire with a loud 
and dreadful rap- 
rap-rapping noise 
from its strange 
blunt muzzle. The 
two circled round 
each other, and over 
and under each 
other, at a speed 
which made even 
the eagle dizzy with 
amazement; and he 
saw that it was 
something more 
deadly than fire which spurted from their 
blunt snouts; for every now and then small 
things which traveled too fast for him to see 
twanged past him with a vicious note which 
he knew for the voice of death. He edged 
discreetly further away. Evidently, this 
battle of the giants was dangerous to 
spectators. His curiosity was beginning 
to get sated. He was on the point of 
leaving the danger-area altogether when 
the dreadful duel came suddenly to an 
end. 

He saw the second monster plunge drunk- 
enly, in wild, ungoverned lurches, and then 
drop head first, down, down, down, straight 
as a stone, till it crashed into the earth 
and instantly burst into flame. He saw 
the great, still eyes of the victor staring 
down inscrutably upon the wreck of its 
foe. Then he saw it whirl sharply—tilting 
its rigid wings at so steep an angle that 
it almost seemed about to overturn—and 
dart away again in the direction from 
which it had come. 

And then he saw the reason for this 
swift departure. A flock of six more 
monsters, of the breed of the one just 
slain, came darting up from the south, 
humming viciously, to take vengeance for 
their comrade’s destruction. 

The eagle had no mind to await them. 
He had had enough of wonders, and the 
call in his heart had suddenly grown clear 
and intelligible. Mounting still upward 
till he felt the air growing thin beneath 
his wing-beats, he headed northward as 
fast as he could fly. He had no more 
Interest in the amazing panorama which 
unrolled beneath him, in the thundering 
and screaming flights of shell which sped 
past in the lower strata of the air. He was 
intent only upon gaining the wild solitudes 
of which he dreamed. Sometimes he 
marked others of the monsters which he 
so dreaded, journeying, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in flocks, but always with the 
same implacable directness of flight, always 
with that angry and menacing hum which, 
of all the sounds he had ever heard, alone 
had power to shake his bold heart. He 
Noticed that sometimes the sky all- about 
these monsters would be filled with sudden 
bursts of fleecy cloud, looking soft as wool; 
and once he saw one of these apparently 
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next story, 


On the Heights, 


will appear in 
December Cosmopolitan. 


harmless clouds burst full on the nose of 
one of the monsters, which instantly flew 
apart and went hurtling down to earth 
in spinning fragments. But he was no 
longer curious. He gave them all as wide 
a berth as possible and sped on, without 
delaying to note their triumphs or their 
defeats. 

At last, the earth grew green again below 
him. The monsters, the smoke, the shells, 
the flames, the thunders were gradually 
left behind, and, far ahead at last, he saw 
the sea, flashing gold and sapphire beneath 
the summer sun. Soon, for he flew swiftly, 
it was almost beneath him. His heart 
exulted at the sight. 
Then, across that 
stretch of gleaming 
tide, he saw a dim 
line of cliffs—white 
cliffs, such cliffs as 
he desired. 

But at this point, 
when he was so near 
his goal, that fate 
which had always 
loved to juggle with 
him, decided to 
show him a new one of her tricks. Two 
more monsters appeared, diving steeply 
from the blue above him. One was pur- 
suing the other. Quite near him, the 
pursuer overtook its quarry, and the two 
spat fire at each other with that strident 
rap-rap-rapping sound which he so dis- 
liked. He swerved as wide as possible 
from the path of their terrible combat, 
and paid no heed to its outcome. But, as 
he fled, something struck him near the tip 
of his left wing. 

The shock went through him like a 

needle of ice or fire, and he dropped, 
leaving a little cloud of feathers in the 
air above him to settle slowly after him. 
He turned once completely over as he 
fell. But presently, with terrific effort, 
he succeeded in regaining a partial balance. 
~He could no longer fully support himself, 
still less continue his direct flight; but he 
managed to keep on an even keel and to 
delay. his fall. He knew that to drop into 
the sea below him was certain death. But 
he also marked that the sea was dotted 
with peculiar-looking ships—long, narrow, 
dark ships, which traveled furiously, 
vomiting black smoke and carrying a 
white mass of foam in their teeth. With 
bold decision, he made his choice. Sup- 
porting himself with the last ounce of his 
strength till one of these rushing ships 
was. just about to pass below him, he let 
himself drop, and landed, sprawling, on 
the deck. 

Half stunned though he was, he re- 
covered himself almost instantly, clawed 
up to his feet, steadied himself with 
outstretched wings against the pitch- 
ing of the deck, and defied, with steady, 
undaunted eye and threatening beak, 
a tall figure in blue, white-capped and 
gold-braided, which stood smiling down 
upon him. 


Hurst’s 


“By Jove,” exclaimed Sub-Lieutenant 
James Smith, of H. M. S. Miranda, “here 
is luck! Uncle Sam’s own chicken, which 
he’s sent us as a mascot till his ships can 
get over and take a hand in the game 
with us! Delighted to see you, old bird! 
You’ve come to the right spot, you have, 
and we'll do the best we can to make you 
comfortable.” 
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| The Restless Sex 


| (Continued from page 83) 


“Oh dear! Helen and I are dining out. 
It’s a party. We all go to the ball. But, 
Jim, do get a costume of some sort and 
come to the caricaturists’ ball. Will you? 
It’s the Ball of the Gods—and it is sure to 
be amusing. Will you come?” 

He didn’t seem to think he could, but 

she insisted so eagerly, and promised to 
have an invitation at his hotel for him 
by = o'clock, that he laughed and said 
he’ 
‘Everybody artistic will be there,” she 
explained, delighted. ‘‘ You’ll meet a lot of 
men you know. And the pageant will be 
wonderful! I shall be in it. So will Helen. 
We are going as a pair of Burmese idols— 
just gold all over—you know?” She took 
the stiff attitude of the wonderful Burmese 
idol, and threw back her slender hands. 
“This sort of thing, Jim. Tiny gold bells 
on our ankles and that wonderful golden- 
filigree head-dress.’’ She was in wonderful 
spirits; she caught his arm and hand and 
persuaded him into a two-step, humming 
the air. ‘You dance very nicely, Jim.” 

Heien called through the door, 

“You've scarcely time to dress.” 

“Oh, I must run!” she cried, turned to 
Cleland, audaciously offered her lips, al- 
most defiantly. 

“We're quite safe, Jim, if we can do this 
so innocently.” She laughed. “You 
adorable boy! Oh, Jim, you’re mine now, 
and I’ll never let you go away again!” 

As he went out, he met Grismer face to 
face. The blood leaped hotly in his 
cheeks; Grismer’s golden eyes opened in 
astonishment. 

““Cleland—by all the gods!” he said, 
offering his hand. 

Cleland took it, looked into Grismer’s 
handsome face. 

“How are you, Grismer,” he said pleas- 
antly. And passed on out of the front door. 


XX 


CLELAND dined by himself in the lively, 
crowded café of the Hotel Rochambeau— 
a somber, taciturn young man, still upset 
by his encounter with Grismer, still brood- 
ing impotent resentment against what 
Stephanie had done. Yet, in spite of this, 
the thrill of seeing her again persisted, fill- 
ing him with subdued excitement. 

He realized that the pretty, engaging 
college girl he had left three years ago had 
developed into an amazingly lovely being 


‘|with a delicately vigorous and decisive 
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beauty of her own, quite unexpected by 
him. But there was absolutely no shy- 
ness, no awkwardness, no self-conscious- 
ness in her undisguised affection for him; 
the years had neither altered nor subdued 
her innocent acceptance of their relation- 
ship, nor made her less frank, less confi- 
dent, or less certain of it and of the happy 
security it meant for both. 

In spite of her twenty-one years, her 
'}education, her hospital experience, Steph- 
‘|anie, in this regard, was a little girl still. 
For her, the glamour of the schoolboy Rover and Moasles aed ts a valuable aid tn, the treatment of 
had not departed from Cleland with the yl best recommendation is its 37 years of successful 
advent of his manhood. He was still to| | se. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
her the wonderful and desirable playmate,| cresctene Antis Theat Druggiete throat, of 
the miraculous new brother, the exalted,| prey Shey barm you. 
'|adored youth of her girlhood, the beloved 

and ideal of their long separation—all she orl 
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fa’al affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once, 

In asthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat and stops 
the cough, assuring restful nights. 
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Stoves, Irons, Hair 
Dryers, Electric Lan- 
terns, Electric Fans, 
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had on earth that represented a substitute | 
for kin and family ties and home. 

That her loyal heart was still the tender, | 
impulsive, youthful heart of a girl was | 
plain enough to him. The frankness of | 
her ardor, her instant happy surrender, her 
clinging to him in a passion of gratitude 
and delight—all told him her story. But 
it made what she had done with Grismer 
the more maddening and inexplicable; and 
at every thought of it, a gust of jealousy 
swept him. 

He ate his dinner, scarcely conscious of 
the jolly tumult round him, and presently 
went up-stairs to his rooms to rummage in 
one of his trunks for a costume—souvenir 
of some ancient Latin Quarter revelry— 
Closerie des Lilas or Quat’z Arts, perhaps. 

Under his door had been thrust an en- 
velop containing a card bearing his invita- 
tion, and Stephanie had written on it: 


It will all be spoiled if you are not there. 
Don’t forget that you’ll have to dress as a god 
of sorts. All other costumes are barred. 


If This on 
Your Wedding Night! 


age had gone to change into her traveling dress. A few moments later he 
found her in her room — the woman he had just made his wife — and 
his best friend — What would you have done? What did he do? 


Find out from the story by 


O. HENRY 


Across the dark war clouds that hover over the world today, there is one 
ray of light that cheers and heartens—it is O. HENRY. 

England is reading him and loving him as she never did before. France 
is turning to him to lighten her sorrow. 

They are reading O. Henry to remember that human nature is not really 
wicked and depraved—that life may be glad and sweet. 

He has stood the greatest of all tests. He is the writer whom we love best to have near 
us in times of tragedy and darkness. He is oneofus. He is writing about our own people 
and the country we love. 

With swift, sure strokes he drives his story home every time. _ Never a word is wasted. 
From the first word the interest starts and you are carried on in the sure magic of his vivid 
sentences to an unexpected climax. 

Don’t get him to read once. You will read him a hundred times and find him each 
time as fresh and unexpected as the first. 


KIPLING FREE ,---- 


Before the war started Kipling easily held place as the first of living 
writers. Now we know him to be greater than ever. _ For in his pages Conme, 22-87 
is the very spirit of war. Not only the spirit of English war, but the Review of Reviews Co. 
spirit of all war. 4 


LJ New York. 
The Price Goes Up Again! ore 
The price of paper went so high that we had to raise the 


price of these books. Fortunately, we secured one big lot 4 ot 
of paper at a comparatively reasonable price, so that we had K 
t 


What he had would do excellently. His 
costume of a blessed companion of Mo- 
hammed in white, green, and silver, with its 
jeweled scimitar, its close-fitted body-dress, 
gorget, and light silver head-piece, repre- 
sented acceptably the ideal garb of the 
Lion of God militant. 

Toward eleven o’clock, regarding himself 
rather gloomily in the mirror, the re- 
flected image of an exceedingly good- 
looking fourth caliph, with the faint line of 
a mustache darkening his short upper lip 
and the green gems of a true believer glit- 
tering on casque and girdle and hilt, 
cheered the young man considerably. 

“Tf I’m not a god,” he thought, “I’m 
henchman to one.” And he twisted the 
pale-grcen turban round his helmet and 
sent for a taxi-cab. 

The streets round the Garden were 
jammed. Mounted and foot-police labored 
to keep back the curious crowds and 
E to direct the crush of arriving vehicles 


laden with fantastic figures in silks and 
jewels. Cleland received his cab-call num- 
. ber from the uniformed starter and joined 
the glittering stream which carried him re- 
sistlessly with it through the gates and 
presently landed him somewhere in a seat 
set amid a solidly packed tier of gaily cos- 
tumed people. 


ipling, bound in cloth. If Lhkeep 


is to add only one payment to the price of the books. So long 
The Garden had been set to represent this pape for one ition) lata os have 
Mount Olympus. White pigeons were fly- ipling free. But paper is still higher now, cloth is exponen, 


higher, and this is the last edition that we shall ever Name 
be able to make at the low price. So send the cou- 4 
pon now—at once—for your set on approval free. 7 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS co. 4 The beautiful three quarter leather edition of O. Hen- 


i Place, New York Ty costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a 
30 Irving Place, favorite binding. For this Juzurious binding change pay- 
ments to $1,504 month for 15 uwonths. 


ing everywhere amid flowers and foliage; 
the back drop was painted like a blue 
horizon full of rosy clouds, and the two 
entrances were divided by a marble-edged 
pool in which white swans sailed uncon- 
cerned and big scarlet goldfish swam in the 


P, limpid water among floating blossoms. 

it, But he had little time to gaze about Sere CNRS 
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"My friends asked me 
to write a book. I 

gid. It's not a book 
of jokes, but a mes- 
sage from me to you." 


It is clean, i 


g over 
with good humor.” 


For sale everywhere. 


Special bindings—Khaki for the boys going to the front 
Get it. (its the pocket) $1.00 met. Leathor (boxed) $2.00 net. 
Ooze (boxed) $2.50 net. Postage extra 10c. 


Laugh and Live 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS’ book will inspire you. It gives 
D life anew meaning. You will find it most helpful towards 

your own success and happiness. Beautifully illustrated 
with eighteen intimate action photographs of the author. To 
read it is like a charming visit with the man who wrote it — 
one of the most admired and best loved men in public life. 
Here’s what newspapers are saying about Laugh and Live. 


Los Angeles Times: “Douglas Fairbanks’ ‘Laugh = The Pittsburgh Leader: “It is for people of all 

and Live’ gives something practical to live by. es—young men starting out—and their elders 
irati and bubbli of bot sexes who have need of the right sort 

of optimism.” 

Brooklyn Eagle: “The book breathes forth an aroma of wholesomeness and out of door ozone.” 


Library edition $1.00 net. 


Read it. 


A STENOGRAPH 


Become an EXPERT. Earn $25 to $40 a week. A revo- 
lutionary method of teaching 


special offer. Addr 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
Dept. 1636 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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Write for Our New Jewelry Book 8°23," 
and address for our new jewelry book. Read the s' of Lach- 
nite Gems and see illustrations Of the jewelry may get on 
10 days trial. The book is free. No obligations, rite today. 
Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1048 , 12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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wearing wings on temples and ankles, and 
skilfully juggling the caduceus; Aphrodite, 
most casually garbed in gauze, perfectly 
fashioned by her Maker, and rather too 
visible in lovely detail. 

Eros, very feminine, too, lacked  sar- 
torial protection except for a pair of wings 
and a merciful sash from which hung quiver 
and bow. In fact, it was becoming start- 
lingly apparent that the artists responsible 
for the Ball of the Gods scorned to con- 
ceal or mitigate the classical and accepted 
legends concerning them and their cos- 
tumes—or lack of costumes. ; 

Fauns, dryads, nymphs, satyrs, naiads, 
menads poured out from the right en- 
trance, eddying in snawy whirlpools round 
the chariots of the Grecian gods; and the 
influence of the Russian ballet was visible 
in every lithely leaping figure. 

Contemporaneously, from the left en- 
trance, emerged the old Norse gods—Odin, 
shaggy and fully armed; Loki, all aglitter 
with dancing flames; Balder the beautiful, 
smirking; Fenrer the Wolf; Frija, blond 
and fiercely beautiful—the entire Norse 
galaxy surrounded by skin-clad warriors 
and their blond, half-naked mates. 

The two processions, moving in paralle| 
lines along the north and south tiers of 
boxes, were overlapping-and passing each 
other now, led in a winding march by 
trumpeters; and all the while, from either 
entrance, new bevies of gods and immortals 
were emerging—the deities of ancient 
Egypt, moving stiffly in their splendid 
panoply; the gods of the ancient Western 
World led by the Holder of Heaven and 
Hiawatha, and followed by the Eight 
Thunders plumed in white, escorting the 
Lake Serpent—a young girl, lithe and sinu- 
ous as a snake and glittering from head to 
foot, with the serpent-spot on her forehead. 

Ancient China, in bewildering silks, en- 
tered like a moving garden of flowers; then 
Indja came in gemmed magnificence, led 
by the divine son of Suddhodana. 

He bore the bow of black steel with gold 
tendrils—the Bow of Sinhahanu. He was 
dressed as the Prince Siddhartha, in the 
garb of a warrior of Oudh. Bow and saber 
betrayed the period—the epoch of his trial, 
against all comers to win the Sakya girl, 
Yasodhara. 

As he passed, Cleland, leaning forward, 
scanned the splendid and militant figure 
intently, and recognized Oswald Grismer 
under the glimmering dress of the young 
Buddha militant. 

To left and right of the youthful god 
advanced two girls, all in unrelieved ‘stiff 
gold from the soles of their upturned 
sandals to the fantastic pagoda-peak of 
their head-dresses. 

They wore golden Burmese masks; their 
bodies to the girdles were covered with 
openwork golden filigree; from the fantas- 
tic pagodalike shoulder-pieces, gold gauze 
swept away like the folded golden wings of 
dragon-flies; golden bangles and _ bells 
tinkled on wrist and ankle. 

With slim hands uplifted like the gilded 
idols they represented, the open eye 
painted in the middle of each palm became 
visible. Around them swirled a dazzling 
throng of nautch-girls. 

Suddenly they flung up their arms; the 
stiff gold masks and body-encasements 
cracked like gilded mummy-cases and fell 
down clashing around their naked feet, 
and from the cold, glittering chr) alids 
stepped out two warm, living, encnent- 
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ingly youthful figures, lithe and supple, 
saluting the Prince Siddhartha with bare 
arms crossed above their breasts. 

To one, representing his mother, Maya, 
he turned, laying the emblems of temporal 
power at her feet. And, in her, Cleland 
recognized Helen Davis. 

But his eyes were for the other—the 
Sakya girl, Yasodhara, in gold sari and 
chuddah, her body clasped with a belt of 
emeralds and a girdle of the same gems 
tied below her breasts. 


The young Lord Buddha laid the living To a ee in Europe on 


Rose of the World in her hands. She bent 
American 
A.B.A.” Cheques 


her head and drew it through her breast- 

girdle. Then, silk-soft, exquisite, the 

Sakya maid lifted her satin-lidded eyes, For many years “A.B. A.” Cheques, like the “magic carpet” of 

sweeping the massed audience above as Arabian Nights’ fame, have been carrying Americans safely and 

though seeking some one. And Cleland comtortably to Europe and other countries on errands of pleasure i 

saw that her eyes were lilac-gray, and that and business. Now, these Cheques are carrying Americans to 4 
: Europe on another kind of errand — fighting for the safety of e. 4 

American democracy and world democracy. 


the girl was Stephanie. 
Suddenly the massed orchestras burst 
“A.B.A.” Cheques can be used 
in any country where military 


in to an anachronistic two-step. The illu- 

sion was shattered; the ball was on! As- 

sistants ran up and gathered together the plans may take our fighting 
glittering débris and pushed chariot, men, because they are interna- 
papier-maché elephant and camel and pal- tional in character and do not 
anquin through the two entrances; god have to be converted into the 
seized goddess; heroes nabbed nymphs; all coin or currency of any foreign 
Olympus and the outlying suburban country. In the United States 
heavens began to foot it madly to the and = they a poate 
magic summons of George M. Cohan. Kingd 

Under the blaze of lights, the throng like so many pounds, shillings 
on the dancing-floor swirled into glittering and pence; in France so many 
whirlpools and ripples, brilliant as sunset 
on a restless sea. The gaily costumed 
audience, too, was rising everywhere and 
leaving seats and stalls and boxes to join 
the dancing multitudes below. 

Before he descended, Cleland saw Gris- 
mer and Stephanie dancing together, the 
girl looking up over her shoulder as though 
still searching the tiers of seats above for 
somebody expected. 

Before he reached the floor, he began to 
meet old friends and acquaintances, more 
or less recognizable under strange head- 
dresses and in stranger raiment. 

He ran into Badger Spink, as a faun in 
the spotted skin of a leopard, his thick hair 
on end and two little horns projecting. 

“Hello!” he said briefly. ‘‘ You back? 
Glad to see you—excuse me, but I’m chas- 
ing a little devil of a dryad——”’ 

He caught sight of her as he spoke; the 
girl shrieked and fled, and after her gal- 
loped the faun, intent on capture. 

Clarence Verne, colorless of skin in his 
somberly magnificent Egyptian dress, ex- 
tended an Egyptian hand to him. 

“When did you come back, Cleland?” ai 
he inquired, in that listless, drugged voice eee 
of his. “To-day? Hope we'll see some- 
thing of you now.” soup 

He sauntered on, and Cleland edged : 
round the shore of the dancing-floor, where 

; the flotsam from tl e glittering maelstrom 


francs, and so on. Think what 
a saving in money changers’ 
fees, in delays and other annoy- 
ances this will mean to the 
American army and navy men 
in Europe. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques can be ob- 

tained at the principal banks [Ree ‘ 
throughout the United States 
and Canada in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100, a q 
with corresponding values in ie 

foreign moneys. 


Get them at your bank, or write’ Ba Trust C 
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at attractive prices. 
uying diamonds direct and with 


Big Fun—Little Cost 


Tells how to order 
diamonds and 


in the center had been cast up. 


Threading his way amid god and god- 
dess, nymph and hero, he met and recog- 
nized Philip Grayson, one of his youthful 
masters at school—a tall, handsome figure 
in Greek armor. 


This is nice, Cleland!” he said cor- | our own. certificate of guar- ‘ete in Personal adorn- 


dially. ‘“Didn’t know you were back. 


Quite a number of your old schoolfellows 
here.” 
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“Did you run across Jack Belter?” 


“No!” exclaimed Cleland. “Is he here?” 
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Beautiful 
Eyebrows and ‘Lashes 


will transform a plain, unattractive face to 
one full of charm, beauty and expression. 
Read what a famous beauty and fashion 
expert says in the Chicago Examiner: 
“There are many actresses and society women 
famed for their long, silly lashes and beauti- 
Sully arched eyebrows that owe their attrac- 
tiveness to the use of a litile reparation 
called Lash-Brow-Ine"’— Madame Chic. 
If your ey ebrows and lashes are short, thin 
and uneven, it is quite possible and easy to 
remedy Nature's neglect and acquire luxu- 
riant eyebrows and long, thick, silky lashes 
by simply applying a little 


nightly. This well known preparation nour- 
ishes in a natural manner the eyebrows and 
lashes, making them long, thick and silky, 
thus giving depth and expression to the eyes 
and beauty to the face. 

LASH-BROW-INE, which has been —- 
fully used ~ A thousands, is guaranteed abso- 
lutely harmless It has passed the famous 
Westfield-McClure laboratory test for purity. 

Sold in two sizes, soc and $1.00. Send price for 
size you wish and we will mail LASH-BROW- 

INE together with our Maybell Beauty Book- 
let, in plain, cover. Satisfaction 
assured or price refunded 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT WITH WORTH- 
LESS IMITATIONS. GENUINE LASH- 


BROW-INE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4008-10 Indiana Ave. Chicago 


at Home 


More than 7,000 women right now are 


learning at home, by mail, through 
the Woman’ s Institute, to make their 
own clothes, and save if or more 
on every thing they wear. 

TheWoman’s Institute will teach you 
how to plan and make garments of 
every kind, draft patterns, select and 
buy materials, make and trim hats—in 
fact, everything need to to be- 
come an expert d 

Our methods are so 
tical that you start dresses or 
hats right away. 


What Students Say: 


Iam so proud of the dress I have made. My clothing bills 
are less than half what they were before. 
Mrs. JAMES WALTON, Pocatello, Idaho. 
I have earned enough making dresses for relatives and 
friends to pay for my entire course. 
Miss Dorothy HARMELING, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send us this coupon or write today for handsome book- 
let, stating which subject interests you most. 


 Secadoteanin of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. 
Dept. 51-Y, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me booklet containing full informa- | 


tion about your course in the subject marked X. 
Dresemaking Millinery 


Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
Addre: 


thick of things artistic. 


“Very much so. Jack is always in the 
How goes litera- 


with you?” 


Cleland. 


“T came back to start things,” said 


“How does it pan out with 
you?” 

“Well,” said Grayson, “I write things 
that are taken by what people call the 
‘better-class’ magazines. It doesn’t seem 
to advance me much.” 

“Cheer up! Try a human magazine and 
become a best-seller,” said Cleland, laugh- 
ing. And he continued his search for 
Stephanie. 

There was a crush on the floor—too 
many dancing in the beginning—and all he 
could do was to prowl along the side-lines. 
In a lower-tier box he noticed a fat youth, 
easily recognizable as Bacchus. His wreath 
of wax grapes he wore rakishly over one 
eye; he sat at a table with several thirsty 
dryads and bestowed impartial caresses 
and champagne. 

“Jack Belter!” cried Cleland. 

“Hey! Who?” demanded Bacchus, 
leaning over the edge of the box, his glass 
suspended. ‘‘No—it isn’t Jim Cleland! 
I won’t believe it! It’s only a yearned-for 
vision come to plague and torment me in 
my old age.” 
and seized Cleland by his silken saber- 
belt. ‘Jim! It zs you! To my arms, 
old scout!”—embracing him vociferously. 
““Welcome, dear argonaut! Ladies! Pre- 
pare to blush and tremble with pleasurable 
emotion!” he cried, turning to his at- 
tendant dryads. “This is my alter ego, 
James Cleland—my beloved comrade in 
villainy—my incomparable breaker of 
feminine hearts! You all shall adore him. 
You shall dote upon him. Ready! At- 
tention! Dote!” 

“I’m doting like mad,”’ said a bright- 
eyed dryad, looking down invitingly at the 
handsome young fellow. ‘‘Only, if he’s a 
Turk, I simply won’t stand for a harem!” 

“In the Prophet’s paradise,” said Cle- 
land, laughing, “‘there’s no mariage or giv- 
ing in marriage. Will you take a chance, 
pretty dryad? All the girls are on an equal 
footing in the paradise of Mohammed, and 
we caliphs just saunter from houri to houri 


_ and tell each that she’s the only one.” 


“Saunter this way, please!” cried an- 
other youthful dryad, adjusting the 
| wreath of water-lilies so that she could 
more effectively use her big dark eyes on 
him. Belter whispered: 

““They’re from the new show, ‘Can You 
| Beat It?’—just opened to record business. 
| Better pick one while the picking’s good. 
on up!” 

But Cleland merely lingered to pay his 
compliments a few moments longer, then, 
declining to enter the box and join Belter 
and eluding that gentleman’s fond clutch, 
he dodged and slipped away to continue 


‘his quest of the silken, slender Sakya girl, 


| 


somewhere engulfed amid all this glitter, 
surging, beating noisily round him. 
Frequently, as he made his devious way 
forward, men and women of the more 
fashionable and philistine world recognized 
and greeted him; he was constantly stop- 
ping to speak to acquaintances of what 
used to be the saner sets, renew half- 
forgotten friendships, exchange lively com- 
pliments and gay civilities. But he failed 
to detect any vast and radical difference 
between the world and the three-quarter 
world. The area in square inches of bare 
skin displayed by a young matron of his 
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sort matched the satin nakedness of some 
animated ornament from “‘ The Follies.” 

As he stood surveying the gorgeous 
throng, he seemed to be subtly aware of 
a tension, an occult strain keying to the 
preaking-point each eager, laughing woman 
he looked at. The scented atmosphere was 
heavy with it; the rushing outpour of the 
violins was charged with it; it was some- 
thing more than temporary excitement, 
more than the reckless gaiety of the mo- 
ment; it was something that had become 
part of these women—a vast, deep-bitten 
restlessness, possessing them soul and body. 

The aspiring quest for the hitherto unat- 
tainable, the headlong hunt for happiness 
—these were human and definite and to be 
comprehended; but this immense, aimless, 
objectless restlessness, mental or spiritual, 
whichever it might be, not conscious of 
what it desired, not knowing what it might | 
be seeking, aware only of the imperative 
urge within it which set it in universal 
motion, seemed totally different. 

Watching the golden human butterflies 
whirling round him, swept into eddies by 
thunderous gusts of music, he thought in- 
voluntarily of those filmy winged creatures 
that dance madly in millions and millions 
over northern rivers and are swept in 
sparkling clouds amid the rainbow spray 
of cataracts out into the evening splendor 
of annihilation. 

He met a pretty woman he knew—had 
thought that he had known once—and 
reddened slightly at the audacity of her 
Grecian raiment. Her husband—a Har- 
vard man he had known—was with her, in 
eye-glasses and a Grecian helmet—Ajax 
the Greater, he explained. 

They lingered to exchange a word; she 
beat time to the music with sandaled foot, 
a feverish brilliancy in eyes and cheeks. 

“The whole world,” said Cleland, 
“seems strung too tightly. I noticed it 
abroad, too. ‘There’s a tension that’s 
bound to break; the skies of the whole 
earth are full of lightning. Something is 
going to blow up.” 

“Hope it won’t be the stock-market,”’ 
said the man. “I don’t get you, Cleland— 
you always were literary.” 

“He means war,” said his wife, rest- 
lessly fanning her flushed cheeks. ‘Or 
suffrage. Which do you mean, Mr. Cle- 
land?” 

“You’ve got all you want—practically 
haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Practically. It’s a matter of a year or 
so—the vote.” 

“What will you do next?” he inquired, 
smiling. 

“Heaven knows, but we've simply got 
to keep doing something,” she said. “What 
a ghastly bore to attain everything! If 
you men really love us, for goodness’ 
sake keep on tyrannizing over us and give 
us something to fight for.” 

She laughed and blew him a kiss as her 
husband encircled her Grecian waist and 
steered her out into the fox-trotting 
throng, her flimsy draperies fluttering like 
the wind-blown tunic of a Tanagra dancing 
figure. 

_The stamp and jingling din of nautch- 
girls rang in his ears as he turned away 
and looked out over the shifting crowd. 

Suddenly he saw Stephanie. She was 
leaning back against the side of the arena, 
besieged by a ring of men. Gales of 
laughter swept her brilliant entourage of 


gods and demons, fauns and heroes, all 


The 


Ecursed them—ashestoodtherecaked 
with mud and snow in his blood- 
stained khaki. He was a de- 
serterfrom the BritishArmy. 


It was not danger he feared. He had 
already been through every kind of that 
and scorned it all. He was running away 
from something worse. 


What did the boy say to him that up- 
set all his cold calculations? Did he run 
away in spite of it, or did it send him 
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It is the greatest soul story of this 
war—written by the man who saw more 
wars than any other. 
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crowding about to pay their eager court. 
And Stephanie, laughing back at them from 


‘ the center of the threefold circle, her arms 


crossed behind her, stood leaning against 
the side of the amphitheater under a steady 
rain of rose petals dropped on her by some 
young fellows in the box above her. 
Through this rosy rain, through the three- 
fold ring of glittering gods, she caught sight 
of Cleland, met his gaze with a soft, quick 
cry of delight. 

Out through the circle of chagrined 
Olympians, she sprang on sandaled feet, 
not noticing these protesting suitors; and 
with both lovely, rounded arms out- 
stretched, her jeweled hands fell into Cle- 
land’s, clasping them tightly in an ecstacy 
of possession. 

“T couldn’t find you,” she explained 
breathlessly. “I was so dreadfully afraid 
you hadn’t come. Isn’t it all magnificent? 
Isn’t it wonderful? Did you see the 
pageant? Did you ever see anything as 
splendid? Slip your arm round me; we 
can walk better together in this crush”— 
passing her own bare arm confidently over 
his shoulder and falling into step with him. 

“T saw you in the pageant,” he said, 
encircling with his arm the silken body- 
vestment of her slender waist. 

“Did you? Did you see Helen and me 
come out of our golden chrysalids? Was 
it pretty?” 

“Charming and unexpected. You are 
quite the most beautiful thing on the floor 
to-night.” 

“Really, Jim, do you think so? You 
darling boy to say it! I’m having a 
wonderful time. How handsome you are in 
your dress of a young Oriental warrior!” 


“T’m the fourth caliph, Ali,” he ex- © 


plained. “I had this costume made in 
Paris.” 

“It’s bewitching, Jim. You are good- 
looking—you adorable brother of mine! 
Do you like my paste emeralds? You don’t 
think I’m too scantily clad, do you?” 

“That seems to be the general fash- 
ion——” 

“Oh, Jim! There are lots of others 
much more undressed. Besides, one simply 
has to be historical and accurate, or one is 
taken for an ignoramus. If I’m to imper- 
sonate the Sakya girl, Yasodhara, before 
she became Lord Buddha’s wife, I must 
wear what she probably wore. Don’t you 

“Perfectly,” he said, laughing. ‘But 
you of the artistic and unconventional 
gilds ought to leave the audacious cos- 
tumes to your models. But, of course, 
that’s too much to ask of you.” 

“Indeed it is!” she said gaily. ‘If 
some of us think we’re rather nicely made, 
why shouldn’t we dare a little artistically— 
in the name of beauty and of art? Oh, Jim, 
it’s the tango they’re beginning! Wall you 
—with me?” 

They danced the exquisitely graceful 
measure together, her little golden-san- 
daled feet flashing noiselessly through the 
intricate steps, lingering, swaying, glid- 
ing faultlessly in unison with his as 
though part of his own body. 

They danced together whatever came; 
Stephanie, like a child fearful of being 
abandoned, kept one slim, jeweled hand 
fast hold of his sleeve or girdle when they 
were not dancing. To one and all who 
came to argue or present fancied prior 
claims, she turned a deaf ear and laughing 
lips, listening to no pleading, no claims. 
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Grismer gracefully. 


Popular! Sing and Play 


| She threatened John Belter with the flat| | 
of her palm, warning him indignantly when | 
| he attempted a two-step, by violence; she! 
‘closed her ears to Badger Spink, ’ who | 
danced with rage in his goat-skins; she 
|waved away Verne in all his Egyptian. 
splendor; she let her gray eyes rest in an 
insolent stare at two of Belter’s dryads who 
encircled Cleland’s waist with avowed) 
intent to make him their prisoner and dedi- | 
cate him to vocal praise of the vine. 

Then there was a faint clash and flash of 
‘iridescence, and the Prince Siddhartha! 
‘confronted her, golden-eyed, golden- | 
skinned, golden-haired, magnificent in his | 


“Oswald!” she cried. “Oh, I am glad!| 
Jim! You and Osw ald will be friends, 
won’t you? You're such dears—you sim-) 
ply must like each other!” 

They shook hands, looking with curious | 
intentness at each other. 

“T’ve always liked you, Cleland,” said 
“T don’t think you 
ever cared for me very much, but I wish 
you might.” 

“T have found you—agreeable, Grismer. 
We were friendly at school and college 
together 

“T hope our friendliness may continue.” 

““T—hope so.” 

Grismer smiled. 

“Drop in whenever you care to, Cleland, 
and talk things over. We’ve a lot to say 
to each other, I think.” 

“Thanks.” He looked hard at Grismer. 
right; do it.” 

Grismer nodded. 

“I’ve a kennel of sorts in Bleecker 
Street. But you might be interested in one 
or two things I’m working on. You see,” 
he added, with careless good humor, “I’m 
obliged to work, now.” 

Cleland said, in a lew voice, 

“I’m sorry things went wrong with you.” 

“Oh, they didn’t! It was quite all right, 
Cleland. I really don’t mind. Will you 
drop in some day soon?” 

“Ves ” 

Dancing began again. Grismer stepped 
back with the easy, graceful courtesy that 
became him, conceding Stephanie to Cle- 
land as a matter of course; and the latter, 
who had been ready to claim her, found 
himself disarmed in advance. 

‘Is it Grismer’s dance, Steve?”’ he asked. | 

“T promised him. But, Jim, I’m afraid 
to let you go.” They all laughed, and she 
added, “When a girl gets a man back after, 
three long years, is it astonishing that -_ 
keeps tight hold of him?” 

“You'd better dance with her, Cleland,” | 
said Grismer, smiling. 

But Cleland could not accept a gift 
from this man, and he surrendered her with} 
sufficient grace. 

“Jim,” she said frankly, “you’re not. 
going after that dryad, are you? She’s 
exceedingly common and quite shamelessly 
underdressed. * Shall I introduce to a nice. 
girl—or do you know a sufficient number?” | 

“You know,” he said, laughing, “that 
I ought to play my part of fourth caliph and) 
go and capture a pretty widow.’ 

“What!” | 

“Certainly,”’ he said tranquilly; “didn’t 
Ali take prisoner Ayesha, the youthful 
widow of Mohammed? I'll look cae 
while you’re dancing.” 

“I don’t wish you to!” she exclaimed, | 
half vexed, half laughing. “Oswald, does. 


| golden vestments. 


mean it?” 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Autumn on the South Jersey 
coast is delightful. Chalfonte 
appeals to cultivated, interesting 
people seeking rest and recreation. 
Modern, 10-story, Fireproof. Right on 
the Beach and Boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf-club _ privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 


It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 
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on selling staff of world's 
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cessful advertising specialty. Lib- 
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TAYLOR BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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“He looks as though he does,” repiied 
Grismer, amused. ‘“There’s a Goddess of 
Night over there, Cleland—very pretty 
and very unconcealed under a cloud of 

ngled stars——” 

“Oswald! I don’t wish him to! Jim! 
Listen to me, please” —for he had already 
started toward the little brunette Goddess 
of Night—‘“‘we have box seven. Please 
remember—I shall wait for you.” 

“Right!” he nodded, now intently bent 
on displeasing her; alittle excited, too, by 
her solicitude, yet sullenly understanding 
that it sprang from no deeper emotion than 
her youthful heart had yet betrayed for 
him. No woman ever let a man go will- 
ingly, whether kin or lover—whether she 
had use for him or not. 

Stephanie, managing to keep him in 
view among the dancers, saw the little 
Goddess of Night, with her impudent up- 
tilted nose, floating amid her scandalously 
diaphanous draperies in his arms through 
adreamy tango, farther and farther away 
from her. 

Things went wrong with her, too; she 
dropped her emerald girdle and several of 
the paste stones rolled away; the silk of her 
hody-vest ripped, revealing the snowy 
skin, and she had to knot her gold sari 


higher. Then the jeweled thong of her | 


leit sandal snapped and she lost it for a 
moment. 

“The devil!” she said, slipping her bare 
foot into it and half skating toward the 
nearest lower-tier box. 

“There he is over there,’ remarked 
Grismer, indicating a regulation Mephis- 
topheles, wearing a blood-red jerkin laced 
with a wealth of superfluous points. 
“Wait; I’ll borrow a lace of him.” 

The devil was polite and had no objec- 
tion to being despoiled; and Grismer came 
pack with a chamois thong and mended 
her sandal for her while she sat in their 
~ and watched the tumult surging be- 


He chatted gaily with her for a time, 
leaning there on the box’s edge beside her, 
but Stephanie had become smilingly inat- 
tentive and preoccupied, and he watched 
ner in silence now, curiously, a little per- 
plexed by her preoccupation. For it was 
most unusual for her to betray inattention 
when with him. It was not like her. He 
could not remember her ever being visibly 
uninterested in him—ever displaying pre- 
occupation or indifference when in his 
company. However, the excitement of see- 
ig her brother again so unexpectedly 
accounted for it no doubt. 

The excitement and pleasure of seeing 
her—brother! A slight consciousness of the 
fact that therewas no actual kinship be- 
tween this girl and Cleland passed through 
his mind without disturbing his tranquil- 
lity. He merely happened to think of it. 
He happened to recollect it; that was all. 

es ” 


“Shall we have this dance? Your 
sindal-string will hold.” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Who is that 
caring with Helen—over there to the 


“I see her. I don’t know—oh, yes—it’s 
Grayson.” 
“Is it? I wonder where Jim went with 


woman.” 


The next instalment of The Restless Sex 
will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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Christmas Catalog 


There are over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc.. for Christmas gifts. 
Whatever you select will be sent, all ship ing 
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charges prepaid.- YOU SEE AND - 
TICLE RIGHT iN YOUR OWN HANDS. If satisfied, pay 
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and priced direct to you. ‘Send for Catalog today. 
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ally beautiful, moderately- 
priced Christmas present. 


“World's 
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as an essential part of the liberal educa- 
tion of every American. Iam 
in it to the finish.”’ 


7 


J. Adam Bede, ex-congressman, public speaker, man of 
affairs, so deeply realized the importance of a training in 
law that h he caneed with the LaSalle Extension University 
and is actively = poy this study by ma’ 

The law trained man is today the man who is needed— 
not only in courts and legislatures—but in BUSINESS. 

The legal expert is found in every — ——— 
organization as confidential adviser to n- 
agers. The man who knows law is nat ually” Ty _ 
the important executive He often 
of the highest officials. The presidents of many of our 

est corporations _. men who won advancement 
through knowledge of 

And now any Ti Al man can obtain, in hie leisure 
hours, a thorough, practical 


University Training in 
Law By Mail 


The LaSalle course in Law gives you instruction by men 
whose reputations are international. ¥ ou receive @ univer- 
sity training in law by daily lesson ‘‘talks,"’ quizzes, lec- 
tures, text books, and cxaminations by men whe have held 
or are now holding professorships in the law departments 
of Yale, Harvard and other famous institutions. Under 


present position: 

Actual reports show that our 
inations with unusually high averages. Many are 
ful practitioners while others occupy responsible ———— 
posftions where their knowledge of law is a daily asset. La 

graduates are practicing Law in practically every 

state in the union. he moderate cost of the course can 
be paid for a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Students and Graduates 
from our several specialized departments can now be 
found —aeves = in t executive departments of practically 
all the large railroads, business houses and commercial 
organizations in the United States. For instance:— 
Pennsyloania R. R. 913 Armour & Company 162 
American & Chicago & N. W.R.R. 362 
lephone Co. 259 Ford Motor Company 122 


S. Steel ‘Corporation 250 Swift = Company 187 
& Ohio R.R. 564 Stardard Oil Co. 140 
The La Salle organization consists of 800 le, in- 


cluding a staff of 300 
text writers, special lecture writers, instructors and assis- 
tants. Over 20,000 new students now enroll annually. 


Free Consulting Service 


s a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
use oad our business Consulting Service which gives you the 
privilege of calling on our etaff of experts in any of our 
several departments at any time when you need special 
help or counsel. A distinctive service not given by any 

other correspondence institution 


Your request 
will bring 
full infor- 


course, fees, 
etc. Also our valuable inspirational 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
* One Chicago executive s 
this book even if it costs you. 


business experts, professional men, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World s Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 1155-F Chicago, Illinois 
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on your University ing in w and your Consulting 
Service free to Lasalle Students. Also your book, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One” for ambitiousmen. This without 
obligation upon me. 
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Ladies in Finance 
(Continued from page 69) 


Jason Jered wormed agitatedly through 
the crowd and ran up to Wallingford, 
his beady eyes turned to glowing coals. 

“Wave you found it?” he demanded, 
in a pulsing husk. But J. Rufus only 
glared at him and turned his back. Posi- 
tive proof! “Say!” He tugged at Wal- 
lingford’ssleeve. ‘‘Wasit you that bought 
up all that stock?” 

Had Jason been a good physiognomist, 
he would have detected the meaning 
of the startled glance between Wallingford 
and Blackie. 

As it was, he read ii the startled glance 
positive proof. 

“What stock?” asked Wallingford 


y: 

“Oh, you can’t fool me!”” And Jason’s 
nose was a pivot of wrinkles. “Your 
own stock. The Guaranty. There ain’t 
a share of it to be had. Mighty slick to 
start a rumor you was swindlers. He, 
he, he!” And he poked Wallingford 
in the ribs. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Jer came the 
brisk voice of Blackie, as he shifted the 
machine to the square which Jason oc- 
cupied. ‘Twenty-six degrees, three min- 
utes, and eleven seconds, Jim, and four 
milligrams and an ampere at a hundred 
and twelve feet down. A slight purple 
door.”’ Thereupon, he adjusted the mouth 
of the megaphone carefully to the face 
of Earth, turned and unturned every 
one of the seven thumbscrews on the 
instrument, then handed the ear-pieces 
to Jim. “Kindly step back, Mr. Jered. 
Your aura interferes with the effluvies- 
sence.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Jason, with some 
haste, and stepped back, a sinking feeling 
inhis breast. There! He’d gone and done 
it! Parted with a half-interest in what 
would doubtless prove to be the richest 
gusher in the district! Parted with it 
for a song, a mere song! Strangers would 
reap half of that fortune. He’d been 
victimized, and the very soul of him 
contracted in spasms of pain. He’d al- 
ways thought that there might turn out 
to be" oil beneath that worthless patch 
of gravel, but he’d never had the nerve 
to dig a well. Whyhadn’t he? Ofcourse, 
they hadn’t actually located oil yet. Or 
maybe they had! Mighty smooth cus- 
tomers, those men in the field, smart 
men who kept their business to themselves. 
Everything they’d done, come to think 
of it, had been suspicious. Positive proof! 

The regret he began to feel was a part 
of the vast atmosphere of regret which was 
settling on Valleyville. They had all 
missed a chance for a fortune—that is, 
if those fellows found oil! What were 
they whispering about over there? No; 
come back here! You'll destroy the effluvi 
—whatever-it-is! 

What the two scientists were whispering 
was as follows: 

“Hold your shoulders still, you big 
pudding!” This from Blackie. ‘They'll 
see you laughing, and it’s all off!” 

“Those women, those women!’’ wheezed 
Wallingford, wiping the tears from his 
eyes. “Bought upallthe stock. Boosted 
it by a better trick than we were going 
to pull. Quickened the deal by two days. 
Played our game for us.” 


” 


“They might have queered it for us, 
too,” considered Blackie, waving his lean 
fingers in the air as a sign that he was 
trembling on the verge of a discovery, 
“Say, Jim!” He tugged at his mustaches 
fiercely to straighten the grin which sud- 
denly flashed. ‘‘Why don’t we sneak 
up to the bank, file that charter, draw 
the money with our treasury stock, and 
give the women the laugh? Why—” 

A queer spluttering came from behind 
the big palm of j. Rufus. He was holding 
it over his mouth to keep himself from 
letting out a roar. 

“Discover oil!’ he choked. 
oil or I'll rip!” 

“Wow!” immediately shouted Blackie. 
“Hurray! Hurray! Hurray!” There 
was an answering cheer from the crowd. 
Blackie grabbed up the receivers, held 
them to his ears again, yelled, held the 
receivers to Jim’s ears, then threw his 
hat in the air and began running round 
and round the machine in mad circles, 
pausing to slam his huge partner on the 
back. 

Nothing could hold them now! The 
crowd swarmed into the field, no longer. 
afraid that their aura might destroy the 
effluviessence, came cheering and shouting 
in a wild orgy of letting off the pent-up 
suspense. Wallingford whisked the rubber 
cover on the machine, but there was no 
need to mark the square with a stake, 
for, by this time, that square was a pyra- 
mid of stones. Every man had brought 
one to show where the Guaranty gusher 
was to be. 

Out of the pandemonium popped Jason 
Jered, quivering with a desperate hope. 
Would the scientific oil prospectors talk 
with him? Would they spare him just 
a few moments of their valuable time? 
Oh, would they? 

No; they would not. That is, they 
would not until Jason had importuned 
them all the way up to the office; then 
they snatched him inside and shut the 
door! 

In his element was Jim Wallingford 
as he played the line and landed hook 
and net on the eager pike; yielding and 
hard by turns, he was, and suave, then 
harsh, and all the time drawing Jason 
nearer and nearer the bank until, at last, 
he had him flopping in the tall, 
grass. Sold him back their half of his land 
—saddled, at that, with their obligation 
to dig a well—for a modest royalty on the 
oil and a bonus of twenty-five thousand 
cash. And they had the money! Took 
him up to the bank, and made him draw 
it before they’d sign the papers! When, 
at last, they turned him out of the Guar- 
anty office, they lay back in their chairs, 
with their legs stretched out before them, 
and laughed and laughed and laughed. 
Pretty rich, this! Not a vestige left of 
their oil- deal except old Stethoscope there 
in his shroud! There was no Guaranty 
Expansion Oil Company, so far as they 
were concerned. And their expenses— 
let’s see—what were their trifling ¢x- 
penses? Oh, call it a couple of thousand. 
Twenty-three thousand ahead, to say noth- 
ing of the women’s ten! Wouldn’t 
that they had stock, eh? Been bluffed 
out of it by finding that the game was 0D 


“Discover 
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OU know what toasting does to 

bread, or meat (broiling), or coffee, 

or most other good things. It 
heightens the flavor, makes it enticing, 
and then—seals it in. 


Now you know exactly why we toast 
the tobacco for LUCKY STRIKE ciga- 
rettes—to improve flavor and seal it in. 


Toasting does just that to Burley to- 
bacco; we worked five years to learn 
this, and toinvent the perfect way to toast 
Burley tobacco: we did it and won the 
hearts of millions of cigarette smokers. 


Think of the taste of brown crisped 
buttered-hot slice of toast; think of a 
tender, perfectly broiled piece of steak ; 
think of the flavor of your morning coffee. 
They’ve all been toasted, haven’t they 
(or broiled, or roasted) ? 


There you are. Toasting gives every- 
thing more flavor, and seals in the flavor 
for delivery to you—fresh, 


_ Now you know why we toast the to- 
bacco for LUCKY STRIKE the real 
Burley cigarette. er 


It’s Toasted 


Guaranteed by 
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MoToR, The National Magazine of Motoring, will present a copy of 
C. G. Sinsabaugh’s practical handbook “‘ The Care of the Car” to every 
Cosmopolitan reader who will at once send the coupon below for a six- 
months trial subscription for MoToR. Here is a splendid opportunity 
to secure the next six issues of the handsomest automobile publication 
at a reduced rate—together with a free copy of the best automobile 
hand-book on the market. 


If you are a motorist you need MoToR. It is the biggest, 
handsomest and most completely illustrated automobile 
magazine published. Every issue contains descriptions 
and photographs of all the newest cars and accessories, 
besides a wealth of instructive matter relative to the 
most economical maintenance of your automobile. The 
manufacturer’s announcements are of inestimable value if 
you want to keep your car equipped with all the latest 
money, time and labor saving devices. Each number 
consists of 200 or more pages, printed on fine coated paper. 
The cover designs equal those of any general publication 
and are far superior to the covers used on other automobile 
magazines. 


The special introductory offer made in the first paragraph gives you the 
next six issues of this handsome magazine together with a copy of “The 
Care of the Car” for a one dollar bill. As implied by its name this 
book tells you how to secure the maximum efficiency from your car by 
giving it the proper care and attention. Its instruction and advice is 
not theoretical in any way, being the actual methods used by leading 
experts in overcoming their difficulties and problems. 


IMPORTANT! 


Remember that this six-months subscription will include the Big January 
New York Show Number which sells for 50c per copy; it is rarely procurable 
at any price unless ordered in advance. Make sure of your copy by sending 
the coupon today. 


THIS COUPON TO-DAY= ——=— 


MoTOoR, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


As per your introductory offer, kindly send “The Care 
of the Car” free, together with a six-months’ trial sub- 
scription for MoToR for which I enclose $1.00 (regular 

price $3.00 a year). 
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the level. Ashamed to make their hus- 
bands destitute, eh? Oh, this was rich— 
rich! Say, they’d hold this over Violet 
and Fannie—— 

Two irate ladies burst into the very 
midst of their jubilation, and the fur 
began to fly. They’d been to the bank. 
They’d asked if this was the place to re- 
deem Guaranty Expansion. They’d been 
told, “‘ Yes,” but that the money had been 
drawn by Mr. Daw on presentation of stock. 
Now, where was it? Fork! Dig! 

Roars of laughter greeted Violet Bon- 
nie’s stream of oratory, and as the laughter 
grew and grew, even mild Fannie Wal- 
lingford’s fists clenched and her face 
purpled. Of all the contemptible, low- 
down 

Roars of laughter, that was all, until 
Jim Wallingford, regaining his breath 
as Violet Bonnie lost hers, suavely ex- 


| plained. The poor people had not been 


stung, but when unknown people of wealth 
had butted into their business, the eager 


| sting had been unleashed. Ha, ha, ha! 


And ho, ho, ho! 

Also, he, he, he! And Blackie poked 
each lady facetiously in the ribs. What 
were they going to do about it? For they 


_ dare not land their own husbands in jail. 


And let this be a lesson to them not to 
bungle into commerce, which is unfit for 
weak woman. No, by George; they 
wouldn’t redeem the stock! Ha, ha, ha! 
And ho, ho, ho! Also, he, he, he! The 
ladies could keep that stock for souve- 
nirs. In the midst of their hilarity, the 
door slammed. 

Violet Bonnie, her eyes suddenly snap- 
ping, had seized Fannie by the wrist, and 
away they had gone. 

For a moment, the scientific oil extractors 
looked at each other thoughtfully, then 
the first idea of every well-trained hus- 
band popped into their heads. They went 
out, grinning, to shop a little; and when 
they returned, grinning, they were pre- 


_ pared to square anything. They found 
| the ladies in the office, not irate but nerv- 


ous, and pacing the floor in extreme 
agitation. Oh, well; watch them fix 
that! 

Each gentleman, puffed with pride, 
pressed into the hand of his lady a five- 
thousand-dollar diamond, and _ stepped 
back to watch the effect while he formed 
his neat little speech; neither gentleman 
orated. 

“How fast can you criminals beat it 
to the bank?” fairly screamed Violet 
Bonnie. 

“The car’s at the door, and the motor’s 
running!” shouted Fannie. 

“What’s the matter?” Wallingford 
turned fish-white, but Blackie was al- 
ready at the door with his hand on the 
knob. 

“Oh, nothing’s the matter! Only, we 
just passed Jason Jered on his way to the 
Valleyville National to cash in the stock 
we just sold him. He bought it so he 
wouldn’t have to pay ten per cent., even 


_ to himself; but there’ll be a pinch if there 


isn’t ten thousantl dollars to——” 
She stopped. She was talking to empty 


| space, but she was mean enough, before 
| she and Fannie filled the room with shrieks 
_ and shrieks of laughter, to rush to the door 
_ and shout, 


“Thanks for the diamonds!” 
The next Wallingford story will appeat 


in December C. an. 
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Camilla 


(Continued from page 48) 


the male constitution which made forever 
incompatible serenity of mind and the 
sight of an untied shoe. 

A fallen log to surmount, a brook to cross 
on stepping-stones! And who should say 
that even a skirt which barely cleared the 
ground could be depended on to cover your 
shortcomings? She watched Michael out 
of the corner of her eye, saying to herself 
that once (by the more good-tempered or 
the more in love) the horrid spectacle may 
be endured. How soon should she see 
those first signs of strained self-control 
passing by well-known stages into a cold 
fury at the second and the third exhibi- 
tion of imbecility in this matter of knots? 
She couldn’t bear it! 

She must spéak to Alice, she said. She 
took cover in a thicket and sat down to 
grapple with fate. 

An indignant tug, and lo! the accursed 
thing came off in her hand. 

Alice appeared at that moment of de- 
spair; but it didn’t matter that Alice 
should see. Besides, Alice didn’t turn a 
hair. One of the cardinal differences 
between the sexes. 

The birds came over again. Again the 
popping of guns, again the spiral falling, 
and the plump of a full body striking the 
gound. And now Michael was coming 
back again. Straight up to her ke came, 
and leaned against the tree, facing her. 

“You’ve been looking rather desolate 
and about six.” 

He’d seen! This reference to extreme 
juvenility—oh, she had been through all 
that! She dropped her eyes. 

“Do you know,” he went on, “you are 
quite the youngest person I ever met— 
when you aren’t one of the oldest and 
wisest? Now what’s the matter?” 

“The m-matter? What should be the 
matter?” 

“Can’t think. You've got to tell me.” | 

Catch her! She smiled, immensely 
telieved. 

“T’ve got on too long a skirt,” she said. 

“Hold it up.” 

“No! It—a—tires me to hold it up. I 
shall wear a short cne next time.” 

“Why should you?” said Michael, a 
shade of anxiety crossing his face. “Your 
long skirt is very nice.” ; 

“Oh, you mustn’t tell lies. I’ve got | 
more or less proper clothes;, only, I 
hadn’t time——” 

“You mean like those.” 


He nodded | 


toward the admirably turned-out William- and 


son-Ameses. “I forbid you to wear things 
like that,” he said. 

“Well. proper shoes I must have,” she 
said firmly. 

“T should hate you to wear any different 


“You haven’t”—(heaven be praised!) 
you haven’t noticed them!” And under 
her long skirt, for completer assurance, she 
set the foot with the untied shoe safely 
behind a tree-stump. 
“Oh, didn’t I? I noticed ’em quite 
eee Never saw shoes I liked 
i Unsuitable,” pronounced Camilla. 
I like unsuitableness,” Michael said, 
showing his teeth in a wide smile. 


| fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, redou 


| of Paris. 


| cessity. 


Mrs. Williamson-Ames, looking on from 
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| she hadn’t met the charmer. 
| she thought she’d seen some account of 
| the marriage in an American paper. She 


| Oh, not in person. 
| eyes. Knowseverybody. You must have 


on, ‘till this year. 


a distance, had not waited till now to dis- 
cover the lie of the land. 

“T think I’ve heard of your friend,” she 
said to Alice. ‘‘Very rich, isn’t she?” 

. “Well,” said Alice, “‘she seems to be 
able to scrape along.” 

“Scrapes along in Queen Anne’s Gate, 
doesn’t she?’”’ the other woman laughed. 
“Yes; I seem to have heard of her—I can’t 
quite remember in what connection.” 
Mrs. Williamson-Ames was wise in her day. 
If the woman was going to marry Michael 
Nancarrow, it was well to hold hard. 

All the same, this was no occasion for 
prolonged reflection. One had, especially 
a mother had, in these matters to strike 
before the iron cooled in the mold. Enough 
eligible young Englishmen had married 
Americans. 

The lady sat on her spiked-bamboo seat 
revolving a plan. 


The final drive took them across a tur- 
nip field. 

“T expect you know Mrs. Jardine—Mrs. 
Dick Jardine?” Mrs. Williamson-Ames’ 
tone said, “ There’s a woman who wouldn’t 


| let her shoe-strings get-—the upper foot, so 


to speak.” ‘‘You don’t know Lily Jardine? 
She’s a compatriot of yours.” 
“Oh, they’re everywhere,” said Alice. 
“Yes; but Lily Jardine is a Southerner.” 
“The South is tolerably extensive,” 
Michael suggested. 
“Lily Jardine is tolerably extensive, too. 
Petite. Huge violet 


met Lily Jardine. She made a sensation 


| when she first came over.” 


Alice remembered the sensation. But 
Camilla said 


forbore to add there was little likelihood of 


_her having other sources of information 


about the daughter of a foreign confectioner 
in an adjoining state. 

“They would never allow them to come 
to Popham,” Mrs. Williamson-Ames went 
She had a boy three 
or four months ago. So they were asked. 
For a week. But Lily is such a success 
with her old father-in-law that they’ve 
made her throw up two other visits and 
stay over. She says any day we may see 
her death in the Times—excruciating 
boredom!” 

“Poor wretch! Why not ask her over 
here to dine sometime?” said Alice, pre- 
cisely as Mrs. Williamson-Ames had 
intended. 

“Well, she’s great fun. I’m sure you'd 
like her,’ Mrs. Williamson-Ames assured 
the American who was not great fun—at 
least, not intentionally. 


Mrs. Nancarrow herself hardly realized 
how little even now they knew about 


| Alice’s new friend till, in the interval before 


the bridge-tables were brought out that 


| evening, Mrs. “Williamson-Ames began to 


‘the same time. 


ask questions. 

The Williamson-Ameses had been mak- 
ing a round of visits. Before going to Mr. 
James Nancarrow’s, they had been at 
Popham. Dick Jardine, the nephew and 
heir to the earldom, was staying there at 
“Nice boy—and along 
with him his American wife.” 

Little Mrs. Jardine knew everybody on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Mrs. Nancar- 


| row pricked up her ears. 
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When Alice again suggested—but this 
time tentatively—“‘having them over,” 

“Why not?” said her mother. “Yoy 
might telephone to Popham in the 


morning.” 
IV 
SUNDAY 


“SuNDAY with Michael!” Camilla kept 
thinking. 

“Anyone,” began Mrs. Nancarrow at 
breakfast, ‘‘who is coming to church—” 
And she looked round with some severity 
at the ladies. 

Michael was talking to everybody at his 
end, but Camilla knew nothing that she 
did or looked or said escaped him. He 
smiled at her now in a tantalizing way, as 
much as to say, “We'll see what you do.” 

“For my part,” Alice had quickly an- 
nounced, that her views might, for no brief 
moment, be in doubt, “‘for my part, I shall 
observe it as a day of complete rest—with 
a novel and my feet up.” Under her 
mother’s cold eye, she recommended the 
plan to Camilla, and she clinched her argu- 
ment with, ‘‘ Michael isn’t going.” Michael 
went on talking to the colonel. “Ie 
Michael would like to take you for a walk,” 
Alice insisted, partly for the enlightenment 
of Miss Ethel and her mamma. 

“Couldn’t we walk later?” Camilla 
inquired. 

Oh, the arch-diplomat! Alice’s laughing 
eyes accused. 

But Michael agreed presently that this 
Sunday, anyway, Camilla should be “al- 
lowed,” as he put it, to go to church. He 
would come and meet her. 

And so it was that she took her place 
for the first time in the family pew—or 
rather series of pews—along with the two 
Mrs. Nancarrows, the children, grand- 
children, and the governess. Mrs. Wil- 
liamson-Ames and Miss Ethel were there, 
too, but on this occasion they didn’t seem 
to count, except in the sum total of their 
own correctitude. 

At any other time, the beauty of the 
little church would have enthralled Ca- 
milla. With the aid of her simple hand- 
book knowledge, she would have traced 
its “periods” and probable history. But 
beauty of another sort held her captive 
to-day, a beauty even nearer human lives 
than this Norman and sixteenth-century 
expression. And not beauty alone claimed 
her. The doors of her senses all swung 
wide. Nothing asked admittance that 
this new richness in her starved soul did 
not find a welcome for—whether the in- 
toned invocation, the faint old scents— 
musty, bookwormy,  cellary—bareness, 
dilapidations, even deliberate alterations, 
with a possible exception of the Nancarrow 
pew. She awoke with a start to its lady- 
chapel origin. Already her unchastened 
New-World imagination had recognized 
in the Nancarrow pew an uncomfortable 
resemblance to the royal box in a “foreign” 
theater. For the pew was boldly set 
apart from the rest of the congregation, 
up by the chancel—spacious as a roy 
box, and, like a royal box, lower than the 
gallery and higher by a couple of steps 
than the ground floor of the edifice. But 
she forgot all that in listening to cousin 
Charles, in looking at the monumental 
brasses. Beyond a doubt, she read more 
inscriptions than prayers. 
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The place was peopled by Nancarrows, 
the living a negligible handful beside these 
others. Michael’s father was here, and a 
little brother. The Hoppner lady, too, 
after bringing the finest of the jewels and 
two stout sons into the family, had taken 
off her mob-cap for the last time, and lain 
her down just outside the pew. General 
Everard Nancarrow, who had brought back 
the great porcelain bow] from the middle of 
China to the middle of the Nancarrow 
drawing-room—he was opposite, in bas- 
relief and sounding epitaph. In soberer 
fashion, only their battles named, one 
naval commander after another. Ca- 
milla had never before thought with such 
intimacy of the great part a little church 
may have in family history. Of so much 
that was now very near her heart, this had 
been the scene. This was where all these 
people had been baptized (Michael in his 
infant’s robe!). One Nancarrow maiden 
after another had been married here. And, 
after roving the round world over in the 
English way, here all these sailors had 
come at last to be buried. 


“Nice of you to go to church with my 
mother,” Michael said quite low, as they 
walked home by way of Nancarrow Wood. 
Hilda had come with him to meet the 
churchgoers, but she had joined Mrs. 
George. 

“Nice of me!” Camilla’s voice in its 
usual distinctness reached his mother, 
walking just in front with Mrs. Williamson- 
Ames. Mrs. Nancarrow glanced back as 
Camilla added, “It’s the pleasantest thing 
I’ve done here, except seeing the pictures 
with you.” 

Michael’s eyes rewarded her. 

Whether the unguarded adoration in his 
face was too much for his mother, ‘Our 
two or three pictures,” she said, a little 
sharply, “‘are nothing beside what Mrs. 
Trenholme must have seen in other places.” 

Camilla felt herself reproved. Reproof, 
if she deserved it, she could acknowledge. 
If she didn’t deserve it, she was long used 
to find refuge in silence. 

But Mrs. Nancarrow seemed to desire 
not merely to close the door on cliché 
compliments but to close it with emphasis 
and even to pinch Camilla’s fingers a little 
in the act. 

“Alice tells me,” she threw over her 
shoulder, “that you know a good deal 
about pictures.” 

“And so she does!” Michael triumphed. 

“Alice means I—have my likes and— 
the other thing.” 

“No.” Mrs. Nancarrow was not to be 
corrected without good and_ sufficient 
cause. “‘Alice says that abroad you spent 
a great deal of your time in seeing the 
-great collections.” 

“Talk about collections!” Michael An Excellent Tonic for 
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Restful —when you're 
sewing. 
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ing paper. 
For ‘he children study table. 


RALITE 


Emeralite, Jr. is a lamp that was made 
for the home. It is kind to the eyes— 
focusing its light with the restful shade 
which you know best—the green glass 
shade with the white opal lining. 


When the children are study ng in the 
evening—that’s a splendid opportunity 
to try Emeralite, Jr. Their eyes need 
an even better light than yours. And 
then when they have finished and gone 
to bed, move Emeralite, Jr. over and 
clamp it to the back of an easy-chair— 
or stand it on the writ- 
ing desk. See how adapt- 
able and restful it is. 

In every room in the 


Aa wa ww 


house, Emeralite, Jr. will 
be attractive—with its 
rich green shade and 
smart brass trimmings; 
and in every room, it 
will be useful. 
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“Tt will take a long time,” said the 
voice from the New World. 

“Yes; but think what they'll be like 
some day!” 

“Vou won’t see it.” At which, with 
quickened pace, Mrs. Nancarrow walked 
on. 

“Well, no—hardly.” He laughed. “But 
others will.” 

Camilla knew, as well as the rest of the 
party, he meant other Nancarrows. 

Hilda, with a friendly air—she was evi- 
dently determined to be quite “nice” to the 
interloper—advised Mrs. Trenholme not to 
encourage Mr. Nancarrow’s hobby. Soon 
he wouldn’t be able to take an interest in 
anything outside his blessed trees. 

But it was a false move on Hilda’s part. 
It gave him the very opening he w@nted. 
His “one sympathizer’? must come to 
look at the nursery. 

Mrs. Nancarrow stalked on, with never a 
glance to right or left, as her son and the 
visitor branched off toward the knoll. 

When they reached the enclosure, what 
they did was to turn and look across at 
Nancarrow. 

“How long have your people been 
here?” she asked. 

“Oh, before the days of Bruce, they 
say,” he laughed; but a note had come 
into his voice that made her glance shyly 
at him. No reflection on his face of that 
something in the voice that made her feel 
“this is what he has cared for most.” 
Small wonder! She exonerated him from 
the depth of a stirred heart. But what she 
said in her detached way was, 

“You do care for it all!” 

He glanced down quickly. 

“You wonder at that?”’ 

“No,” she answered. Yet, none the 
less, and all unreasonably, she was jealous. 
She imagined he had kept that note for 
her. Well, she couldn’t share it with any 
other human, but, as she followed his 
gaze, she felt she could share it with Nan- 
carrow. 

The world has talked glibly and long 
about the “falling in love at first sight” 
of man and woman. But there is such a 
thing as love at first sight of a wood, a 
sky-line, or a human habitation. 

A world of woods, always a horizon, and 
everywhere the homes of men. Yet one 
of these will have power over all the rest 
to stir the deeps in us. 

Camilla knew now it was to that sort of 
passion she had fallen victim on her first 
sight of Nancarrow. 

“Tt must be easy,” she confessed “to 
care for—that!” 

In the same quick, low voice, 

“Will you try, then?” he said. 

She showed her emotion only by embar- 
rassment, and the little silence. 

“What I was thinking is, you must be 
used to people’s—I mean it would be easy 
to care for—all this—even if one isn’t a 
Nancarrow.” 

He came so close that his elbow slipped 
into the hollow of her arm. 

“Why not be a Nancarrow ahd see?”’ 

What most immediately she “saw” in 
that hurried, upward glance was that the 
pink-and-tan face was quite extraordinarily 
gentle. But when she had looked into his 
eyes, she found the look there which, in 
other faces, she had learned to fly from. 
Was he like the rest? 

“We haven’t known each other very 
long,”’ she said. 
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“God bless me—we’ve known each 
other for eight years!” 

“Oh, you mean Florida! That wasn’t 
knowing.” 

“Well, what about the Lugano days? 
And all the days since?” He studied her 
averted face. “We're both rather shy 
people, I admit. But we know each other 
as some don’t who’ve lived years together.” 

“Yet you told me I wasn’t easy to 
know,” she reminded him gravely. 

“Did I? Ionly meant about some little 
external thing that other women would 
have chattered to threads.” 

“Tt isn’t any little external thing I 
mean. It is something—something that 
reaches to the roots. Of a woman’s life, 
anyway.” 

‘““You mean your being married before?” 

She nodded. And then, as always, she 
sheered away from that—exactly as though 
she hadn’t, in this instance, introduced the 
theme herself. She hailed those glimpses 
among the larches in the lower copse, the 
shifting mauve and silver-gray of Sunday 
attire which emphasized two figures that 
still lingered. Michael had successfully 
shed the rest’ of the party. Not his 
mother and not Hilda Wilton. They were 
unmistakably waiting. 

The four went up to the house together. 
That must have been what happened, 
though Camilla, walking in enchanted 
silence at Michael’s side, was not very 
clearly aware of the irrelevant forms that 
people the rest of the world. 

Other beings, even Mrs. Nancarrow, 
moved before Camilla’s eyes like phan- 
toms in a mist. Her increasing physical 
as well as mental preoccupation with 
Michael had reached a pitch at which 
consciousness, intermittently with 
difficulty, registered any impression apart 
from him except this inanimate beauty all 
about them, which seemed a part of him. 
She had bathed in it the whole morning 
long. Indoors as well, the tide was full. 
It surged about her as never before on 
entering the hall. Broad shafts of sun- 
shine streamed through mullioned win- 
dows, showing the perfection of the oak, 
caressing the portraits, revealing a score 
of beauties that had before been shrouded. 

As her eyes met Michael’s, she smiled 
and nodded. Now, this is the kind of 
wordless conversation which seldom fails 
to annoy those not engaged in it. Even 
the vague Camilla caught by chance @ 
“something” in Mrs. Nancarrow’s face that 
made her feel some explanation should be 
forthcoming. 

“Tt is beautiful!” she said. ‘More 
beautiful than—” She slipped back into 
the sea of inarticulate sensation. 

“More beautiful than what?” demanded 
a cold voice. 

“Than most things,” said the visitor, 
in her inadequate way. 

“T was afraid,’ Michael beamed, “you 
might be disappointed.”’ 

“Oh, no, you weren’t!” 

He stared and then broke into happy 
laughter. 

“He was wondering—” Camilla made 
her little effort to include the phantom 
“others” —“wondering whether I could 
appreciate it.” 

Michael was better satisfied with her | 
rejoinder than his mother. Hilda, perched 
on an oak chest, drew off her gloves with 
a critical air, as Camilla, drifting past the 
tall cabinets full of Nanking blue, said 
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something about the justice the sun was 
doing these old porcelains. 

“Tt hasn’t,” remarked Mrs. Nancarrow, 
her air of indulgence quite failing to dis- 
guise the acridity of her tone, “it hasn’t 
taken you long to find out Michael’s pet 
weakness.” 

“Oh, I thought it was trees,” said her 
son, still smiling. But Camilla was jarred. 
She came to a standstill under the Sir 
Joshua that was so like Michael. 

“He is rather foolish about the Nan- 
carrow things,” said his mother. Through 
her son’s laughing self-defense she went on, 
“Mrs. Trenholme mustn’t feel obliged—we 
don’t call on other people to ‘appreciate’ 
at his rate.” 

“Vou don’t ‘call!’ No, no—Nancar- 
row calls.” And, lifting her eyes, Camilla 
was both astonished and disturbed to 
meet a look of wary cynicism in the old 
lady’s face. 

“We are told you have been a great deal 
about the world,” said Mrs. Nancarrow 
dryly. 

Camilla stood wrestling with a miserable 
sense of being convicted of insincere enthu- 
siasms. Michael’s mother thought the 
visitor was flattering her son’s amiable 
weakness. 

She met the old lady’s unsparing eyes 
in the mirror in front of which her gray- 
clad figure was untying a veil. Michael’s 
mother took this American for a phrase- 
maker—a thing so unbearable as to 
quicken the slowest intelligence! She asked 
herself sternly why she had said that about 
General’ Nancarrow’s porcelains? Why 
had she this particular feeling about the 
Nancarrow portraits? Was it, indeed, all 
love of Michael? 

He was saying, with a chastened air, 

“We are rather attached to our, own 
things, I suppose.’’ But to anybody who 
had seen what Mrs. Trenholme had— 
Nancarrow, Michael admitted, wasn’t in it! 

Oh, but very particularly was Nancarrow 
in it! And just because she had, as the 
mockers say, “collected’’ palaces and 
castles, she was conscious of something 
here apart from Michael—yet something 
beyond words—precious. 

“T think I could tell you, Mr. Nancar- 
row,” she said, in that fashion which 
Americans share with Russians—a little 
formal and not without its charm—of 
repeating the name of the interlocutor, 
“T think I could tell you, Mr. Nancarrow, 
why beautiful things here appeal to me 
more. For I admit there thust be some 
reason.”” She met Hilda’s amused smile 
with a stringing-up of nerves. “It must 
be because these”—her eyes slipped over 
from panel to panel to rest her final appeal 
upon eighteenth-century Michael—“ these 
aren’t just fine pictures. They are be- 
longings—in a sense that bought things 
can’t be. There’s the Nancarrow stamp 
on all your beautiful things. They are 
pieces of private history as well as—” 
She stopped to take breath and courage. 
“It is quite true”—she glanced at the 
group made by Mrs. Nancarrow and 
Hilda— “I have gone about looking at 
collections. And that’s how, I suppose, I 
feel the difference here. In the country- 
seats abroad, as well as in the palaces— 
oh, lovely, lovely things!”” The dark eyes 
shone with the reflected splendor of foreign 
treasure-houses. ‘And in America, too, 
we are making our collections. But 
these——” 
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She stopped again, trying to formulate 
her sudden realization that the centuries- 
long accumulations in the country houses 
of this. rich, secure old England weren’t 
collectors’ hoards. There was no museum 
taint about these things. All vitalized and 
personally significant. They were the 
sign not only of an enlightened, beauty- 
loving people but of a people unwasted— 
if not unconquerable, free till now from the 


|foot of the conqueror and from his grasp- - 


ing, devastating hand. In other lands, 
such treasures had been scattered abroad. 
Many times they’d passed from one per- 
son to another, one country to another. 
But never had it happened that all were 
assembled again, under the roof where first 
| they met—never again were they owned by 
the people for whom they meant the most. 

Oh, she saw it plainly enough—but 
could she say it? 

“The reason you have your family 
things instead of other people’s family 
things,” she brought out slowly, picking 
her way among old memories and new im- 
pressions, ‘isn’t only because you stay 
here always in the same place. If the 
houses in England are, as you say, full 
of”’—she nodded at the portraits and the 
porcelain—“‘such things, isn’t it because 
England hasn’t been conquered for—how 
long is it, Mr. Nancarrow, since you were 
invaded?” 

“Upon my soul, I believe she’s right!” 
Michael struck his hands together with 
delight—whether at Camilla’s score or 
Britain’s. ‘The Dutch once got as far 
as the Thames, but I don’t believe we’ve 
been invaded for—going on a thousand 


years.” 
“Very well.’’ She smiled at Michael’s 
mother. ‘Maybe that’s why your ‘few 


little things’ mean more than museums 


'full—even to a traveler.” 


| 
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‘to her, half an hour after luncheon. 
!was for others’ ears. 


“Come and see the tower,” Michael said 
That 
For hers: ‘We’ve 
got things to settle, haven’t we? The most 
important things in the universe.” 

She smiled. Oh, it was coming very 
near! 

As ill luck would have it, the William- 
son-Ameses wanted to see the tower, too. 
In the end, half the household came along. 
It seemed to be like that here. They were 
always doing the same thing, and doing it 
“together.” 

The tower wasn’t quite so entrancing as 
Camilla had meant it to be, though they 
groped their way up spiral stairs of steep- 
pitched stone, and crept about in cells and 


‘secret places, and at last came out upon 


the battlements and made acquaintance 
with the men of stone. A good part of 
the afternoon slipped away in the tower. 
Afterward they did the gardens—still with 
that too faithful train—Hilda Wilton, 
Diana, Tony, Alec, and, the Williamson- 
Ameses. 

Michael stopped at last half-way down 
the thyme-walk. 

“Come back,” he whispered to Camilla, 
and basely they left the others. 

But luck was not with the deserters. 

Half-way to the house, Marjory St. 
Amant appeared, coming toward them with 
the face of the. news-bearer. 

“Who do you think has come?” she 
called. “Father!” 

“Has he? How did he manage it?” said 


Michael imperturbably. 
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“Partly the horrible Sunday train, 
partly motor. He wouldn’t say he was 
coming because he wasn’t sure and didn’t 
want to disappoint Peggy. Yes; that 
little monkey wrote to him off her own 
bat. It’s disgraceful the way father spoils 

“Does your mother know?” 

Oh, yes! She was with father. _ And off 
sped Marjory to bid her sister Diana to 
complete the St. Amant family circle. 


At tea, the amazing spectacle—taken 
quite calmly by everybody—of the re- 
united St. Amants smiling at one another 
and at their children. Peggy, a pale, 
grave child with coal-black hair, enthroned 
on a sofa with pillows and an eider-down. 
Her devoted slave, feeding her with 
dainties and giving her news of her pony, 
was a fair, bald man, inclined to stoutness, 
his red face clean- shaven, his cloudy blue 
eyes declining to look at you. He would 
drop his eyelashes and smile in your di- 
rection, so to speak. If you chose to take 
it as meant for you, you might. 

“Not happy and not good, ” Camilla 
decided, though why he wasn’t happy she 
was at a loss to know, when he had just 
effected a reconciliation with his wife in 
record time—really with a quickness and 
completeness to stagger anyone who re- 
membered the Engadine days and the 
domesticities enacted on that different 
stage with a slight but notable rearrange- 
ment of the cast. It was an afternoon of 
shocks. 

Before tea was over, a footman, came 
hurrying in to tell Mr. Nancarrow an 
urgent telephone-call had come for him. 

“Where is the message from?” 

“Felton, sir.” 

Michael got up at once and left the room. 

He came back with a harassed look and 
news of an accident. 

“Phyllis’s boy thrown off his horse 
an hour or so ago. Concussion. She’s 
naturally— I’ve ordered the car.” He 
turned away from his mother to Camilla. 
Felton was forty miles away. He might 
be kept at his cousin’s all night. Phyllis 
was alone with two very young children in 
addition to this boy—a fine little chap of 
ten. It was terrible. 

“T don’t see why she must send for 
you,” said Michael’s mother. 

“T do,” said Alice, and, in her heart, 
Camilla echoed her. What a blessed com- 
fort to have Michael to turn to! 

As the door closed, ‘‘ The boy is Michael’s 
god-child,”’ his mother excused him. 

“That much for the godchild!” Alice 
said, flicking her fingers. ‘“‘The place is 
full of Michael’s godchildren.” A look 
from her mother checked her. But, sotto 
voce, she went on in Camilla’s ear: ‘‘ Phyllis 
was in love with Michael before she mar- 
ried. And the dear goose doesn’t know it 
to this day.” 

“Where is the husband?” Mrs. Wil- 
liamson-Ames inquired. 

“Elk-hunting in Arabia—or wild-goose 
chasing in Kamchatka——” 

They talked on, while the sense of Mich- 
ael’s absence grew heavier moment by 
moment, pressing on Camilla like a palpa- 
ble and obscurely frightening burden. 

How far she had come already, when 
this man’s few hours’ absence could so 
appall her! 

‘Climbing about the tower is very 
tiring,” said his mother, ooking at Ca- 
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milla kindly. “Perhaps you'd like to 
rest?” 

Under cover of the children’s entrance, 
she made her escape. 

In the middle of the hall, stood Michael, 
fiddling with his gloves, eyes on the 
drawing-room door. 

“Oh, there you are! I thought—I won- 
dered if you wouldn’t just see me off. 
Two minutes, Jackson!” he called to the 
servant standing at the front door. 

The first thing Camilla knew, without 
word or sign, Michael’s leather-coated 
figure was drawing her by invisible bands 
down the corridor toward the smoking- 
room. All her being was in a turmoil— 
one thing only salient, clear. Like a 
headland on a dangerous coast, that 
figure—safe to steer by! 

Voices in the smoking-room! 

“Oh, the devil!’”’ He turned suddenly, 
and, under his breath: ‘Job hasn’t been 
in it with me for patience! But I’m at an 
end. Give me my reward!” Not the 
heightened color on his face or the shin- 
ing eyes accounted for that transfigured 
look. An inner light seemed to shine out 
through the thin, fine skin. “Give me 
something”—he bent his face to hers— 
“something to carry away.” 

“Anyone would think you were going 
on some long journey——” 

“Doesn’t it seem like that to you?” 

“I—I’m afraid it does.” She felt 
extremely like crying. 

His rapture at the confession! She put | 
up her hands to push his face away. He 
covered the hands with kisses. 

“How could you say we hadn’t known 
each other long? I’ve loved you for eight 
years.” 

“Eight years!” 

“But I wasn’t a free man in the Florida 
days. You weren’t a free woman——” 

“They may come out!” She struggled 
gently to free herself. 

“But let me hear it first. You’ll marry 
me, Camilla?” 

“T—” she began. 
ask me like this.” 

“Why not?” he told her. 

She made an immense effort. 

“Tt’s like being asked to make your will 
while you’re running to catch the train.” 

“Catching the train—for paradise. 
That’s how I feel, too.” 

“But—it makes me forget—you ought 
to know things I can’t say all breathless 
like this.” 

“Of course I must know—everything!”’ 
A ring of such confident happiness in his 
voice that she turned startled eyes toward | 
the smoking-room. The voices sounded | 
louder suddenly. | 

Michael drew her rapidly back toward | 
the hall. He had carried her hand up 
under his arm and laid it across his lips. | 

“And then—without waiting, without | 
fuss, we'll be married. Say it’s to be like | 
that!” 

“Tf you still——” 

“Oh, my beautiful!” 

- And then she was alone. 


“You oughtn’t to 
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The Jardine party was a few minutes 
ate. 
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State whether slim or medium 


j}embraced Mrs. 


1 child air, and, on her way to her hostess, 
Williamson-Ames with | 


effusion. 

Mrs. Nancarrow swept the party into 
the dining-room without waiting to intro- 
duce the late comers. The two Americans 


‘| found themselves on the same side of the 


table at opposite ends, each out of the line 
of the other’s vision. It wasn’t till the 
women were all back in the drawing-room 
that Mrs. Dick, staring about with her 
great eyes, said suddenly, 

“Who's that?” 

“Why do you ask?” said Mrs. William- 
son-Ames, with her intelligent smile. 

“Well, who is she? I have a feeling I 


| ought to know her.” 


“She doesn’t know you—so she says. 
But she’s read about you in the papers, 
she thinks.” 

““What did you say her name was?” 

“Trenholme.” 

“Not Mrs. Leroy Tremholme! Good- 
ness gracious mercy me!” 

“You know anything about her?” 

“Do I know? Well, wasn’t New York 
ringing with the Leroy Trenholme’s affairs, 
and wasn’t her picture and his—dail their 
pictures—in every paper you picked 
u 

Mrs. Williamson-Ames drew Mrs. Dick 
into a far corner and kept her for five or 
six remunerative minutes, sitting on a 
little sofa behind the grand piano, before 
Alice found them out. 

“Have you brought Mrs. Trenholme?” 
Lily Jardine demanded. ‘Why should you 
bring her?” she laughed brightly. ‘Why, 
because I’m dying to know her! Do bring 
her-over here.” 

Camilla had no idea for what purpose 
she and her coffee-cup were removed from 
the pleasant group at the fire till Alice 
pushed up a chair for her by the new- 
comer’s side. 

“T’ve been so longing to make your 
acquaintance,’ Mrs. Jardine began, with 
extreme graciousness, and as Mrs. Tren- 
holme seemed not to know the proper 
return for that, it was for the older resident 
to put the new one at her ease. ‘I’ve 
heard about your lovely house, and I’d 
like to show you mine,” the little lady ran 
on. “We're in Smith Square. Horrid 
name, isn’t it? But do come and see me 
and my baby. Dick, too—Dick would dove 
to know you. It’s extraordinary—isn’t 
it?-—that we’ve never met.” 

Camilla placidly opened her black-gauze 
fan. 

“T don’t go out a great deal!” 

“Oh, but I mean at home. Both being 
Southerners.” Full stop at that. Still she 
waited. 

“You are from Mississippi, I think?” 

“Ves; but Florida is next door,” Mrs. 
Dick smiled ingratiatingly. ‘It’s all the 
same thing really, isn’t it?” 

“Florida and Mississippi?” 

She was dull. 

“T mean it’s all the South. Where the— 
a—the atmosphere’”—she waved a very 
small hand adorned with very large jewels 
—‘‘is so different, isn’t it?” 

“Different from what?” 

“Why, from the North!” She almost 
snapped it out, forgetting the new softness 
of speech she had adopted since meeting 
Mrs. Trenholme. Then, making a sud- 
den dash at the semi-confidential, 

“Don’t you just hate Yankees?” 
“Some of my best friends——”’ 
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“Oh, yes, of couse. Mine,‘too. But 
you'll admit they’re*quite unlike us/” 

Mrs. Trenholme wasted too much time 
considering the obvious. Mrs. Dick helped 
her out. 

““So hard—so cold—so—a—commercial. 
The ve’y sound of the voices down Sa-outh 
—don’t you adaw it?” 

Mrs. Trenholme smiled, wondering a 
little at the change which had overtaken 
the lady’s own speech. The accent with 
which she had arrived was not bad, and 
not markedly sectional. You would have 
said, is probably American.’ Not 
even an American would have been sure 
from what part. But now she was ad- 
dressing Mrs. Trenholme a_ drawling, 
niggerfied English that made Alice St. 
Amant sit up and regard the lady with 
astonished interest. 

“Do tell us about the South! 
always thought I might like the South,” 
she said, with a Mason-and-Dixon definite- 
ness. 

Mrs. Dick was sure ‘Lady St. Amant 
would adaw the Sa-outh, and told her 
why, flattening the vowels, softening the 
edges of speech, cooing out her passionate 
affection for every sound and every sight 
of her native Sa-outh. 

“The beautiful old-school manners!” 
She had modified her own up-to-date 
sprightliness to a languorous assumption 
of what she imagined people meant when 
they said ‘‘old school.” The only aris- 
tocracy in America was in the Sa-outh. 
“Don’t you find that so?” 


“T am afraid,” said her compatriot, ‘I 
‘only know one corner of Florida. There 
is not much aristocracy there. Poor 


whites.” 
“But you are there! 

you cail yourselves?” 
“T never heard us,” said the literal 

creature. 
“ Oh!” 


‘F. F. V.’s,’ don’t 


Mrs. Dick was left blank for 


a moment, and then, “I suppose, like us, . 


you’ve got some of your old slaves?” She 
seemed afraid of another check if she 
waited to hear. She went on with a sing- 
song sweetness to tell about her old black 
mammy.- 

Mrs. Trenholme had been growing 
quieter and quieter, duller and duller. 

you are still-very English—aren’t 


you?—in the real South,” suggested Lady 
St. Amant. 

“Oh, qui-ite!”’ 

“And you?” Alice sought to draw 


Camilla back into the conversation. “You 
find that, too?” 

“Tn Florida? Oh, no.” 

“No? I thought you had fox-hunting 
and shooting and all that sort of thing 
down there.” 

“There is hunting and shooting,” the 
maddening creature managed to admit, 
“but you wouldn’t call it very ‘English’.” 

Alice tried a different tack. 

“You do have funny ways, don’t you? 
I once met a Southerner at Cannes—” 

“Funny ways—” Some of the languor 


vanished from Mrs. Dick. What did - 


Lady St. Amant mean by “funny ways?” 

“Well, the girl I mean—she was called 
Wild Rose Robinson. She was queer. 
I had a little golden Pekingese, and she 
called it ‘a yeller dawg.’’ i 

“What an idea!” said Mrs. Dick, 
revolted. 

“T’ve often heard people say ‘ yeller dawg 
in Florida,” volunteered Mrs. Trenholme. 
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“Now you’re what Wild Rose Robinson 
used to call ‘funning’,’ Alice went on 
gaily. “She had one habit she told me 
was very Southern. And I hope you'll 
forgive me if I say it’s a dirty, greasy 
habit. Wild Rose used to wash her face 
in buttermilk.” ‘ 

Mrs. Dick had never heard of such a 
thing in Mississippi—A little eau de 
Cologne, perhaps, in the bath——” 

“And terribly concerned about her 
hands,” Alice went on, with a side glance 
at Mrs. Dick. ‘‘ Wild Rose Robinson’”— 
she repeated the name as often as possible, 


and with increasing gusto—“Wild Rose 


Robinson used to go to bed in gloves.” 

“Oh, she must have been mad!” said 
Mrs. Dick, with decision. 

“Well, I don’t know that I’d go so far 
as that. The first time I saw her in bed 
with gloves on, I said, ‘Bite your nails, 
do you?’ She was furious. So I said she 
must be a specially bad case—the kind 
that gnaws the ends off their gloves.” 
She was a very wild Rose that morning; 
she had a beast of a temper. She said 
that was Southern, too. Js it?” Alice 
demanded. 

Mrs. Dick looked at the tepid face of 
her compatriot and then found her own in 
the great pier-glass. 

“Ves,” she said, with a flash; “the 
Southerners are quick. High-spirited, you 
know.” 

“Oh, well, Camilla dear, I hope you 
won’t suddenly be taken like Wild Rose 
Robinson. She used to throw the china 
at her brother Launcelot. What do you 
think she called that? ‘Me and Launcelot 
havin’ a regular monkey-and-a-parrot of 
a time’!”’ 

“Fwightfully common she sounds— 
don’t you think so, Mrs. Trenholme?”’ 

Camilla smiled. 

“Oh, no,” said Alice liberally; “not 
really common at all. But I wish I could 
remember the funny things that girl used 
to say.” With one of her quick turns, 
“TI expect you said some of them,” she 


assured the visitor, ‘‘when you first came | 


over.” 

Mrs. Dick stiffened her back and sat 
‘up very straight under the shock. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you mean. 
I talked Southern, of course. I suppose 
we both did more then than some of us do 
now.” She flashed a look at the renegade 
and then turned to Camilla. ‘‘How often 
do you go home?”’ she demanded. 

Camilla confessed she hid not been 
home for six years. “Since you love it 
so,” she added, “I suppose you often go 
back——”’ 

“Me? Oh, I’m tied. Wait till you marry 
an Englishman! Then you'll under- 
stand.” 

Mrs. Nancarrow, according to Mrs. 
Williamson-Ames, was pining to hear 
about the Jardine baby. Mrs. Dick was 
conveyed to the sofa near the hostess. 
Alice followed, and Camilla was left to 
Nelly and Blanche. At Nancarrow, to 
be left to Nelly and Blanche was to be 
abandoned. Moreover, Camilla had the 
strongest impression that the conversation 
— by the fire was not about the Jardine 

aby. 


The men lingered long in the dining- 
room that night. 


Oh, for Michael! She wished she hadn’t | 


been told his cousin was in love with him.: 
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How was she going to get through the 
time till he returned? A sense of loneli- 
ness, greater and more daunting than she 
had known for years, seemed with icy 
hands to be pushing her away from all 
these pleasant people—pushing her into 
some outer place where she stood friendless 
and in tears. 

Tears? Heaven above! A dreadful 
panic seized her lest she shouldn’t be able 
to keep down the rising flood. Her efforts 
gave her an air of guilty pre-occupation. 

What were they talking about over 
there by the fire? 


Camilla shivered inwardly in the chill 
that followed the departure of the Jar- 
dines. Alice kissed her hurriedly. 

“‘T must go and see if Peggy’s asleep.” 

Her husband also; he must go to 


eggy. 

Camilla found herself mounting the 
stairs along with old Mrs. Nancarrow. 
No pretense of conversation. No word 
till, at the door of Camilla’s bedroom, she 
paused a moment with, 

“*Good-night.” 

“Won't you come in?” said the guest, 
to her own great surprise, for she hadn’t 
meant in the very least to say anything 
of the kind. “Alice,” she went on apolo- 
getically, ‘‘usually comes in for a minute 
or two.” 

“Oh, Alice! She likes talking all 
night.” But the angular figure with the 
candle and the big work-bag crossed the 
threshold and walked slowly to the fire- 
place. 

Camilla drew up an easy chair. But 
Mrs. Nancarrow, though she had set 
down the candle, just stood there, facing 
the fire. 

“Personally, I shouldn’t be inclined to 
believe anything that woman said.” She 
lifted her eyes to Camilla, who leaned 
against the end of the mantlepiece. ‘‘ Your 
Mrs. Jardine I’m talking about.” 

“Not my Mrs. Jardine, please.” 

The old eyes, having found Camilla’s 
face, rested there. 

“How long has your husband bee 
dead?” 

“He is not dead.” 

They stood quite silent, looking each 
in the other’s face. till Mrs. Nancarrow 
said quietly, 

“We understood you were a widow.” 

“You, perhaps——” 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it,” said 
Mrs. Nancarrow sharply. 

“You—yes, yes. Not the others.” 

“Most certainly they did.” 

“Not your s— Well, anyhow, your 
daughter knew.” 

“T can only assure you,” said Mrs. 
Nancarrow, with dignity, ‘‘that the in- 
formation has amazed Alice.” 

“It isn’t—it can’t be—” Camilla 
stopped before the sudden anger in the 
old lady’s eyes. ‘‘I must ask you to 
believe,” she said miserably, “I was under 
the strongest impression that Alice knew. 
And, caring as she does for her brother, if 
no one else had told him, she must. Or, 
so I thought.” 

“Forgive me if I say you should have 
made sure.” Mrs. Nancarrow took up 
her candle. There was a dour finality in 
the way she turned away from the fire. 
Her good-night nod, across the candle- 


flame, seemed to dismiss the stranger. 


This Mrs. Trenholme was here under. 


false pretenses. And so an end. 

“In America,” Camilla said miserably, 
‘they tell me I make too much of divorce. 
You seem to think I should make more.” 

“What I think is that entire frankness 
in such an unfortunate contingency is 
always best.” 

The “unfortunate” jarred harshly. 
Camilla made no effort to disguise either 
her agitation or her unhappiness as she 
went with Michael’s mother toward the 
door. 

She longed inexpressibly to ask her to 
be a little gentle—to try to understand 
how storm-tossed she had been. As. Mrs. 
Nancarrow, with her hands full, waited for 
the door to be opened, Camilla came closer 
to confession than she had ever found 
herself. 

“At first,” she said, “I couldn’t care 
what anybody thought over here.” 

Mrs. Nancarrow looked amazement over 
the top of her spectacles. 

“Yes; it’s true. For years I couldn’t 
care. Though all the same I used to go 
sometimes thrusting the fact in people’s 
faces, and sometimes feeling what does it 
matter to anybody but me?” 

“That,” said Mrs. Nancarrow, “was 
scarcely the frame of mind to bring here.”’ 

“Oh, it changed before ever I came 
here! You must know that. I had come 
to feel that it mattered so very, very much 
that—well, it was harder than ever to 
talk about. And I was so convinced you 
all knew. So many people in London 
know. My—Leroy has a good many 
English friends. They know. I don’t, 
even now, understand how Alice——” 

“T am afraid I can’t discuss that.” 
Mrs. Nancarrow made a gesture of dig- 
nified impatience at the delay in opening 
the door. 

Camilla laid her hand on the knob, and 
still she did not turn it. In broken phrases, 
she said she could not let her shrinking 
from talk about that old unhappiness be 
misunderstood. One thing, she said, with 
lips that trembled, one thing Mrs. Nan- 
carrow must know. She brought this out 
as if producing her credentials, proud, and 
if anxious too, only because of all that 
hung on her true position being under- 


stood. 

She herself, she said, had done the 
divorcing. 

“Why?” 

“Because my—he’”—she stumbled on 
some painful difficulty in bringing out the 
words—“he cared more about somebody 


” 


else 

Camilla would have been passionately 
grateful for the least sign of sympathy. 
She would have welcomed even curiosity. 
As little of one as the other in that face. 
Mrs. Nancarrow would waste no instant’s 
thought on, those happenings, “unfor- 
tunate” and remote. All that concerned 
her was that a woman had gained entrance 
here—worst of all, had “got hold of 
Michael” on a presumption that proved 
unfounded. If they had been misled 
about one thing—a crucial matter like 
this—where were they with this person? 
If only they might be nowhere at all, so 
much the better. The gesture of the arm 
eee held the work-bag swept the field 
clear. 
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“You must see that what you yourself 
have said is the case quite alters the 
situation.” 

She left Camilla to dwell on that saying 
through the night watches. 


Her sharpest anxiety was lest she 
shouldn’t get away before Michael came 
back. 

At breakfast the next morning, she 
looked up from a letter she had just opened, 
to say that her sister was unexpectedly 
coming over from Paris that night. She 
herself must be in London to meet her. 
Yes; time was important. Her sister was 
sailing by the next boat. Could Mrs. 
Nancarrow manage to send her to catch 
the morning train? 

There were expressions of civil regret. 

Diana remonstrated stoutly, and’ fol- 
lowed Mrs. Trenholme up-stairs. Dis- 
couraged by the lady’s silence, Diana sped 
on down the corridor to tell her mother, 
who, in a fit of discretion, had asked for 
breakfast in her own room. 

Alice came running to Camilla in 
dressing-gown and with hair abroad. 

“You won’t,” she besought; “‘you can’t 
be going to spoil everything! Your 
‘sister!’ Don’t talk nonsense to me. 
You're going because that little hell-cat 
last night——” 

“T thought—do believe me’’—Camilla’s 
eyes filled—“I really didn’t know but 
what you knew——” 

“And so I did!” 

“What!” 

Alice evaded the amazed reproach. 

“Tf my mother,” she grumbled, “had 
known as many Americans as I, she'd 
expect ’em to be divorced.” 

“You knew! Then why did you pre- 
tend——” 

“T as good as knew. Only one hears 
so much and I wasn’t bound to be- 
lieve it as long as you hadn’t said any- 
thing.” 

“You knew!” Camilla sat down 
with her hands crossed, staring at the 
floor. 

“My dear child, you must take the 
world as you find it. My mother belongs 
to a past age. She would never have ° 
invited you here if the first thing she’d 
known about you had been—that. But I 
was convinced all you needed was a chance 
to win them over. You will win them over. 
Wait. Sit tight. You'll see; they’ll calm 
down.” But she read no yielding in the 
face. “If you go,” she threatened, ‘“‘it’s 
all up.” 

Camilla’s maid came in with an armful 
of clothing. 

“There is no need for you to hurry,” 
said Mrs. Trenholme. ‘‘ You can come on 
by the later train.” 

The woman deposited the things and 
shut the door. Camilla began to put on 
her hat. 

“Oh, don’t go!” wailed Alice. She put 
her arms round Camilla. ‘“I shall be 
miserable if you go.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t! You've got—your 
husband.” 

Alice gave her a queer look as she 
unclasped her arms. 

It wasn’t a pleasant look. : 

Behind the ruins of Camilla’s own happi- 
ness, that look, vaguely sinister, haunted 
her all the way to London. 


The next instalment of Camilla will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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